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PREFACE. 


The Syeiax C hurch in India, which is sometimes 
called the Church of the Christians of St Thomas, 
. fias hitherto been but little known in the West. 
The first of the European nations that held inter- 
course with it was the Portuguese, and it was from 
the records of the ecclesiastical relations between 
the Portuguese and the Syrians that Michael 
» GedHos compiled his ‘ History of the Church of 
* Malabar ’ ( 1694 ), which was the first work in Eng- 
lish on the subject, and is still of considerable 
value. Gibbon, who approached jt by a different 
route, introduced into a.memoiuble chapter of the 
' ‘ Decline and Fall ’ a notice of the ancient Church 
which for comprehensiveness of grasp and general 
accuracy* has not been surpassed. it was 

reserved for Claudiul Buchanan, whose aims were 
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of a disfcmetiiy ptxaotical <^ameter, to. habilitate m 
this coimtry a loaowledge of the ^Syrian ^hristiaiisi 
Bachanaiji,. however, ^did not write history "but 
onfy.an w^nut of htsown travels and observations ^ 
and^in so far as he ^uche<^ on Syrian history or 
Syrian doctrine, his information was jmperfbct and 
in many cases misleading. He depended for light 
largely on the talk of ^ the Syrians themselves. 
Still, his ‘ Christian Researches in Asia,’ which 
seldom failed to communicate a gleam of hils own 
enthusiasm to his followers, became the chief guide 
of a band of writers, who, it must be added, never 
moved out of traditional grooves. 

When some twenty-four years ago 1 went as a 
missionary to Madras in the service of the Free 
Chiuxh of Scotland, 1 came, like Buchanan, into 

direct touch with the Syrians. I found that there 

• * • 

were always representatives of the Syrian. tS)m- 
munity amoug my students in the Christian Col- 
lege. During the midsummer vacation in 1870, 
1 paid a visit to the li^alabar <^oast, where the 
Churrii had existed fr^m .a date earlier than the 
cmnmg of St Augustine and his monks to Canter- 
bury. From time to time 1 examined the holy 


places 8||pE!ed to St. Thomas in the ndi|^1^onrheod 
of Madras, where . a Sister * Syrian Chuxch ' 
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6xist^ for the better part of a thousand years, laad 
ceaeed^to be ‘only about the time when Luther wiaa* 

V * • 

becothing a power in Europ^. But satisfimtory 
historical knowledge seemed harS to acquire, and 
sdmetjuug more was d^ande^ than Geddes, or 
Gibbon, or Buchanan and his following, or the 
Syrians themselves could supply. 

At length I was led into ^more fruitful fields of 
inquiry. I explored the primitive traditions con- 
cerning St Thomas, with a view to ascertain the 
origin and value of the local tradition. I studied 
the history of Christianity in other parts of Asia, 
with a view to discover the true kinship of the 
Syrian Church. I became acquainted with the 
results of archaeological research and of Dravidian 
scholarship relevant to my subject. I tracked the 
footsteps of travellers in India in the middle ages, 
«acid fdUowed the political relations of European 
peoples to the dwellers on the Malabar coast. 
Finally, I acquired possession of copies of the 
documents, the epdence pf witnesses, and the 
decisions of the judges in a e^se'-of disputed suc- 
cession in the bishopric of the Syrian Church, 
'which ran the gauntlet of the civil courts of 
Travancore,* and which remained for ten^ears, 
1879*89, on their files. *Of m^ obligations to these 
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classes of authorilies, wd to others, specific ac> 
knowledgments axe made in aa appends of notes. 

Certain of the fo]}owing chapters appealed in 
sudi Indian periddicals as the ‘Madras Christian 
Callege Magazine,’, the ‘dndian EvangelicsJ Re- 
view,’ and the ‘Harvest Field.’ ^was anxious to 
offer facilities for criticism to educated members of 
the Syrian community, from ^hose views on the 
origin of their Church I strongly differed. My 
challenge, if I may call it such, was promptly 
taken up by a Syrian graduate of the Madras 
University. ^From others, suggestions of value 
were received. Many of the chapters therefore 
have been entirely recast ; and the work, which 
has been prepared in the midst of a busy mis- 
sionary life, is now submitted to the kindly con- 
sideration of scholars and the public, as a contri- 
bution to the history of Christianity in ^dia. 

G. M: R. 
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INTEODUCTIOr 



T^ie Tpftrenct figures in this volnm ctpplg to Notes 
collected in the xippendix. 



THE SYRIAN CHURCH IN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HOME OP THE .SVELVNS. 

The Syrian Church of Southern India is the 
oldest of all the Indian Churches. It Jias seen 
the lapse of nearly fourteen centuries of time, and 
it still .lives as a community more than 400,000 
strong on the mountain-slopes and in the valleys 
of the Malabar coast. 

Malaukarai, which is the 4 )fficial designation of the 
Syrian diocese, falls native States, allied 

for the last hundred years as feudatories to the 
British Grovemment. It includes the whole of Cochin 
and the northern or Malayalam-speaking portion of 
Travaneore, as far soutli as Tlivandrum, the capital. 
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The laigeet number, and probably the mmt enlight< 
ened of the S3rnanB, dwell to-day in Trat^epcoA. • 

This land jn which the S3man8 live is possessed 
of extraordinary ricbes in respect to both its fauna 
and^ its flora.^ On .his recent visit to Southenf 
India, one of the entertainments arranged for his 
Eoyal Highness the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale was a run iq^o the hunting-grounds of 
Travancore after such big game as elephants and 
bison, tigers and black panthers ; while the export 
of pepper and cardamoms, together wdth the fibre 
and other products of the palm-tree, enrich the 
markets alike of the Old World and the New. fts 
ever green undulations of surface form a striking 
contrast to the often parched plaips on the eastern 
side of the Ghauts, 

The^most outstanding feature of the landscape 
is the great water-way w’hich runs from end«t 6 end 
of Malank^ai. It consists of a series of lakes, con- 
nected with one another, and separated from the 
sea by a belt of land. Sometimes this back-water 
expands to a breadtl of mqpy miles, sometimes 
contracts to quite narrow channels. The banks are 
clothed with cocoanut - palms and stuped with 
villages. All traffic is by water, and vessels bf 
many sorts and sizes are- seen gliding in all direcr 
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tions, giving life and animation to the foi^l^ound of 
a|)icture;vhich is tendered still more impi^iive bjp 
a Imckground of lofty mountains. Along this roitte^ ~ 
the voyager may travel, if he avoids the monsoon, 
tvith»much enjoyment. • In onn of the commodibus 
cabin-boats, manned by some fifteen lusty brown 
rowers, whose indefatigable labours are accompanied 
with songs or responsive chants in ringing metallic 
notes, he is borne along at the rate of from four to 
five miles an hour, with a ■wealth of tropical vegeta- 
tion mirrored in the bright blue waters by day, and 
the flitting light of myriads of fircrflies at night, 
so that at every turn he is almost constrained to 
fancy himself in fairy-land. The Brahmans have 
invented the legend that all this region west of the 
Ghauts was rescued from the sea by Parasurama, 
an incarnation of Vishnu ; and, if it was so, the 
feat Vae worthy of his mace. 

The civil government of these two udtive States 
has long been remarkably successful. The members 
of the royal families hav% in some cases been ac- 
complished men, a ^eries o'^f able native dewans 
have been at the head of the administration, and 
the whole has been in a manner controlled by a 
^itish Political Resident. 

. The Rajahs are Sudras, not Brahmans — ^an illus- 
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tcat^/<^th6 thftt, f^en tbe Bn^mans firat 
OKtnejM Sontheni India, they sgmelimeS found the 
'^'gthrernment.in t}ie hands of native prin<^, w&)m 
they had the best of all reasons for Aot attempting 
to Replace. In the divisioif of Sudras to which thl^ 
Rajahs belong, commonly called Nayars, a peculiar 
law of inheritance obtains. Succession runs in the 
female line. With us the king is succeeded by his 
son or his son’s son, but there he is succeeded by 
his sister’s son or his sister’s daughter’s son. Nor- 
mally the nci)hew is the heir. If the king’s sister 
has several sous, tlie eldest may be succeeded by the 
second, and the second by the third, and so on. tn 
the event of sisters or sisters’ daughters failings 
recourse must be had to adoption of women from 
other families, who thus, according to law and 
custon^ become the sisters of the princes of the 
blood-royal. The Rajah’s own children ‘usually 
receive sofbie private property in the lifetime of 
their father, but have rio claim on the throne 
or royal honours ; and their descendants in course 
of time sink to the leVel of oi^flinary Sudrae. Nor 
iiti||k|>eculiar law of inheritance ^ confined to the 
re||Hluaiiilies. The sons of any woman of that 
cflle inherit the property and heritable h(moui%, 
not of the father, but of their mother’s brother. 
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They are their uncle’s i^neareBt heirs, and he is 
thi^ 'legal 'guarding. A Inan's sister’s son and a 
woman’s own son, as their respective nearest blood 

\ * a • * 

relatives, perfdrm (if t.heir age permits) the funeral 
fltes on their decease. 

The sovereigss of Travancore have to pass 
through a singular experience. They are, as 
we have seen, not Brahmans, but Sudras; and, 
although the law of the Brahman is the same 
as that of the poet — he is born, not made — 
yet the Maharajah of Travancore i& an exception 
of the kind wliich proves the rule.. He is made 
a Brahman, and the ceremony by which this 
transformation is effected is curious.-* His High- 
ness is fiibt weighed against gold taken from his 
own treasury, which is then melted and worked 
into the jForm of a hollow cow. Into this ^hollow 
cow *tlin Maharajah is laid, and then removed, 
and thus born again — the cow' being a* peculiarly 
sacred animal in Hindu symbolism, and possessing 
a sort of sacramental virtue. But this old-fash- 
ioned method of ^hibitin^ the pagan idea of 
regeneration has been supei-seded -within recent 
memory by another, perhaps less undignified. 
The gold in this case^is worked into the form of 
a hollow cylmdor, tlurmojinted by a lotus-shaped 
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cover adorned with precious stones the lotus 
anumg flowers being coilsidere^ peculi&dy sft^d. 
The entranoe of thejcing into this cylinder, and 
hie exit from it — preceded, accompanied, and 
foSowed by worshipful acl!^ of an idolatrou8«chaf- 
acter — ^are supposed to produce the desired effect ; 
one indispensable condition to be fulfilled by the 
royal neophyte being •that, whatever form the 
golden matrix may have taken, the cow or lotus- 
crowned cylinder, having served its purpose, shall 
be converted into coins and distributed among 
the Brahmans^ in return for the doubtful privilege, 
which the now twice -born Maharajah thencefor- 
ward enjoys, of being no longer able to eat food 
with the members of his own family. 

This weighing ceremony is not in general per- 
formed^ immediately on the accession of, a sover- 
eign; and it has been suggested that it i»plit off 
to allow tfis Highness time to increase in stout- 
ness and weight, and so the more to fatt^ the 
Brahmans. Indeed there are darker rumours, to 
the effect that the 6ays of, the Maharajah are 
sometimes shortened by means not sanctioned in 
tlrea moral law, on the unacknowledged plea that 
the oftenmr such an enriching ceremonial is r^ 
peated the better. However this may be, when 
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the ., weighing ceremony^ was performed in 1870, 
th<^^antdty of gold planed in the scale opposite 
to the . Maharajah, weighted* with his. sword and 
shield, was 204 lb. avoirdupois. *But this was only 
^ snwdl part of the expenses attending all the cere- 
monies connected with the materialistic exhibition 

« 

of the idea of regeneration. If Travancore were 
not naturally rich, .and well administered financi- 
ally, it would be unable to stand such drains, in 
this and other forms, as are made on its revenue 
in the name of the gods. 

With Brahmans, Nayars, and .other Hindu 
castes, with agrestic slaves and others who have 
no caste at all, the Syrian Christians share the 
picturesque territory of Malankarai ; and they 
have from time immemorial claimed to be, in 
point of .social precedence, next to the Nayars. 
In daily contact with pagan life and isolated as 
they were for centuries from the rest of Christen- 
dom, it Is not wonderful that the habits of thought, 
the forms of worship, and ihe life-practices of the 
Syrians have been found t(? differ from thpse of 
other Christian communities and to have become 
deteriorated. Nevertheless their adhesion to the 
Worship of 'the one living God; their adoration 
of Father, Son, and Holy' Spirit ; their preser- 
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yatioQ und ase M iMy Seriptores in ,the 
Pes<^i4o TexBion ; their maintaining' hon^^of 
prayer, and, not fcoaaM&g the assembling of ^m- 
selyee together on the weekly Day’of l^t ; their 
administration of the Christian sacraments ;*theftr 
observance of the festivals of the* Christian year ; 
and the comparative respect and liberty accorded 
to their women ; — all ^ese things eeem to entitle 
them to one of the many mansions in the visible 
Church. 

They of course hold these doctrines and follow 
these practice;S in their own oriental w'ny; and 
much ignorance and many errors no doubt mingle 
with them. Few weak communities, however, have 
snflEered so much at the hands of stronger ones, 
on account of their being misunderstood and 
unsymj)athetically regarded. It seenvs always 
difficult for the ecclesiastical mind, of whatever 
school, to* meet members of remote Churches on 
the broad platform of humanity, to deal with 
them in the first place ms men bearing the image 
of Go^, and to be helpful to t^em apart ^dtogeth^ 
firom considerations of proselytism. The 
Christians have suffered not only at the hands 
of 4 i^>CSi||stian princes, but also at the hands of 
ecoleSiast^'^ both European and Asiatic, ; m<^ 
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especially the Portuguese, so that ia their isola- 
tionand distress they have been sometimes com* 
pat^ to the Waldenses. Tl^ valleys, of Malabar 
have awakened memories of the valleys of Pied- 
iflont* The Syrians will* still tell you, as they told 
Claudius Buchanan at the Jboginning of the cen- 
tury, how as a people they had seen better days, 
and how they had. been harried not only by the 
pagan, but by folk from the West whom they had 
reason to expect to be their friends. The advent 
of the British to power ou tliat coast delivered 
them from at least the coarser forms of persecution. 

The Syrian churches are prominent objects in 
the landscape, being so much larger than the 
houses in the villages where they are built. 
Towers and spires are rare, and there is little 
show of {yrchitectural elegance. Unadorned struc- 
tures *of» brick and plaster, roofed with tiles and 
Amly lighted, receive the Syrian wfirshippers. 
No seats, are provided, and the idea of pews has 
not yet reached Malabar# At the western end 
<^f the church is a ga^ery, pak of which is divided 
into rooms for the accommodation of the bishop 
on the occasion of his visits. Part of the nave 
uolmediately in front of the chancel is railed ofl^ 
and is used as a place ior the intement of priests ; 
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and over this space hangs a brass lamp which 
is kept burning night and day, and ^om ^^^ch 
oil is said .to be soipetimes taken for use in the 
baptismal service, and sometimes for medical 
purposes. In one, of thu side walls, and nemote 
from the chancel, as.the baptismal font, which 
consists of a hemispherical basin of hewn stone, 
large enough for the baptism of infants by immer- 
sion. Attached to or suirounding the centra 
edifice are open sheds, cook-houses, and other 
buildings for the accommodation of the people on 
festive occasipns. 

Public worship is conducted chiefly in Syriac, 
and the Liturgy of St James, which has been made 
accessible to English readers,* is that which is now 
used in the diocese. Additions, apparently author- 
ised, are sometimes made to the Order of,St James. 
Claudius Buchanan, for example, describes S.n act 
which plelsed him much at the close of a service 
which he witnessed one Sunday. “ The priest (or^il 
bishop if he be pre8ent)i” he says, ‘“comes forward, 
mid i^l the people pals by hipi as they go out, re- 
cdving his benediction individually. If any man 
hi» been guilty of any immorality, he does not 
receive the blessing ; and this, in their primitive 
and patriardbAl state, is^accounted a severe pnnidbn 
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men|;” “Instruction by preaching,” he adds, “is 
litt|^sed among them now.” 

Again, the Rev. S. Mateer, viho has been for many 
years & missionary in Travancdtn, and who was 
present one Sunday at public vtprship in a Syrian 
church, describea a ceremony called ‘ giving the 
peace,’ “which,” he says, “was performed before 
the consecration of the elements. The deacon who 
carried the censer took from it a double handful of 
the smoke, which he smelled, and then appeared to 
hand it to the priest, who received it with both 
hands. Going to the people, he ga,ve it into the 
hands of two or three of the nearest, who put it to 
their faces, and then pretended to pass it on to the 


others, till it went round the whole congregation. 
One of the good people came up to me where I was 
standing, jind said, ‘ Do you want this peace, sir ? 
This IS the sign of peace.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, and 
gave my hand, which he took in both his and 
slightly stroked.” 

As a rule, mftrriages are celebrated on Sundays, 
and forbidden on f^t-days^ and the bride and 
bridegroom must attend public worship before 
being married, else a fine is imposed. 

* The local head of the church is the bishop or 
metran {i.e,, metropolitan),^wlth priests {cattanars) 
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and deaeons under him. In old times the mftatan 
not only was the spiritual ruler of hi» peopie,^|^t 
also had, vdthin certain limits, jurisdictio^o^r 
them in mvil and criminal affairs.* Eveh still he 
retains some token% of a departed glor}'. When he 
makes a visit of ceremony, his st%te palanquin, the 
red umbrellas of his attendants, the white dresses 
of the priests, and the flutter fit a little crowd of 
hangers-on, form a picturesque group in procession. 
On such an occasion he wears a cassock of figured 
lawn over crimson satin, and a tippet of em- 
broidered cloth stiff witli gold ; a mitre of red and 
green velvet, with gold ornamentation ; a golden 
cross studded with rubies on his breast ; an orna- 
mental bag in his^ hand ; w'hile a silver crosier is 
carried behind him by an attendant priest.* 

The metran’s position might still be jjj^e of ,j^^t 
and beneficent influence over a induArious, 

and fairljf prosperous section of the people of the 
Malabar coast. But we can hardly be in a position 
to understand the divided condition of the diocese 
and pther causes of^its present weakness, or to 
attempt to forecast its future, until after we hawe 
tnkced^ (he evolutions of its history from the begin*- 
nin|i|^||n to the present time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MIORATIOX OF A TRADITIOX. 

The Syri.an Church of Southern India is a most 
interesting monument of the jiermqnence of the 
frirtt of missionary effort. It is a heretical branch 
of the Oriental Church, and its history must be 
viewed in relation to the hi.story of Christianity in 
other parts of Asia. 

Unfortunately its history has been overgrown by 
a mas^ of local tradition. The local tradition pos- 
tulates the personal advent of St Thdmas, the 
* apostle, to peninsular India. The story goes that 
St Thomas, having landed %t Malankara, an island 
in the lagoon near CrangaiA)re, preached tp the 
natives and baptised many that believed ; that, 
having planted seven dhurches ^ on the Malabar 
coast like tfie seven churches of the Apocalypse, he 
ordained two priests over them and departed ; that 
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he went to Mailapore on the Ck>i6inandel coast and 
converted the king and all the people ; ’^that he ex- 
tended his journey t(^ China with like resultsTand . 
that, returning to^Mailapore, he excited ty his suc- 
cesses the jealousy of the brahmans, who stirjed up 
the people to stone him, after w^ich one of them 
thrust him through with a lance. 

For these last scenes^ in the career of St Thomas, 
fitting localities have Ijeen invented. There are 
three such places in the neighbourhood of JVladras. 
They are marked respectively by a grave, a cross, 
and a cave ; at each a church has been built ; and 
they are all under the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Mailapore, who is subject to 
the Archbishop of Goa. 

The first of these holy places is Mailapore, or, 

as the Portuguese named it, San Thome, three miles 

, ® • <iiii 

south of Fort St George. Attached to tli^ Roma™ 

Catholic Cathedral is a little chapel, in the floor 

of which a trap-door gives access to what is popu- ‘ 

larly regarded as the gj-ave of St Thomas. From 

|his dark underground chamber many a handful 

of dust is, as in the days of Marco Polo, carried 

off Jby the faithful to cure diseases. Over the 

a- quaint old semnium, with a cruciforih 

refiqu^, made of brass, and adorned with precious 
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stones, in which are deposited some of the ashes 
and bones of the apostle, together with fragments 
of the spear by which he won the •crown of 
martyrdom. 

The discovery of these Relics has all the interest; 
of a little romance# It appears that in 1517 certain 
Portuguese adventurers visited the Coromandel 
coast in company witli an Armenian merchant who 
was well acquainted with that part of India. They 
landed at Pulicat, and went thence to Mailaporc, 
where they saw many ruined buildings and stones 
of divers eolours, still retaining ti'aces of ancient 
graifdeur; whilst in the midst of these ruins was 
a chapel, entire, of mean appearance, on the inside 
and outside of which many crosses of a peculiar 
form were ('arved. It would seem that the 
Christian papulation of ISlailaporc had by that time 
become eXtinct ® ; but a Musalman who resided 
th('ro, perceiving the strangers examining the 
locality, came up and told them that the church, 
of which only a small part wJs, then standing, was 
the place where St Thomas and some of his first con- 
verts lay buried. No further action, however, seems 
to have been taken on this discovery until 1522, 
wheh Duarte Mcnezes, viceroy of Goa, in pursuance 
of orders from John III. qf Portugal, appointed 

B 
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a coininis8i(»i to visit Mailapore and search {qt the 
body of St Thomas. The labours of -this (Jonynis- 

• # r 

don resulted in their unearthing, from benedli the 
ruins of the ancient church, what'they bebeved to 
Be the bones of the apostle, together with thostf of 
the king whom he converted, t It was easy for 
them, they thought, to distinguish the apostle’s 
bones on account of •their superior whiteness, and 
to identify the head of th^^|§|||d lance, found at 
the same time. The rd^^tlms discovered were 
transported to Goa, an<f^eceived into the city 
with great ‘rejoicings, and deposited in a shrine 
enriched with silver, in the church named after St 
Thomas. It must be presumed that a portion of 
the relics was left at Mailapore. 

The second of the holy places is St Thomas’s 
Mount, about eight miles south-west of Fort St 
George. There, in 1547, while the foundations of 
a chapel or hermitage were beinj|^dug, there was 
found a slab of dark* granite, two feet by one and 
a half, which may , have been cut from tkiaTOcks 
near Sadras and Mahabalipuram. One fael of it 
was adorned with a bas-relief cross of the Greek 
type, with floreated ornamentation at all the ends. 
At the top of the upright shaft is figured a bird 
like% dove, with its wmgs expanded, “ as the Holy 
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Ohost is usually represented when descending on 
our XoM at ‘His baptism, or on our Lady at her 
Annunciation.” It has an inscitption upon it which 
was then wholly unintelligible. But this symbol 
of •Christianity, with its*mysterioiw words, was 
at once connected*with St Thomas; and the un- 
intelligible inscription had not long to wait for an 
interpreter. An unserupulouS Brahman, knowing 
what was wanted or expected, volunteered to apply 
his learned mind to the solution of the difficult 
problem. He represented that the characters were 
hieroglyphs, and explained that the inscription set 
forth* the story of the incarnation and of the spread 
of Christianity in the world through the agency 
of the twelve apostles ; how one of the apostles 
came to Mailapore “ with a pilgrim’s staff in his 

hand ; ” and* how “ the time came when St Thomas 
• • 
died at th*e hands of a Brahman, and his blood 

fyrmed a cross.” ^ Assurance about the correctness 

of this rendering wm made doubly sure when 

“ another learned person frofn, a distant part of 

the country was sent fer, and, without having any 

communication with the first, or knowing his in- 

tefpretation, gave one to the same effect.”® 

Looking back across th^ generations, and having 

a scientific rendering of the hi’ief inscription befor J 
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U8,*| we may regard this double hoax with , some 
decree of amusement. But^<it is net so *easy to 
treat with equanimity the pious frauds practised by 
certain Portuguese ecclesiastics who invested the 
cross with the power of working periodical niratles 
of the sweating kind, after the manner of St Janu- 
arius at Naples ; while Menezes, Archbishop of 
Goa, instituted (159i^) a festival of the Church, to 
be observed annually on the 18th of December, 
“being the day whereon the holy cross of St 
Thomas did sweat.” ^ 

The third holy place is the .Little Mount, six 
miles south-west of Fort St George. It is situated 
on the right bank of the xVdyar, at the end of the 
Marmalong bridge, and near the gate of Guindy 
Park, the suburban residence of the Governor of 
Madras. It is a bare scalp of rock, of »insignificant 
height. In the rock there is a cave, Where it is 
asserted that St Thomas took refuge from his pur- 
suers. On the top of the rock there is a deft, 
miraculously made^by the apostle, into which he 
introduced a supply of living water to refresh him 
during the period of his concealment in the cave. 
The apostle’s footprints here and there on the sur- 
&ce of the rock are also^ shown, to the admirjition 
of the credulous... 0>^r the cave a church has been 
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built* whose walls are adorned with a slab bearing 
in rblicf a bust of St Thomas, with an inscription in 
Portuguese •which attests the Act that the church 
was built by Antonio Gonsalvez de Taide at his 
own expense in 1612. I'his figure represents St 
Thomas as raising his right hand in the attitude 
of benediction, and holding in his left hand a car- 
penter’s square. 

To the Portuguese Roman Catholics we owe the 
preservation and embellishment of the local tradi- 
tion. Had they not, for reasons of their own, tried 
by ipeans of ecclesiastical festivals and other special 
devices to kcej> the memory of it alive, it would 
have probably perished, on the Coromandel coast 
at least, when that branch of the Syrian Church, 
which lingered there for the better part of a thou- 
sand yegrs^ vanished from history. Yet it is curi- 
ous that, though the Portuguese Roman Qatholics 
hold fast by every jot and tittle of the Thomas 
tradition, the authorities ® of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Mission in Madras reject the whole corpiis 
of local tradition about the apostle. On the other 
hand, not only the Syrians of the Malabar coast, 
bul; even some Protestants, hold by the substance 
of the local tradition, believing that thus an ortho- 
dox- origin is secured for ChiJstianity.in India. 
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But, though we think it impossible to treat this 
lociJ; tradition as literal history, it is onlyia& to 
cdnmder what those have to say who bold a differ- 
ent opinion. Writers who are inclined to favour 
the local tradition and to believe that “there is 
something in it,” have usually "pointed to certun 
landmarks in history, with a brief introductory 
dissertation on the probabilities of the case. It is 
not improbable, they allege, that one of the apostles 
should have found his way to India, seeing that 
from earliest times there was a great deal of coming 
and going bkweeu the West and the East. Jt is 
admitted on all hands, for instance, that there was 
a very active commerce between Southern India 
and the marts of the Eomau Empire. Gems and 
spices, ivory and ebony and .steel, silks and mus- 
lins, «.poured into the Roman market.' ^Moreover, 
Southeiji India is full of Roman money to this day. 
Coins of copper, of silver, and of gold — sometimes 
in hundreds together — have been found in mftUy 
districts of the Madras Presidency, in Nellore, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Madura,* and Malabai^. In the 
collection, of coins found in Southern India, and 
lodged in the Madras Government Museunv idl jbe 
Augustus* to Hadrian, and, npt a 
few HSilP d^te, are represented.^ From facts ^ 
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; these.it is contended that it would be strange in- 
deed ifj while merchants were thus finding their 
way to the ]^eathen Orient, no* missionaries of the 
Cross should have attempted to follow in their wake. 
AlP thef probabilities, it is maintained, are in favour 
of the suppositioi* that at least some Christians 
must have penetrated thus far into the East, and 
that a South Indian^ Churclp therefore may have 
existed from apostolic times. But such reasoning 
is based rather on modern missionary ideas than on 
ancient Church history. Moreover, the question is 
ono of fact, and not one of mere probability. 

S^ill, it is argued, there is a series of passages in 
Church history which distinctly refer to the existence 
of a Church in India in early times ; and, though 
none of these are within the first century, yet they 
form, as it were, a dotted line which may be held 
to be continuous at least between the extreme 
jK)ints, and may easily be supposed to run back 
into the apostolic age. 

It win be found on exanfination, however, that 
the argument of every* one of those passages turns 
upon a double meaning of the name India. In 
writings belonging to the early Christian centuries, 
as well as in writings much more ancient, the name 
India is often found in a sense altogether different 
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firom modmi usage ; so that we must, in every ease 
whm;e it oecurs, determine from the*conte*xt »and 

t • • 

sueh coUaeteral evidence as may be available, in 
what precise acceptation it is empl6ycd. Thus the 
several passages dn Church history which hhve 
been dften applied to the history of the Church in 
Southern India, can be proved to have no con- 
nection with it whatever. They apply, as we shall 
show at a later stage, to other localities known like- 
wise in those da 3 ’s bj' the name India. In short, 
we look in vain among the writings an(I monuments 
of the first five centuries for any attestation of the 
existence of a South Indian Church. No historical 
evidence, we submit, can be produced to show that 
such a Church was planted until the beginning of 
the sixth century^. Tliis being so, the notion that 
the local tradition can be regarded as liberal history 
is absolutely' discredited. • 

The view which seems on the whole most cou*-„ 
sistent with all the facts of the case is, that the 
local or South Intlihn tradition concerning St 
Thomas is an example of that curious phenoa|ra^n 
commonly described under th& name of the^migra- 
^n of traditions. Not St Thomas, Jbut only Jhe 
tradition, migrated to Southern India. ^ * 

To^q^gb good ^is position, it will be needful to 
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go back to the stories of the sub-apostolic age and 
to esaiuine the -po8t-oanonif»l literature concerning 
St Thomas^ More especially we shall have to 
■ examine the primitive traditions which represent 
hiA, nOw as the apostle o$ the Sarthians, and now 
as the apostle of the Indians. Besides finding in 
these, and especially in the former, a foundation for 
that view of apostolio succession which runs through 
the whole histor}’’ of the Syrian Church, we shall find 
proof that St Thomas is described as giving his 
services to the cause of Gospel propagation in a 
locality far removed from Southern India, and 
tha^ he lived and laboured, died and was buried, in 
that remote locality, so that not only is no oppor- 
tunity left f<jr a visit to Southern India, but the 
possibility of.it is excluded. 

Not the least important result of examining the 
primitive” tradition- is, that it is seen to be the 
, parent of the local tradition. Tlie latter is but 
a clumsy reproduction of the former, both in what 
is personal and in what rfil^tes to the localities. 
Though so much is made no^-a-days of the -local 
tradition, the fact is that it was never heard of 
ttfitil a late .date in the middle ages. There seems 
to* be no definite reference to it in literature, so 
far as research has gone, %ariier than the book of 
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Set lilbutco Polo," Hrho visited Mailapoxe ia 1292 1 
alt&ottgli then is som^reas^ to suppose *^t it 
my have been deiieloped by the ten|h century. 

In the remaining chapters of thk section we shall 
introduce the reader to the two primitive trtfditibns 
concerning St Thomas as the apostle of the Par- 
thians and as the apostle of the Indians, and shall 
submit a critical examination tof those passages in 
Church history which have been used to uphold the 
local tradition, or at least to support for the South 
Tndian Church a date of origin earlier than history, 
rightly interpreted, seems to warrant. In a sub- 
sequent section ** we hope to describe the causes and 
the process of the development of the local tradition, 
and thus still further to show that it is an example 
of migration. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ST THOMAS, THE APOSTLE OP THE PARTHIAJfS. 

The legends of the sub-apostolic age describe a 
past that never* was present, and yet they are 
full* of instruction to the historian. If they do 
not always describe facts, they at least record 
opinions ; if they do not trace the evolutions of 
i^}tual history, they at least exhibit the inter- 
pretation of facts adopted by ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and ’accepted by the generations folRwing 
, as a basis of belief ; and acts founded on the 
belief of such traditions can be understood only 
through some acquaintances ,with the traditions 
themselves. 

Some of these legends have arisen in connection 
■with the allotment of fields of labour for the 
apostles. The principle accepted by the ecclesi- 
astical mind of the period was, that, wherever. 
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CSuristkiuty might be found in any particnkaf 
eonntcy, it must have been originally jdant^ 
thdre by apoetk ; indeed this wae perhaps 
needful as a foundation whereon to build a themry 
of apostolic succegision. Accordingly it was h%ld 
that, soon after the ascension of our Lord, fields 
of labour were assigned to the apostles by lot. 
Some obtained one region, and others another; 
but ecclesiastical authorities have never l)een quite 
agreed as to the delimitation of the fields originally 
assigned ; and in some cases additions were made 
long afterwards to the original allotment. Thus 
St Thomas was, according to some authorifies; 
made the apostle of the Parthians ; while, accord* 
ing to others, he became the apostle of the Indiana. 
But, as a matter of fact, he was in later times 
recognised as the apostle of the whole East, the 
apostih of all the regions east of the |)uphratpe 
in whiefi Christianity had found a footing, in- 
cluding Southern India, Northern China, and 
Eastern Tartary ; qpd there have been tini^ 
when fhe Church of St Thpmas had at leas^V 
many members as that of St PetOT. 

It is not easy to discover the rationale of flte 
favour accorded by the oriental mind to *St 
Thomas, and yet it m^ have proceeded a 
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tame ins^ct^ The euprema^ of St Peter in 
tiie^iCSitiich tibe West is largely due to particular 
inteiprotations our Lord’s firords in connection 
with the confession made by the ‘man of rock 
atCiseaarea Philippi; and«mayi}ot the high place 
acccmied to St Thomas in the East be similarly 
based on his noble confession, when he exclaimed 
in the presence of his brethren, “ My Lord and 
my God”? , 

But whatever may be the true explanation of 
the extraordinary favour with which the Orient 
accepted St Thomas as its apostle, it is tolerably 
cletb* that the doctrine embodied in St Thomas’s 
confession as a datum of experience was, especially 
in the earlier generations and in the martyr age, 
a prominent factor in the life of the Church of 
Etdessa, which is the source of all our post-canonical 
information concerning St Thomas. 

Beautiful for situation was the city, of Edessa. 
On the banks of the Daisan, which feeds the Belik, 
a left-hand tributary of tlse, upper Euphrates, it 
is famous for its fountains ctf living water, irom 
which it acquired the epithet Callirhoe, the City 
of the Fair Streams. It was the capital of the 
litbe kingdom of Osrohene, in the higher lati- 
tudes of Mesopotamia, Ijetween Mount Masius- 
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abd tile tiver Claiktxns <m the east, and the great 
Bend of the Euphrates belo:sr Samosata on *tlie 
west. It. was ruled by a series of elective 
arehs, who each bore the title of Abgar, just as 
the kings of Egypt w^re called Pharaohs, the 
Roman emperors Caesars, and the kings of Syria 
Antiochi 

The Abgars were tiibutary.vjissals of the great 
Parthian empire, which was the ^coud power 
in the world for three hundred years, and formed 
a counterpoise to Rome. Its territories extended 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the 
Indian Ocean to the Caspian Sea and the.Hihdu 
Kush. Over this vast area the Parthian kings— 
the Arsacids, as they were patronymically called 
after Arsaces, the founder of the dynasty— exewased 
dominion on a well - recognised plan, jiot unlike 
in soAe respects to the feudal system ill Europe. 
They established in the various countries either 
viceroys holding office for life, or sometimes de- 
pendent dynasties c/«kings. In either case tiie 
rulem, so long as they paid tribute regularly 'til 
the Parthian monarchs and aided them ib their 
wars, were allowed to govern the people beneath 
their sway at their pleasure. The viceroys w^‘ 
fourteebjit fifteen in ijpmber; and among mob- 
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ftrobS) besides the Kii^ of Osiobene, were those 
of Sarsis, Elimais, Adiabene, and of Ameiua and 
Attt^patene, when they fome^ as they sometimes 
did, portions of the Parthian empire.' Thus the 
Abganb were dependent ^onamhs ; and Edessa 
came to be knowil), in her own native literature, 
as ‘Edessa of the Parthians.’ 

The precise date ^t which, Christianity w’as in- 
troduced into Edessa cannot be aseertained ; but 
several converging lines of evidence, which we 
cannot here trace out, lead to the ‘conclusion that 
it must have been well established parly in the 
secotid geutury, from which time the City of the 
Fair Streams became a centre of light for genera- 
tions to the regions beyond. Edessa became fiimous 
for its schools of learning ; many of its learned 
men were employed on the translation of the 
ScripturesTinto the Syriac language ; and, according 
'to some of our best scholars, the translj^tion of 
the New Testament into Syriac was first made at 
Edessa itself ; so that for rea^us like these it has 
been called the ‘Ath^is of Syria.’ The strength 
of its spiritual life may be indicated by the number 

of its citizens who thought the truth of more value 

• • 

thah life and sacrificed themselves as martyrs, 

4i> 

and by the hosts of missionaries who went forth * 
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£tom it fi^xesdisg illivc and near the good tidbgs of 

salvat^. 

But, as, the nobl^t trees i&ay have their vitality 
sapped by parasites, so the spirituid life of Edessa 
became tainted by sacerdotalism and a Joveb of 
relics, and more especially the rglics of St Thomas ; 
and hence it was led to invent stories to bolster up 
its fantastic notions qp these subjects. 

Of all the documents which connect St Thomas 
directly or indirectly with Edessa, probably the 
earliest* is one which Eusebius® discovered among 
the public records of that city ; and, w’hatever may 
be thought of the historian’s opinion of its^autlien- 
ticity, his report of its contents has been curiously 
confirmed by its reappearance within our own day. 
For among the manuscripts acquired by the British 
Museum in 1841, 1843, and 1847, fron^tho Nitrian 
Monastery in Lower Egypt, Dr Cureton “tells us 
that he' found a eonsiderable portion of the Ara- 
maic document which Eusebius cites as preserved 
in the archives of E(Je»sa.® • This document contains 
two. letters which purport ^to have been written 
in the fifteenth year of the Roman Emperor 
Tiberius. The writer of the first letter was Abgar 
>r Abgar the Black. It appears fhafc 
occasion to s^nd messeng^ to .Phoenida, 


Uchomo, < 
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HiliK) t&Gom heard of the vorka o| |tarv«%Qs betiefi- 
oetaloift that were bei^g done by Jesue Clmst at 
I^^UpMialeixi. Thillbea accordingly they .extended 
jonm^ to veri^'the strange intell%ence. 
juifae the Q^leen j:hey f^und that the half 

had not be^yt<Sld,theni ; and, on their return to 
Edessa, thgy related at Abgar’s court all they had 
l^n aela heard. It ^me to 4)ass soon afterwards 
wy Abgar fell sick of a grievous disease, and he 
dei^atched Anan, his tahularius, who had brought 
the tidings from Jerusalem, with a letter t<f Jesus, 
begging Him to come and cure him, promising at 
the tiamc time to share his kingdom with “the 
excellent Saviour,” and to protect Him from the 
Jews. The same document contains the reply 
which Abgar Uchomo is said to have received, to 
the effect th^’t Jesus had work iu Jerusalem which 


He might ‘not leave; but that, after He haddbeen 
“ received up,” He would send one of His cSsciples 
to cure the king and to give life*to those with him. 
Now it was Judas Thomas— ^a^ the apostle seems 
almost invariably to l^e called? in Edessene liter- 
ature — who, according to the legend, acted as 
CSirist’s amanuensis in writing this reply, and it 
Was* Judas Thomas who “ by a divine impulse ” sent 
Thaddmus,* after the ascension, to Edessa, where he 
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heateb, l»it ## 

aSA the vilUgw fer ^ 

lijMWVy M JniaJiad tliein, 

{ia«iM)4d in them deacon§ aDta^i4^era, and injitinuit^ 
who should read the and tnnght 

tihe ordinances of the ministry “ witmi»^d>,with-j 
out.” After all these things he fell ^iNl^ ^ 
sickness of which he departed from this 
And he called for Aggeeus* before the whole As- 
sembly of the Church, and bade him draw near, 
and made Um “ guide and ruler ” in his stead. 
And Palut, who was a deacon, he made elder j* and 
Abshelama, who was a scribe, he made deacon. 
And so Tbaddmus left a name and an ex^m^ 
which lived long in Edessa. 

As the master had done, so did jihe disciple. 
Aggssus too, with the same ordination* i^hich he 
had received, made “ priests and guides ” in the 
whole of Mesopotamia, including Persia, the As- 
syrians, the Armemans, and the countries tli^d 
about Babylon as far as the borders of the tni^ns. 

Now A^seus was, before he entered ii^to 
service of the Church, a maker of silks, and !|t IImI 
day the throne was occupied by one of 
tlchomo's wicked son^ wbo sent word to Ag||^iffiii 
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gold; siH^ ''m, 
~i in 

tbere was 


p':'3Po''Etteii fin %t 

pcte^le rep|l^;^:vntli which the hi'ng was 


OQ^ged ^iflit hed(^p^]}ed a sh^nd meraenger, 
'ii^VtHake ^jSf^gp q| Aggseos as he sat in lAo 
chiipdi ^^^nding ; so that the bishop suddenly 
id there was ^o\timo for him to lay his 
on jPialut, his destined successor. Palut, 
therefore, went to Antioch and received ordination 
at the hands of Serapion, the bishop of that %ee. 

Not to dwell on the flagrant anachrojiism in this 
stor}^ — Serapion being Bishop of Antioch at the 
midvof the second century — the point to be noted 
is.^j l jHfact of the dependence of Edessa on the see 
oa '^tioch at the time when these stories, were 
invented. But from the beginning it had not been 
so. Th&e’stoiies w'ere intended to prove tha? the 
succession’ of Edessene bishops was in tlie last 
resort traceable to St Thomas. 

) -same device was repeatj^d, o'nly on a larger 
?!ik connection jvith the work of Maris,® 
.AhlithwMiseiple of Thaddseus, who went to Ctesi- 
capital city of the Parthian kings. 
_ ibn was situated on the left bank of the 
ij^'iJoBt Opposite to Sel^ucia; and the double 
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Arabs A1 

the bead of tbe yaet 

^ to Ijp 

Do<tt3diaii»^^^8li|||&' the two 
AhwZi Temen, ^nd the Soootea, toe 

to have returned to CtesiphorT^'ffcl^*'^ * good' 
age he died. His disciples, who ha^J^g*®*^y, 
inquired of the dying bishop about his succUV^t 
and been instructed to “ seek him at Jerusalei^’ 
sent at once to the Holy City to deSnand a prelate 
for the East ; and the venerable Simeon sent them 


Abres, a kinsman of his own, who during an 
episcopate of sixteen years consecrated a lai|^ 
number of bishops, and was much beloved for his 
charity. His immediate successors, Abraham a^d 
Jacob, both of the same family as Abres, were oto* 
secrated at Antioch ; and after them an important 
change was introduced into the admln&tratmn. 
When the see of Seleucia-Otesijhon became vacant 
after the death of Jacob, his son Achadabues and 


Jab-Jesus were both ^nt by the Church to Antioch, 
with a request that the bifihop of that aee would 
consecrate whichever of the two he thou^t tbe^ 
most worthy of the dignity. They weafis both, how- ^ 
ev»r, arrested by the J^man prefect *4S Peimim 
‘T*Tlfttfr^ Jab-Jesus rith his host Was cmej^i#dj 
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‘il^ylB'jidbiftdabaes eaotf|>«i^to Ibrasaletn and tbeire 
ooii86erati(Mi*«> tibie iucideiit soggeated 
an litfa^gHeil^ vheiti^ it dioold ba umeoessary 
ifer tsba Indio^-elect in latoie to aaeJc eonaemdoa 
at Antinch. The biahop of this see renonnced his 
i%ht of ordinatipn >and so, when Selettcia>Ctesiphon 
again fell vacant, a synod of bishops was assem- 
bled, and the pielate- elect received consecration 
at their hands. Thus the link between Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon and* Antioch seems to have been prac- 
tically severed, and the former became, as it is 
called, Autocephalus — a change in the. external re- 
latidhs of the Parthian Church which was effected 
not long before the dynasty of the Arsacids was 
overthrown by the Sassanians in the year 226. 

Without insisting on the anachronisms which like- 
wise characterise the lists of the bishops of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon* it is to be observed that about th^ time 
when these stories were written, Antioch was the 
metropolitan see, and held the right of otdaining 
the Parthian bishops. But ftom the beginning, as 
th»> stones were intended to prbve, it had not been 
81^. Ai the beginning the fountain of ecclesiastical 
QiideTS fsr ^leucia-Ctesiphon, as well as Edessa, 
'Was St Tli<>ina8 ; for M^s, like Aggmus, was or- 
dained by .Thaddens, his deputy! Thus from St 
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It is tlierefore «s a qaestion of apciiMt|QiU<f sitdllM' 
sion that we are to view St 'Ihemas’s patMtHige of 
all the churches in the Parthian empire aiid tibe 
East. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ST THOMAS, THE APOSTLE OP THE INDIANS. 


The story of St Thomas’s Indian apostleship is first 
told with great fulness of detail in the apocryphal 
‘Aell of Apostles.’ In that collection the ‘Acts of 
Thomas’ is one of the best -preserved chapters. 
The date of it has been approximately determined. 
Both external testimony and internal evidence seem 
to agree in assigning it to the end of the second 
ce]g,tuiy.^ * It was written by one of the^ Syrian 
G-nostics, who was most probably of the city of 
Inessa. The name of the ’author is not known, but 
it< W suggested that tlfe .treatise might have 

mitten by Bard^nes. 

iltiHCdesanes fulfilled probably all the conditions, 
<Mie, requisite for the authorship. He was a 
Gnostic and a native of Edessa, having been 
as the companion of Abgar VIII., who 
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he Hved from 151 tojaMti 
solilkl he would have been. a man in hhi 
erhefr'the * Acts* was written ; he was jbttateiiiid in 
thdiah flffiuts, havihg compiled ‘ Hypomneiotila 
Indies ' from onj infoimation which he teceived 
from an Indian embassy passing through Edeaaa 
on its way to the* court of Rome ; he had a patriotic 
zeal for the honour 'and glory of Edessa ; and he 
was, according to Renan, “an ardent preacher of 
CJuistianity, almost a missionary.”* Whoever 
wrote the ‘ Acts ’ had undoubtedly such conditions 
as these to fulfil ; but Bardesanes was married and 
had a son, Harmouius, who inherited in enh&ced 
richness his father’s gift of hymn-writing, and 
whose hymns became so popular that St Ephrem 
found no other mcaus to dethrone them and to 
keep children from their charm than, to compose 
orthddox hymns to the same airs. NoW it' is mor- 
ally impossible, as will be seen hereafter, that tbs 
author of the ‘ Acts ’ dbuld have been hims^ a 
married man. But ithough Bardesanes is thus ex- 
cluded, the treatise 'before us may have been writ- 
ten by a disciple of the school of Bardesanes. 

The opening scene in the *Acts of Thomas' is 
JaM in Jerasalem, where the apostles had just ^^- 
4|oited out the regionsrof the world among them} 
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mill ** JitdAB l^tonuw, also caUed'Didymus/’ is ir^pre- 
seisMl^ld^ being iii content with his lot He pro- 
iMsol jbiinii^f nnable, bn account of the wealmess 
the to go to India, saying, “ Sow can I, 
bdngaii Hebrew man, go* among the Indians to 
proidaim the truth«?” And, though the Saviour 
appeared to Thomas in the night bidding him be 
of good courage, and assuring him of the sufficiency 
of His unfailing grace, the doubting apostle still 
•refused to obey, saying, “ Wheresoever Thou wish- 
est to send me, send me elsewhere, for to the Indians 
I am not going.” Meanwhile an Indian merchant 
of thi name of Abbanes, sent by King Gondophares 
to procure a carpenter to build him a palace, ap- 
peared in Jerusalem ; and, having met in the slave- 
market with Jesus, who pointed to Thomas as a fit 
and proper person for his purpose, bought of Him 
the^ apostle-carpenter for three pounds of un^ined 
silver. Next day Thomas came to the Lord and 
said, “Thy will be done,” whereupon Abbanes and 
he began to sail away ; and*they had a fair wind, 
and sailed fast until they caihe to Andrapolis, a 
royal dty. 

When they arrived there, the marriage-feast of 
the king’s daughter was being celebrated, and 
Thmaas aoeompanied Abbanes to the feast. And, 
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wbfiik he saw them ell redmiog, he lecUiied eho|(p 
the midst. But he would neither eet ttdt 
end a dnte*girh a Hebrew by race, and 
played over him a long iime, and presaatl^ he 
sang a Hebrew ^ong, getting forth the pKaiMet el 
the bride, which none but the ilute>girl under** 
stood. Meanwhile a naughty cup-bearer struck the 
stranger, and Thomas quietly replied that God wUuld 
forgive him in the world to come, but the hand 
that had been lifted against His apostle would be* 
dragged along by a dog. And so it came to pass ; 
for the cup.-bcarer, having gone to the fountain to 
draw water, met a lion there, and the lion rent him 
in pieces, and the dogs immediately seized hb 
limbs, among which idso one black dog, laying hold 
of his right hand in his mouth, brought it to the 
place of the banquet. And when it was proved to 
be tl^* hand of the cup-bearer who had struck the 
apostle, the flute-girl broke her flutes in pieces and 
threw them away, and went and sat down at th® 
feet of Thomas, sa>ihg that be*was eithemlpod or 
Godis apostle. And the king having heaBd^ll^Bsme 
and s^iijbrtn him, “Rise up and go with me, 
pray fof*my daugh^, for she b my Only cpilb 
^d to-day 1,^-e her aj^.” And having 
and ilittitb hands oi|*^hem, he said, Hie X<ord 
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tie with you,” and he left them in the place, 
|ui|Sripii( Away. 

It tl^ point that the author of the ‘ Acts 
^tlkllliitas ’ first unmistakably shows the cloven 
liSSdftftidhtuig his hero in oolours.so strongly con- 
demned by St Paul# as characteristic of evil times ; 
making him both “abstain from meats,” and also 
begin his crusade against msArimony. 

For when the bridegroom, after the departure of 
hll the guests, lifted the curtain which separatejd 
him from his bride, he saw TJiomas, as he supposed, 
conversing with her. Then he asked .in surprise, 
“ How canst thou be found here ? did I not see thee 
go out before all ? ” And the TiOrd answered, “ I 
am not Judas Thomas, but his l)r6ther.” And the 
Lord sat down, and ordered them also to sit down, 
calling on them to remember all that His brother 
had to them against matrimony, and p<^mis- 
ing that, if they would undo the knot which had 
tied that day, they would partake of the true 
marriage, and enter the brid5-eham^er full of light 
and immortality. T]||||||B *cot||||||| obeyed •this 

exhortation, much to’^ro^ grief olHe king, who 
Qtderod Ihogias to be eppreh^||MH buf he and 
Abbames wssre already on J;heir way7and!|(l8f escaped 
hands. 
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AM iiMiteli 4»tne to the citaai of IMift* 
Ahhaaes iittrodiioed 8t Thomas to King; Onndo* 
pharm^- Mio, having shown him a |dace beyond 
the gates of the city, well wooded and well watered, 
where he wished.to ereot a palace, asked St Thomas 
if he would undertake the worl^ and when he would 
be ready to begin. “I shall begin,*' said the 
apostle, “in October and hnish in April.” And 
the king wondering, said, “ Every building is 
built in summer; but canst thou build and makdi 
a palace in winter itself?” “Thus it must be,” 
replied St .Thomas, “ and otherwise it is impos- 
sible.” The king, thinking that the apostfe-car- 
penter was likely to know his own business best, 
judiciously fell in with this, part of his proposal. 
“ And the apostle, having taken a reed, measured 
the place and marked it out ; and he»8et the doors 
towdl^s the rising of the sun, to look lo the light, 
and the windows towards its setting, to look to 
the winds ; and he made the bakehouse to be to- 
wards the south, arid the water-tank, for abund- 
ance, towards the n\)rth. ”. Afid the king exclaimed, 
“Thou art a craftsman indeed, and it is fitl^g 
that thou shouldest serve kings.” The king then, 
things for the apostle,” took his 
from time to time “ the money 


liaving “ lelb many 
departi|^^«ending 
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nectawAiy for the living, both of hint find 
the othec. ” . And one day l^e Idng eent 

asking ^IH^oxnas to* report pr<^rei» ; ^and the 
royal messenger was instructed to r^ly that the 
palaee was fint^ed all but l;he roQf, and that more 
money was needed. Gold and silver uncoined 
were therefore despatched, and the wheels of time 
moved on ; but a crisis was near. For “ when the 
• king came into the city, he inquired of his friends 
sabout the palace which Judas, who also is Thomas, 
had built ; ” and they said that he had neither 
built a palace nor done anything else, of what he 
promised to do, but he went round the cities and 
districts, giving all he had to the poor, and teach- 
ing. that there is on§ God; that he healed the 
diseased, and cast out demons, and did many ex- 
traordinary things, and they thought that he was 
a magician? “ But his acts of compassion aipp4 the 
cures done by him as a free gift, and still more, 
his single-mindedness, and gentleness, and fidelity, 
show that he is a just mau,*oir an apostle of the 
new God whom he p^ipaches ; ‘for he continually 
&StB and prays, and eats only bread with salt, and 
his drink is water, and he carries one coat, whether in 
waria weather or in cold, and he takes nothing from 
oneii.but gives to other* even what he has.” 
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Oi heacmg t\^ thd idag was mmI 

“stroked his la«D witb k&i kaa^ 8hakiajg*|||^ 
bead foir*a long 8o*he sent fbr St 

and Abbanes, and asked whethcar the palaoe wue 
finished, and when h^ iu%ht see it. {Ckoi St 
Thomas replied that it was r^y, adding, **How. 
thou canst not see it; but when thou hast de» 
parted this life thou shalt spe it.” And the king 
was greatly enraged, and put St Thomas in chains, 
and cast him and Abbanes into prison, resolvingn 
to flay them alive and burn them with fire. But 
bis weakly ^brother Gad was so distressed at the 
indfgnity suflered by the king that he suddenly 
died ; and in the other world he saw a palace* so 
beautiful that he begged th^angels to let him live 
in its lowest chambers. But they answered that 
it could not be, for this was hiS brother’s palace, 
erecti^ by the Christian. Gad therefore asked 
and obtained leave from the angels to go back to 
the world that he might buy the palace from 
his brother. So w;htn they were putting gravo- 
clothes on the body it ret^pmed to life; aiid||tf||d 
at once sought an interview with the kinM^B 

5 d him to sell him the palace. But Q0uSl^ 
wished to keep it for binQBelf, and aadoed 
ther that St Thomas, who was still 
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A better one. Then King Gondo- 
llliiSSII aodi became foUoweis of the a|>ostle, 
beg^^ for the seal bf baptisiRa ; mid the apostle 
sealed ^iavi» ^d they heard the voice of the Lord 
esyhigi Peace to yob, brethren.” And many 
nthen idso believei^ and were added, and came 
to the refuge of the Saviour. 

Now the great purpose pf this apocryphal 
treatise is to advocate celibacy as a Christian 
institution; and, in order to give his opinions 
an authoritative character, the author puts them 
into the mouth of St Thomas, around whose head 
all the devices of his cunning art have been 
insidiously employed to paint a magnificent halo. 
The more he exalted St I’liomas, the more au- 
thority he hoped to secure in supitort of his own 
opinions ; ai^d so he spared no ] tains to glorify, 
after his* own fashion, the apostolic puppe^hat 
his unchastened imagination had created — so 
diSereut in all respects from the portrait drawn 
in a few touches by St Joha. , We have already 
seen that he represented St Thomas as the twin 
^rothw of the Lord Jesus Himself, both being 
in> much alike that the one could not be dis- 
llngdished from the other; and it was doubtless 
ilt eon6e<}uence of this identification that he 
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thoiigh|„,4t 4 Beedfal to prefix ‘Judas* to ^ 
apostle’! name.” 

The author do«s not hesitate even to suggest 
the identity of the disciple with the Master. For 
this identification he skilfully prepares 4he«way. 
He introduces St Thomas, ^ot as a fisherman, 
but as a carpenter ; a representation which seems 
to have captivated the imagination of later gener- 
ations in the Church, so that, wherever the story * 
of St Thomas has been subjected to artistic treat- 
ment, the apostle is invariably n\ resented — as, 
for example, in Raphael’s fine picture in Rome, 
on the Indo - Portuguese coins that 1)ear tiic 
apostle’s name, and on the slab in the Goancst! 
Roman Catholic Church at the Little Mount, 


near Madras — with a carpenter’s rule in his hand. 
The purpose of this conception is ma(le abundantly 
cleai^by the fact that St Thomas is ‘presently 
invested with a function peculiar to our Lord — 
namely, that of preparing mansions in heaven 
for them that bebeve. If any further proof of 
th,e preconceived tendency ^of these representations 
were required, it would be found in the tdliiuony pf , 
Friar Jordanus, who certifies that in his (circa ^ 
Christians of St Thomas' on the Vest 
coin of Southern India held it as an article of 
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belief that their |>atron saint was no otiier than 
the Ghiist of God,* .How long before the four- 
teenth centtt^ this tenet was accepted, it is per- 
haps impossible to trace back, step by step, 
through the generations; but ^he fact of its 
acceptance is a cur^us example of the induence 
of the ‘Acts,’ and an unexpected proof of the 
direct or indirect connection of the ancient Church 
in Southern India with the still more ancient 
Church of E<lcssa. 

When our author has invested his hero with 
this extraordinary rank and power,, it is not 
wonderful that, in accordance with a notion so 
jtopular in his time’, he should have pelded to 
the temptation of multiplying miracles as a 
means of c<.)n version. 1’he miraculous element 
nins through the whole treatise ; but there are 
three not*able miracles to which vast impojjfcance 
is evidently attached. They are entitled, (1) 
About the dragon and the young man ; (2) About 
the demon that dwelt in th^ woman; (3) About 
the young man who Jdlled the maiden. The 
narratives of these miracles cannot be pronounced 
unexceptionably pure, but they do not fail to 
recofd that each was productive of a large addition 
to the membership of the Church of St Thomas. 
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The Olmvok being thus established on c 
l^lliidttlioo, it ira» niNtced a fitting thing that its 
jtj^oetdtio Ibund^ should 'move on to another 
regioxi of India, and there carry forward till 
sucoeceful crusade i^iast matrimony until he 
should achieve even in this ^ doubtful cause tlie 
honour of martyrdom. So, when St Thomas left 
the capital city ofi Gondopbares and passed to 
that of Misdeus, he converted first Mygdonia,’ 
the wife of the chief minister, who in obedience 
to the apostle’s instructions refused to live any 
longer with Charisius, her husband ; and the king 
ha<l hardly received Charisius’s complaint On the 
subject when he discovered that his own queen, 
Mygdonia’s sister, as well as his son, Jusanes, 
and others of his household, bad become converts 
to the same doctrine. Then, at the command 
of tl^s irate Indian king, St Thom&s was' cast 
into prison, where he preached the Word to tbe 
prisoners, so that all rejoiced at his presence. 
But one day St .Thomas overheard tl ^J aiters 
wrangling and saying, “,What wrong W 

done to that sorcerer that, availing h^vaaK^''M 
his magic art, he has opened the door of ftiC 
prison and wishes to. set all the prisoners I 
Southey took him, and stripped him, and.gufd^ 
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% gir^e, alid thus they stood before the 
ho%*’ eaid^ Misdeus, “ hast thou run 
a!iM^ 11^ 'cc^e to this country?” And* Thomas 

I might save many, and 
thaii;i*%might by thy hands depart^rom this body.” 
Tlienl|!lking became impatient, and rose, taking* 
Thomas, with a few soldiers under arms, outside 
the city. And when, they had gone forth three 
stadia, he delivered him to four soldiers and to 
one of the polemarchs, and ordered them to take 
him to the mountain and spear him ; but he him- 
self returned to the city. 

Su^h being the substance of the life of St Thomas 
according to the ‘ Acts,’ the question that now falls 
to be considered is whether any fragment of truth 
may be extracted from this apocryphal story. It 
seems not unreasonable to assume that, after 
eliminating* the miraculous elements and dogCrinal 
vagaries, there may remain a few geographical or 
historical facts on which the author could bang 
his own opinions. Some ligRt Ins been cast on 
the subject by modern research* and archaeological 
expierts have been for some time at work on help- 
ful lines. In, consequence of the extension of our 
Indian frontier towards fhe north-west, and our 
diplomatic and military relations with Afghanistan, 
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mtereBtin|( 4idcov€tie(l. have been made which tend ‘ 
to ciunW t^t it is in that region we mnsf loc& for 
the lem of Goitdophares and the. field of St 
thonuo^B labonia Nummus coins bearing Greek 
legends— certainly not less than thirty thotisaitd in 
•number, and ranging over a period of more than 
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^three centuries — have been found in Cabul and the 
Punjab. The greater number belong to the serje 
of pure Greek princes who ruled over the Xndis 
provinces of Alexander the Great. The remaincUS*'^ 
belong to their Sc 3 rthian conquerors and tO tlteir 
Indo-Parthian contemponmes. Among these Indo*- 
‘Parthian princes is to be. reckoned Gondophares, 

The inscription on* the obverse side of those 
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Gondophatfos coios 10 |h Greek characters, on the 
reverse side in lodian^Pali. Hie Gtedh form of the 
name is, on the horseman coins, r0NAO4>APOT, 
pn the bust coins, TNAO^EPPOT; while the 
Indian Pali equiv^ent is Guda^p^rma or Qada- 
' pkarasdf^ 

The important*qaestions concerning Gondophares 
are, Where and when did Jie rule? Both are 
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answered In the following extract from (^neral 
Outtningham ® : “ The coins of Gondophares are 
common in Cabul and Candahar, and Sistan, and 
in the Western and Southern Punjab. All these 
countries, therefore, iqust ha'Vie owned his sway. 

was, besides, the head and founder of his 
family, as no less than three members of it claim 
relationship with him on their coins — viz., Orth- 
<ignes, his full brother, A-hdagases, his nephew, . 
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and Soua (qx Semn)^ a||kOre distant ieliicti<%!* f!i»> 
coins of Orthagnes are found in SMwti 
dahar,Hkose of Abdagases and 6asw In #io 
Western Punjab. I presume, therdEbis, that) tkey 
were the viceroys of those provinces on the^fdrt 
of the great King Gondophares, who himself 
resided at Cabul. All the nontes are those ' of 
Parthians, but the language ,of the coins is Indian 
Pali. Abdagases is the name of the Parthian 
chief who headed the successful revolt against 
Artabanus in a.d. 44. The great power of Gondo- 
phares, and^thc discovery of a coin of Artabanus 
eouutennarked with the ])eculiar monogram^ of all 
the Gondopharian dynasty, make it fairly proba- 
ble that the Indo-Parthian Abdagases was the same 
as the Parthian chief whose revolt is recorded by 
Tacitus (Anual. xv. 2) and Josephus (Aniiqua, xx 
iii. 2)\ This surmise is very much strengthenod by 
the date of the revolt (a.d. 44), which would dbii» 
Gondophares a contemporary of St Thomas.” ' ^ 
Further light rcg£ft’ding the period of Gond^ 
phares’ governments is deriyed from an inscription 
on the Taht-i-Bahi ^ stone, now in the Museum nt 
Lahore. Unfortunately for history, this stone vfas 
used for many years,, perhaps for many centunOfl,, 
for the grindinit of spices, so that all the tnidA^ 
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|MI| o|'|li», iBseiiptiooi h«» suffered and beeome 
HSd^iome pprtions have been obliterated 
3^0 whole* iimoripti^n consbtsd of six 
liHSi'' of writ^. It can be inferred from the con> 
clt^ktg |>ati of the inscrip^on, imperfect as it is, 
that the stone commemorates the building of a ^upa 
<M a vihar by some pious Buddhist, “ for his own 
regions merit and th^ religious merit of his father 
and his mother.” The first two lines, which con- 
tain the name of the king and the date, are trans- 
lated by Professor Dowson ® its follow’s : “In the 
twenty-sixth year of the great King Gpndophares, 
(and)* on the third day of the month Vaisakha, 
(year) one hundred (100) of the Sanivatsara.” As 
the Samvatsara or era of Vikraniaditya corresponds 
to 56 B.C., the date on the stone, according to this 
reading, would he 44 a.d. 

The result of the testimony derived fromyjoms 
and ^om the Taht-i-Bahi stone, then, is that an 
Indo-Parthian king of the name of Gondophares 
rvb[|Bd over India in the first century, that the seat 
of ‘hi? government wag at Cabul, and that his 
India coincides with the Punjab and Afghanistan, 
and does not include peninsular India. 

Itf* will thus be seen, on review, that the author 
lif!lbhe ‘Acts,’ by two strokes of his pen, brings 
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St SliofuM Jpait Jenij8cd|iii to the oomt of^pknicb* 
ph4»!t (1^ **They began to sail away,«and they 
had a luf wind, the^ came to An^poUs." 
(2.) **And when the apostle came into the cities 
of India, with Abba^es the merchant, «AbhaneB 
went away to salute Gondopj^ares, the king, asd 
reported to him about the carpenter whom he had 
brought.” Can we « fill up the interspaces? The 
attempt to do so is at least worth making. From 
Jerusalem Abbanes and St Thomas would go down 
to Caesarea and take ship at tliat port for Alex- 
andria, from which the route to India in those days 
was Jis well defined as the overland route of the 
P. & O. Company from London to Bombay is 
in this year of grace 1892. From Alexandria 
they would go by boat up the Canopic branch of 
the Nile to Andrapolis or Andropolis,*® ; and, after 
halting there, would pursue their course io Coptos. 
From Coptos they would go by land to Berenice 
on the Red Sea shore, almost under the tropical 
a distance of 258 Reman miles, where they 
again embark. l>3parting from Berenice, and sail- 
ing, according to the ancient mode of navigation, 
along the Arabian shore, to the promontoryj 
^yagrus, they would hold their course along ^tiie 
c^gl^f Persia and Gedrosia (now Beloochistan), 
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to Pattala (stow .Tstta), at the head of 
the lower delta of tiie Indus ; then up the Indus 
as £ir sa (Say) Attock*, whence«they would strike 
to the left up the valley of the Cabul river till 
they* OEwne to Gondopharcs’ capital. Thus St 
Thomas reached th§ scene where he was to begin 
his apostolic labours in foreign parts. 

But the India of St ^Thomas, was wider than that 
of Gondophares. The fact is, tl»at the whole area 
between the Indus and the eastern frontier of Persia, 
and between the Indian Ocean and the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan, was formerly denominated 
India. In the treaty made between Seleucus 
Nicator and Chandragapta, the Hindu Kush, with 
its continuation to the east and west, was to l)e the 
boundary between Iran and India, — the latter 
sovereign haying sway “ not merely over the Ganges 
valley in*all its extent, and the whole north-west of 
India, but, in the region of the Indus, at least over 
a part of what is now Cabul ; further, over Arachosia 
or Afghanistan; presumably* also over the waste 
and arid Gedrosia, the modem Beloochistan,^ as 
* well as over the Delta and mouths of the Indus.” “ 
But the agreement referred to did not last long ; 
and* when the Parthians rose to power, all India 
west of the Indus fell into their hands. Pliny 
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ullMmB mu tbat ** many^ndeed do not feekcm 
jtadiw to be the wtotetn b^undaiy <if In^, but* 
incllidb^ to that texvi also foftr satrapiae i»l this side 
of the river/* which, in the langui^ of modem 
gteography, eorr^ond.to Beloochistan, Qandahar, 
Heiat, and Oabui^ It may added that it is in 
the sense of India west of the Indus that the* 
name is used in the (Bible; fmd it is in this sense 
that St Thomas’s India is to be understood. 

When St Thomas left the kingdom of Gondo- 
phares, he entered another Indian kingdom or 
satrapy, and made the acquaintance of another 
Indian king, at whose court he began •work 
afresh, and at whose hands he was ultimately put 
to death. Later authorities give the name of the 
place where St Thomas was dismissed from his 
sufferings as Calamina, the identification of which 
is one^of the ))uzzles that still pei-plex the student 
of the history of the Church of St Thomas. The 
earliest mention of this name appears to be by 
Hippolytus,^^ who diod between the years 235 and 
23^. According to one i^eading of the told: nf 
Hippolytus, the name is Caramene ; and, if rid* 
reading is allowed, the burial-place of St Thomds is 
evidently to be identified with Carainana,^*''tlftS 
modern Kerman, in Eastern Persia; but if no!,' 
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mqst look for it lb Calama, a town men* 
turned Nearehns, o}^ the seaboard of Gedrosia. 
In an^ it'i'iB evident that, •according* to this 
apocayiphal etory, which is almost the only post- 
canoaicak information we , haye^ concerning St 
Thomas, the aposU^ died and was buried in that 
India west of the Indus to which he went on 
receipt of his commission. • In that India he 
preached, and performed miracles, and established 
oburehes. From the date of his arrival in the 
country to the date of his death he never left it. 
That and that alone is the India of which he was 
the apostle. The whole circle of early literature 
knows no other India thus distinguished. So 
Galamina” inust be sought, at all events, within 
the four comers of India west of the Indus. 

But Calamina was not destined to be the final 
resting - ;^Ce of St Thomas’s bones, for “ long 
afterwards, when one of the king’s sons became 
demoniac, Misdeus opened the apostle’s tomb to 
find a bone wherewith to touch and cure his 
sUn. But, behold, no Jjoues were there, for ojie 
of the brethren had carried them away to (Edessa 
in) the region of the west. Wherefore he took 
Som^* dust from the place where the bones had 
lain, and touched his son wkh it, and immediately 
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tilie left bjon. ^Utieii Misdeus met 
brethm mnder the stile BTphoma, atpali y teg 
in the inottiiteaii»«aiid ent<Atated them tomM^ for 
him, that he might obtain merey througn SmiM 

Cairist” 

It thus appem« that th^ destination of tile 
relics of St Thomas, which is a point in the post- 
canonical history of the apostle that has received 
a vast amount of attention, was something well* 
known at the date of the ‘ Acts.’ In fact the 
author of the ‘Acts' seems to record the speedy 
removal of the dead apostle to his own worshipful 
city with au air of triumph, as if St Thomas, who 
had not been able to visit the Edessenes in person 
during his lifetime, could yet, being dead, not 
escape their loving guardianship. It is perhaps 
not too much to suppose that one of the author’s 
motives for writing the ‘ Acts ’ was Ito put in 
circulation what might be accepted as an authentic 
account of the deportation of St Thomas’s remains 
to his beloved Edessa. Anything that would 
add glory to his beloved qty was dear to the heart 
of the disciple of Bardesanes. 

To us not the least interesting aspect of the 
-story lies in the question, which it cannot fidl 
to suggest. Was theiie really a Church in India 
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^ Indus dumg the latter pert of the 
second’ e|ntQX]rf Hiatorf has little to say in 
re^ly, Peihaps the otoKrest approximation to an 
antnrer that history makes will be found in our 
nextmhaptm. But the position of the author 
of the *Aots’ in relation to the question before 
us can hardly be doubtful. He would have 
answered it with an unhesitating affirmative. 

’ His business was to supply a fictitious genesis 
for a Church of w’hosc existence he was well 
assured, in such a manner as to make it appear 
that the Indian Church was but a younger sister 
of the Church of Edessa, both having sprung 
directly or indirectly from the apostolic etforts of 
Bt Thomas. 



CHAPTER V. 

c 

THE FIRST IN^DIAN MISSIOXARY. 

T^e story of the first Indian missionary is bound 
up with thf story of the Indian spostleship of St 
Bartholomew. It forms an instructive episddiS in 
the history of the Church of Alexandria, whidi 
seems to have fascinated and perplexed weiy 
student of the early propagation of the Gospel 
in India. It carries us back to a time when the 
last of the apostles was already full foursco^ yilim 
in his grave. For, although the origin of Cluas* 
tianity in Alexandria is usually ascribed to St 
Mark, yet we kno>fr little of the history of the 
Alexandrian Church bcy(>nd the names of. its 
bishops, till the fourth quarter of t&h second 
century. In the year 179, a notable man ascenditd 
the ecclesiastical throne. , His name was De'met^ 
rius. His origin was*so humble, and his episco*- 
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60 niisl^gmslied for success in administration, 
limt Ilk %ttemdnction into office van accounted for 
iu lotar ages on the hypothens ot miraoidons inter- 
rentiott. While Bishop Julian' — so runs the Egyp- 
tian l^ead — ^was on his deathbed, .he was informed 
an angel that th^ man who should on the suc- 
ceeding day bring him a present of grapes, was de- 
sigUed as his successor* On the morrow a country- 
man, who could neither read nor write, and who 

« m 

was married, made his appearance in the predicted 
manner, and Julian* acknowledged him as the 
chosen of the Lord. Demetrius was ipost unwill- 
ing to accept the proffered dignity, and he had to 
be ordained by main force. But from the time of 
his consecration ho became another man. He im- 
mediately applied himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and proved one of the most learned prelates 
of his time. * His being married rendered his flock 
unwilling at first to receive him, as it happened 
that, from St Mark downward, none such had been 
promoted to the see. This Reluctance, however, 
was shortly removed, and Demetrius entered on 
his long and successful reign of more than forty- 
two years — a longer period than the chair of St 
Mark was ever filled b)'^ any one prelate, unth the 
exception of Athanasius.^ 
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One of tile most remarkable distinctions of the 
epscopate of Demetrius was the devdopmei^t of 
the catenhetieal ssiiool of ^exandria^to a standard 
higher than it had previously attained. It was at 
first a mere prep{lrator}r class for the instiwction of 
catechumens in the elements of the Christian faith ; 
but under the presidency of successive distinguished 
teachers, it grew into a commanding centre of phil- 
osophical research and theological leiirnin^. The 
influx of converts of every age and rank, from the 
midst of a eonimuuit)’ which had served itself heir 
to all the science and philosoph}’’ of the world, had 
necessitated on the part of the Church a prcJfound 
investigation and scientific development of the first 
principles of her faitli, unknown because unneeded 
in earlier times. To meet, this necessity, eminent 
men were providentially raised up. • In the days 
of Demetrius tlu're were three such masters, who 
eclipsed all their predecessors. They were Pantse- 
nus, Clement, and Origen. 

The writings of Cfement and Origen survive, and 
their opinions, character, *and influence are wdl 
known ; but the works of Pantsenus have been jloat, 
and the fragments of his history that have come 
dbwn to us seem to ^ye but a faint idea of his 
powers. A Hebre^ by nation, a Sicilian by bitth, 
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Pautfenus was in philosophy an eclectic, drawing 
his principal dogmas ,firom the Stoic and Pytha- 
gorean sects and having h^en converted to 
Christianity, lie was placed at the head of the 

catechetical school of Alexandria. Clement, his 

• • 

convert and pupil, ^escribing his teachers, speaks 
of Pantsenus as the last of them, but the first in 
power, and continues “ Having tracked him out, 
• concealed in Egypt, I found rest. He, the true, the 
Sicilian bee, gathering the spoil of the flowers of 
the prophetic and apostolic meadow, engendered in 

t 

the souls of his hearers a deathless element of know- 
ledge.i’ ® About the year 189 or 190 he became 
the first historical missionary to India. The story 
of this episode in his life has been told both by 
Eusebius and Jerome. And since their testimony 
on this point Jias frequently been used as helping 
to prove 1;he existence of a Church in South India 
in the end of the second century, and so far encour- 
aging the belief in an apostolic origin for that 
Church, it becomes necessary rin this place to dis- 
cuss the question. 

The testimony of the learned Bishop of Cassarea 
is to the effect that Pantsenus “ displayed such 
ardour, and so zealous a disposition respecting the 
Divine Word, that he was eonstituted a herald of 

E 
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the Ooq)el of Christ te/^he liwtiom ISastt*’ 
that he went m iax aa fxiilia ; that he there tihimd 
his own arrival anti^^tdd by some who, ifere 
Acquainted with the Gospd of llbtthew, to whem 
Bartholomew, one of ^e apostles, had preiched, 
and had left them the GospeJ of Matthew in the 
Hebrew, which was also preserved until this time.”* 
Jerome’s account, which is ip entire hmmony with 
that of Eusebius, is, for one or two touches of its 
own, worthy of separate quotation. “ Pantmnus,” 
he says, “vras a man of such learning, both in 
the sacred Scriptures and in secular knowledge, 
that Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria^ sent 
him to India at the request of ambassadors firom 
that nation. And there he found that Bartholo- 
mew, one of the twelve apostles, had preached the 
advent of our Lord Jesus Christ according to the 
Gospel of Matthew written in Hebrew, *whi6h he 
brought away with him on his return to Alex- 
andria.”® • ^ 

How long Fantsemis laboured in India, or what 
were the fruits of his la^ur, is tmeertmni. It 
would seem that he had a comparatively .flhbfet 
career in the country, and that he had no snccessm,! 
ai least from the Church, that sent him. At fdl 
events he ■ returned t« Alexandria and resumed 
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fixAii 0eQ|4^, who officiated for him in his absence, 
his ii^kfati' the head jof Its famous school ; and it 
is probable that both *0ement*and Origen owed 
scniB^ of t^eir knowledge of India and its people 
to foission of their a^mii'ed^ preceptor. The 
former, in a weU-kppwn passage, speaks of Indian 
Oymuosophists and ‘ other barbarian philosophers,’ 
witii a minuteness of, detail which it is not un- 
naturally supposed must be due to information 
supplied him by an eyewitness. “ Of th<^se,” says 
Clement, “there are two classes, some of them 
called SarmansB and others Brahmans ; and those 
of th* Sarmanse, who are called Hylobii, neither 
inhabit cities, nor have roofs over them, but are 
clothed in the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and 
drink water in their hands. Like those called 
Encratites in, the present day,” he adds, “ they 
know no^ Carriage nor begetting of children.”® 
This account was probably taken down from the 
lips of Pantffiiius, and Jerome has a passage equally 
decisive of the class of peopl8 that he visited. It 
runs ^as follows : “ Paijjtaenus, »n account of the 
renown of his excellent learning, was sent by 
Demetrius into India, that he might preach Christ 
aanong the Brahmans and philosophers of that 
nation.” The fact here stated is important as 
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proving that the India to which the mission of 
Pantsentus called him was .part of the 'India of 
modem geographjs — the Ihdia, as we shall see, 
of Alexander the Great; and disposes at once of 
a difficulty raised by ^osheim,^ who cam£ to the 
conclusion that the Indians instructed in Chris- 
tianity by Pantaenus must have be<|p certain Jews 
living in Arabia Felix,” on tjie ground, as it would 
seem, that a book written in a Semitic language 
would be most unsuitable for the instruction of 
other than a Semitic people, and that the name 
‘India,’ being* loosely employed by early writers, 
has been known to be applied even to Arabia,® or 
some part thereof. But .ferome was too well in- 
formed a ariter to people any part of Arabia with 
Brahmans. Neander,’® though not without mis- 
givings, suggests Malabar. “The mention of the 
Hebrew ,Gospel,” he says, “is not at tdf inconsis- 
tent with the supposition that India proper is here 
meant, if we may assume that the Jews, who now 
dwell on the coast of Malabar, had already arrived 
there. The language of Eijsebius seems to 
that he himself had in view a remoter 
than Arabia, and rather favours the conjecture that 
he meant to speak of' India proper.” But $ir W. 
W. with noxe of the hesitation of the 
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dder and more cautious Mstorian, holds that a 
Jewish ci^ony existed^ on the Malabar coast in the 
apostolic age,; that Christian nihrchants, both of 
Jewish and other race, would in the natural course 
of trade* have reached Malabar within the second 
century ; ” that “ rumours, apparently brought back 
by the Red Ssa fleet, of a Christian community on 
the Malabar coast, fired the zeal of Pantsenus ; ” and 
that “ tbe evidence of the early Christian writers, 
so far as it goes, tends to connect St Thomas with 
the India of the ancient world — that is to say, 
with Persia and Afghanistan — and St Bartholomew 
with •the Christian settlements on the JMalabar 
coast.” But why should Mosheim, Ncander, and 
Sir W. W. Hunter assume that the Gospel of 
Matthew would be any less unacceptable to Jews in 
the second cCntury than it is to-day ; and on what 
grounds of fact, reason, or testimony does*the last- 
named writer suggest that many, or even a portion 
of the Syrian Christians were converted Jews ? 
Not to press these points, it is sufficient to remark 
that, in the second century, iSiere were neither 
Jews, Christians, nor Brahmans in Malabar. 

Wf are constrained, therefore, to exclude both 
Arabia and Malabar as in any way satisfying the 
language of Eusebius and JSrome, and to hold that 
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tile India to whicli Panteenns went was the India 
of Alexander the Great, the India which* the 
that he honoured *With his own name had hnown 
from its foundation, the India with whiph it« 
traded for centutiea after it had become d BtnAan 
possession. 

But how did it come to* pass that Indian Ohiis* 
tians should possesh a gospel in Hebrew? At 
first sight it certainly seems anomalous that a 
Semitic book should have been introduced into 
a locality presumably occupied by Aryans; and 
this apparent anomaly has led some writers to 
question the accuracy of the narrative of Buifebins, 
and others to shift the scene of Pantsenus’s laliours 
to latitudes far removed from the India of the 
Alexandrian teacher. Is there then, after all, so 
great an anomaly in the few simple facts that 

4 

Eusehiu^and Jerome relate? 

In the first place, it is generally admitted that 
St Matthew wrote a gospel in Hebrew, although 
critic's are not agreed as to the relation in which 
that gospel stands to the canonical gosppl in 
Greek.” But it must be kept in mind thatBt 
Matthew’s Hebrew was Aramaic, the languagtflL 
the Targums, or translations and paraphrases W 
the Old Testament, arHtten during the centuries 
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ii|iiiM!N3ifttely preceding and following the Christian 
em. It 'Was the language .of Babylonia, as trans- 
planted to Palestine, ^d the sBalect spoken by 
^Ohrist and His disciples. The few authentic 
words preserved in the Ney Testament as spoken 
by our Lord in Hii^own language, such as taliiha 
hmii e]ph/phai^a, ahha, are not in Hebrew (strictly 
so called), but in the Chaldee or Southern Aramaic, 
as then spoken by the Jews, and wliich remained 
the literary language of the Jews till the tenth 
century.'® 

In the second place, it is to be remepibered that 
a knowledge of the Aramaic language was widely 
diffused throughout tlic Parthian empire ; and 
that, at the date in question, the Parthian empire, 
roughly speaking, extended from the Indus to the 
Euphrates, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
Caspian Sea and the Hindu Kush ; and embraced 
therefore, or at least touched, the India of St 
Bartholomew. In how large a portion of this vast 
iurea Aramaic was vernaculai* will at once occur 
to every reader. Moreover CtesipTion, the capital, 
situated on the Tigris, twelve or thirteen miles 
below the modem Baghdad, was in the heart of 
the ‘Aramaic countay, and, it was the centre of an 
extensive caravan trade freftn many parts of Asia. 
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It is most natural, therefore, to suppose that the 
vernacular of that region would, in conne(ftion with 
governMent, trade* and education, spread widely in 
the empire. 

Some would jprobafely be prepared ttf suggest 
that a knowledge of Greek rather than Aramaic 
was prevalent in that quarter at the» time of which 
we are speaking, ahd thero is undoubtedly abun- 
dant proof that, wherever Alexjinder the Great 
carried his conquests in Asia, the Greek language 
obtained an extensive footing. Bactria, Afghan* 
istan, and .the Punjab were largely hellenised. 
The coins of Gondophares bore Greek legen<te, and 
we know that, when the Parthians carried on 
negotiations with the Romans, it was the Greek 
language that was used by both parties. Still the 
inducement to keep up the knowledge of Greek 
must have been declining, whereas a* knowledge 
of Aramaic was of increasingly practical value. 
At all events, there is somC reason to believe that a 
knowledge of Aramaic was as a matter of fact very 
widely diffused, *and probably more so than Greek. 
For, when Josephus wrote his ‘Wars of the 
he wrote the book, a^ he distinctly informs 
the preface, in Aramaiq, for the information °no{r 
only of *‘the Babylonians, and the remotei^Ara- 
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buois, a^d those of our own nation beyond Euphra- 
tes, with the Adiabeni/’ but also “ the Parthians ” ; 
and that he ^terwards translated it into Greek 
“ for the sake of such as live under the government 
of the Rbmans.” If Josephus could have counted 
on as large a Grreek-ieading as an Aramaic-reading 
constituency in the East, he would most probably 
have used Greek as the original language of a 
work to which he himself evidently attiiched a 
groat deal of importance. The fact of this wide 
diflFusion of the knowledge of Aramaic is perhaps 
also confirmed by a tradition preser\;ed by Hip- 
polytils to the effect that St Matthew, having 
published his Aramaic Gospel at .lerusalem, went 
to Parthia, where he “fell Jisleep at Hieres.”** It 
must further be remembered that the Parthians, 
while “lax ttnd changeful in their own religious 
practice, were naturally tolerant of a variety of 
creeds among their subjects.” So that both Jews 
and Christians enjoyed an easy toleration under 
the Arsacian monarchs. 

Whether, therefore, Aramaic was to those' Chris- 
tians, whose later representatives Pantaenus found 
in th§ valley of the Indus, their mother tongue or 
an acquired speech, it may, be easily imagined that 
Christians able to use the 'Aramaic scriptures for 
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instruction in righteomness would nadiljr find 
their way, in the. interest of trade, agridiiitiixe« 
gospel-propagatidm, into a promising conntiy bo 
comparatiYely near the original home of Aramaid. ^ 
It is not nee^l, qf course, to aasnme ^at all 
the Christians among whom»Pantaenus found St 
Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel were AramaiC'Speakittg 
persons. Probably their .Christian predecessors 
had been such, probably their teachers at least 
had been such ; but, if Jerome’s replantation be 
correct, it would seem, from the fact that Pantsenus 
carried away with him w’hat appears to hare been 
their only copy to Alexandria, that it had become 
to them more an antique memorial of their post 
history than an instrument of present usefulness. 
In fact, one gathers from the story the impression 
that this community of Christians of* St Bturtholo- 
mew was at the end of the second cenfury in a do-, 
pressed, not to say moribund condition ; that they ^ 
were but the surviving remnant of a 
which had seen betteV days ; that they were 
get help from any quarter; and that peihaj 
found it easier, by reason of the regulmr mtffiue 
trade with Alexandrih, to communicate with 

with their own mother Church ^iii Meat^ 
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potoBiia, fiom which they had long been separated. 
1Phi8,llo«%ver, would not alter the fact of the acces- 
cability of thajb region fo Aramaic as a liring, in- 
teli%^e speech in the sub-apostolic age, and thus 
both tile* conditions involv<id in the narrative of 
Eusebius and Jerome seein to be satisfied. It will 
on all hands be admitted that in the population of 
the India of Alexanden the Gr«it there was a pro- 
portion of Brahmans ; it will likewise, I trust, l>e 
admitted that a case has been made out in favour 
of the belief that in the same poj^ulation, any time 
within the first two Christian centuries, Aramaic 
may well have been an intelligible language. 

It is easy to see how Bartholomew’s part in the 
matter found its way into history. The simple 
folk whom Pantsenus visited held the belief, which 
probably all the ecclesiastical world then held, that 
in whatever country Christianity had found a 
footing, it must have been originally planted there 
by an apostle. The origin of Christianity in the 
famous land where they dwelf was to be ascribed, 
tbey said, to St Bartjiolomew* The mind .of 
Pantsenus received their talc as true, on what 
groui^ds of evidence we are not informed; and 
froin Pantsenus directly <jr through Clement the 
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Story was passed on to Origen, from whose writings 
it was duly copied by Eosebius and probably by 
Jerome *and othew. 

The subsequent history of this apostle “ is not 
irrelevant to our present inquiry. After having 
visited India, we are told, he ijjturned to the north- 
west parts of Asia, and met St Philip at Hierapolis 
in Phr)'gin. Thenee he.tBavelled into Lyeaonia, 
where he instructed the people in the Christian 
faitli. Ilis last removal was into great Armenia, 
where, preaching in a place obstinately addicted 
to idols, he^ was crowned with a glorious martyr- 
dom. Some say that he was condemned by the 
Covernor of .Ubanopolis to be crucified, . while 
others tell us that he was flayed alive ; and this 
last ai58(‘rtiou has been iH*rpetuated by art as well 
as by the devotion of the faithful. Who that has 
visite<l the cathedral of !Milan, for example, does 
not remember its statue*' of St Bartholomew in 
agony ? 

But, for perpetuating the name and influence of 
any defunct saint, •nothing.is perhaps moib import- 
ant than the destination of his bones.' The relicoi 
of St Bartholomew seem to have had a tendency 
to' travel westwards, aw’ay from the scene of his 
Indian labo^. It i# said that about the year 
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S08 they were removed to the city of Dura in 
Mesopotamia; that, before the end of the sixth 
century, they wc/e cartied to the Isle of* Lipari, 
near . Sicily ; that in 809 they were translated 
from Lipari to Benevento; and that finally they 
were conveyed frora^ Benevento to Rome in 983, 
where they have ever since lain dej^osited in a 
porphyry monument upder the high altar in the 
famous Church of St Bartholomew, in the isle of 
the Tiber, 

Happily the early history of Christianity in 
India has not been encumbered with any question 
concerning the destination of the relics of St Bar- 
tholomew, no one having affirmed that they ever 
found- a pla.cc on Indian soil. Whether he him- 
self personally preached in any part of India is 
a sufficiently .perplexing question. That he did 
so is not inA'cSible. But po community of Chris- 
tians calling themselves by his name, in India 
or elsewhere, after the date of Pantajnus’s visit, is 
known to history. 

It would be doing irgustice to this interesting 
story were we to withhold at the close of it a note 
of admiration for an excellent practice of the Orien- 
ts Church that it records. For the presence of an 
Aramaic Gospel among the •Christians of St Bar- 
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tholomew h bat w illustratiou of ber oustom c€ 
habitually using from the fii^t the Word*of Gk)d as 
an instrument o& peisuasibn and ingathering as 
well as of edificalaon ; and few facts in the history 
of the Greek, as compared with that of the Latin 
Church, are more gratifying^ than this, that the 

former put the Scriptures into the hands of so 

* 

many of her children in thpir owh mother tongue 
and granted them a free use of the same, limited 
only by the difficulty of multiplying copies. Had 
she been careful to follow up this wise and con- 
siderate st^ with an adequate provision for the 
instruction of her youth in schools and of jUl her 
people in their assemblies, her position in Asia 
might have been very different to-day. 
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PERSIA AND INDIA. 

JiToTHiNG is better fitted to give a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent to which Christianity 
had spread in the world by the end of the first 
quarter of the fourth century than to mark the 
dioceses of the three hundred and eighteen bishops 
who sat in the Council of Nicaea. The extreme 
West was represented by Hosius of Cordova, and 
the extreme East by James of Nisibis and John of 
Persia and Great India. The last is undistin- 
'guished in history. Nothing is known of him 
beyond the fact that he signed the acts of the 
first Ecumenical Council, ^the signature’ in full be- 
ing-— n.4p<rq^ iv HeptriBi irdaji Kal 

Iteyakg 

The *origin of the Church of Persia was due to 
the labour of Syrian missionaries, probably from 
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Edessa ; and this historical circumstance was long 
commemorated by the fact that> though the speech 
of Persia during ^the Sassanian dynasty (226-561) 
was Pahlavi, the Christian^ used Syriac in their 
sacred services, — an illustration of “whj^t an im- 
portant part the Syriac language playel in Asia, 
from the third to the ninth century of our era, 

after it had become the instrument of Christian 

« 

preaching. Like the Greek for the Hellenic East, 
and Latin for the West, Syriac became the Chris- 
tian and ecclesiastical language of Upper Asia.” ' 

Of the details of the early history of the Persian 
Church we*kno\v but little ; yet by the four^ cen- 
tury, when it effloresced in history, it was numeri- 
cally strong, fully organised, and spiritually robust, 
not refusing to take its fair shai'c of the public 
business of the Church at large, and to resist to the 
death the persecution that assailed it froln without. 
It had its famous ‘ Persic School ’ at Edessa, where 
its clergy were taught the articles of the faith, and' 
where they probably drank from the great stream 
of tradition that, saturated the life of the Church 
there, learning the attractive story and b^gmmg 
familiar with the precious relics of St Thomas. 

The signature of Bishop John has 'receit’ed ftn 
amount attention altogether out of proportion to 
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ito importance, it has frequently been referred to 
in proof or illustration, of the idea that the pres- 
4eoee of Christianity in* India is* due to apostolic 
interyention. This signature, it is affirmed, proves 
that t;hero was a Church in Southern India at least 
as early as the fourj;h century, thus antedating 
that Church’s origin by about two centuries, and 
bringing it so much nearer to apostolic times. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to consider whether 
Bishop John can have intended any possible refer- 
ence to Southern India. 

It must be remembered that his bishoj^ric fell 
within* the period when the Sassanian dynasty 
swayed the .destinies of Persia. The establishment 
of this d5’nasty meant the restoration of the purely 
Persian kings who were unseated in the person of 
Darius by Aleacander the Great, and who, after the 
days of tCe 'Seleucidaj, were still kept for more 
than four centuries from their hereditary dignity 
by the brave and powerful dynasty of the Arsa- 
cids ; and, although the Sassantans never acquired 
that extent of dominion jnd influence which Cyrus, 
for example, gained for the Achsemenidas, yet they 
ruled one of the largest empires in the world. 
Roughly speaking, their territory extended from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Indian. 


F 
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Ocean to tlie Caspian Sea wd the Hindu 
Now, it has heen already shown that the provinces 
which lay betweea the Indus and the eastern fron- 
tier of Persia, and between the Indian Ocean Imd 
the northern boundary of Afghanistan,* wese ain«, 
ciently comprehended under l.he name of India, and 
were sometimes spoken of bj’- authors as if 
were the whole of huliu ; a.ud it seems to me that, 
in the designation of John’s diocese, the name 
India irt used in accordance with the icsiis hoqumdH 
of the }>eriod. Tin* subjects of the Siissjinian kings 
would without doubt use the name most natnmUy 
and most fre<|uently, if not exclusively, to .denote 
that India which formed such a lai-ge and import- 
ant jmrt of their own dominions. Bishop John 
was a Sa.s.sanian .subject, and would most ptbbably 
use the name in w hat may be called its Sassanian 
sense. 

It does not appear that the epithet ‘ great/ in- 
troiluced into the di’scription of John’s diocesan 
territory, is there u?>ed in any technical sense, like 
the epithets nCujvr, miuQr, and tei'fia or puddle 
sometimes aiiplied — though not uniftomly or with 
a constant meaning applied — to India |^y writers 
in the middle ages. The first two of these epithets | 
axe us^Jgp ’Marco Polo and Friar Jordanus with 
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My. a£ them seem to" 
$9 tise soeuly w t||iB days of Bishop 
J|il|^. q>ithrt ^^reat’ %'oald rather ssem 
^ hn tiaed way of magnifying Jtohn^ office, 
‘tlhiii'^htffialiad, the reputatipn of paving, according 
to one tradhion, a Church founded by St Thomas ; 
aocioding to another, a Church founded by St 
Bartholomew ; and it .was prdbably out of compli* 
ment to the memory of these two apostles, or out 
of respect to the tradition concerning them, that 
the name India was included in the designation 
of this bishopric ; and it was probably.for the same 
reason, and not merely on account of the physical 
extent of the diocese, that the epithet ‘ great ’ was 
originally applied. 

To what extent the Church, which probably had 
some visibility in the end of the second century, 
survived till the da)^s of John, we have ^ot the 
means of determining. So far as appears, it was 
in a moribund condition at the date ’of the visit of 
Pantmutts, and history has never granted a distinct 
view of that Church on a clear 1;estimony as touts 
strength *md activity. Certainly the use of the, 
tille,. subscribed by John to the acts of the Council 
of Niosii^ does not carry yith it, as has been com- 
monly, Hinmed, the inference that a Church existed 
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even in this India in the year 325. It is easy to 
^ understand how the title should be retained In full 
long after that which originally gaye it signifi- 
cance had become defunct ; just as the Bishop of 
the Isle of Man .is still known as the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, although it is about five centuries 
since Sodor or the Sudreys {that is, the Southern 
Hebrides) formed an)’ part of the area of his epis- 
copal jurisdiction. 

But in any case the diocese of John was ‘ great,’ 
beyond the power of any single man to do justice 
to; and it ia probable therefore thet he held the 
rank of Metropolitan, with other bishops subject 
to his supervision. He himself was subject to the 
Archbishop and Catlntlicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
w'ho was, in his turn, a man pla<red under author- 
ity ; for this Catholicate “ was, as it w’ftre,^a vicarial 
jurisdiction of the see of Antioch, in the same 
manner that the ]Motran of Ethiopia w-as- depend- 
ent on that of Alexandria.”" The loose relation- 
ship here indicated between these two ecclesiastics, 
th6 one on the Ordntes and the other on the Tigris, 
continued until the end 'of the fifth century, when 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, which then ceased to be ortho- 
dox, itself became the chief seat of an indepe’nd- 
ent patriarchate. 
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But, if we would estimate the strength of spirit-' 
ual life*iu the Chufch of Bishop John, we must 
remember that he wtGs contemporary with one of 
rile most distinguialied, if not the greatest, of the 
Sassanians. Shahpur II. was a posthumous child, 
and his birth was Ijeralded by no common expecta- 
tions. It is even said that the !Magi went through 
the ceremony of cro^'iiing hkn before he was born. 
His political operations were undoubtedly carried 
to a high degi'ee of perfection, and he is one of 
the men on whom history confers the name of 
Great. But with all this he was a religious zealot 
of au almost fanatical type. It must be remembered 
that the restoration of the purely Persian dynasty 
meant ihe revival of the Zoroastrian faith, which 
was endowed and propagated l)y the secular jU’m, 
such a union subsisting between Church and State 
as almost *to amount to au identitication. In the 
time of Shahpur II. also, the text of the ‘A vesta — 
the Zoroastrian Scriptures — was restored, and every 
effort, including the persei?htion of Christianity, 
was made to render tjio suprotnacy of Jloroiistrian- 
'ism complete. Shahpur II. wjis as vehement a 
persecutor as Nero or Diocletian, and the record 
of his doings cannot fiil to shock our Christian 
sensibilities as keenly as the Roman martyrologies 
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'^do, or to awaken in our hearts as sympathetic an 
admiration of the constancy and faithfulness of the 
Church. Touching details ai« given by Sozomen,*^ 
who concludes a record of many individual cases 
of martyrdom with a .reference to twenty - four 
bishops, whose names are enumerated, and to six- 
teen thousand noble Persians, besides many other 
persons of the middle" and lower classes, who w'ere 
called to surrender their lives. 

In its coiidiet with the religions of the world 
C’hristianity offers to the student of histoiy a veiy 
complex but most instructive probl^’m. The ex- 
ternal conditions of the problem change with* the 
progress of the centuries, but the intellectual and 
spiritual elements are somewhat more constant and 
are of perennial interest. ( >f the conffiet between 
Christianity and Zoroastrianism, we have been able 
to present only • a few of the external conditions. 
In Zoroastriani.sm the religion of Christ had to con- 
tend with no common foe. Think what 
have been. “ There were periods in the histoifibf 
the world when the 'worship .of Ormuzd threatened 
to rise on the ruins of th^ temples of all the other * 
gods. If the battles* of Marathon and Salamis had 
been lost, and Greece had succumbed to Persia, the 
State-religion of the empire of Cyrus, which was 
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the; Oxi^lTud, might have become the 

rdtgm: ^ tibe whDlib iieivilised world. Persia had 
ahso^ed the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, 
inia ; jew8 were either in Persian captivity or 
under Persian sway .at home ; the sacred monu- 
ments of Egypt had Jbeen mutilated by the hands 
of Persian soldiers. The edicts of the great king, 
the king of kings, were, sent to*Iudia, to Greece, to 
Scythia, and to Egypt; and if, ‘b}' the grace of 
xAjamasda,’ Barius had crushed the liberty of 
Greece, .the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily 
have superseded the Olympian fable.” ■* 

We, have seen what it was in its revived form 
during the days of Shahpur II., and how it strove 
to eocterminate its rival. Yet Christianity sur- 
vived. Hereafter wc shall sec that the tide of 
public feeling. and political action in Persia turned 
largely in favour of the Christians, though they en- 
joyed this favour on a somewhat precarious tenure. 
Nor did Christianity make such advances as to 
encourage the belief that wifhin calculable time 
its upholders would sucqjed in possessing the land. 
Zoroastrianism indeed was crushed, but it was not 
“ by ^hc weapons of Roman emperors’ or by the 
argtlments of Christian divines that the fatal blow 
was dealt to the throne of Cyrus and the ’ altars of 
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Ormuzd. The power of Persia was broken at last 
by the Arabs ; and it is due to them that the reli- 
•gion of Ormuzd, oonce the terror of the world, is 
now, and has been for the last thousand years, a 
mere curiosity in the^ eyes of the historian.”® 
Thus the interest of the story of Bishop John 
centres around his Persian rather than his 
Indian episcopate. » But if^ the latter part of his 
official designation was then but an empty title, it 
was the symbol of a memory of what had been, an<l 
its retention perhaps embodied a hope and a pro- 
phecy of what was to be in the then not distant 
future, whe'n the Church in which John presided 
should send forth sjtiritcil missions both to the 
Iklalabar and the Coronnindel coasts of Southern 
India. 
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WHICH INDIA ? 

Some historical errors die hard. There are writers 
who will cling to the notion of an apostolic 
origin ior Christianity in Southern India, and who 
appropriate every passage in Churcli liistory which 
seems to them to carry the date of its origin back 
to a higher antiquity than the law of historical 
evidence is commonly understood to sanction. 
Thus the Laborious, if not always concise, historian 
Hough ^ sets it down as “ certain ” that, through 
the efforts of a bishop of the •name of Frunientius, 
the Indian ‘"^jeninmla posselsed a knowledge of 
Clirist early in the fourth centnry ; ” and Hard- 
wick tells us that Theophilus, the Indian, “on 
visiting his native land and other parts of the 
Hindu Peninsula',” in the third quarter of the 
fourth century, “vras not surprised to meet with 
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fellow-ChristtaiiB, whose peculuoities attested iheit. 
antiquity, as well as l^eir* comparative wolation 
Item Christendom at lar^.’* 

We shall see how &r such representations aoectdi 
with the sources frop which they profess to be 
drawn; and whether the inj>ertion of the words 
“ peninsula ” and “ Hindi) Peninsula ” is not abso- 
lutely gratuitous. 


I. 

Rufinus, who is the authority for the story of 

Fmmeiitius, wtte born in Italy about 345. He was 
* * 

at first an inmate of the monastery of Aquileia, 
and he afterwards resided many years at a monm- 
tery in "Palestine, where he became intimate with 
.Jerome. After remaining for about twenty-six 
years in tlie East, lie returned to Italy in 897 and 
died in Sicily in 410. In his ‘Ecclesiasticai History’* 
he tells us that ^Ieropiu.s, a philosopher of Tyre, 
fired with the passion Jor travelling and encouraged 
by the example of Metrodorus, determined to pay 
a .visitjj to India.* He w^ accompanied on the 
voyag(n^‘by his two young relatives, Frumentius and 
Edesius, whose education he was superintending. 
He jprobably thought that a voyi^e of diseotery 
would help to perfect in his wards that Ubend, 
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culture it was liis ambition to impart. After 
comjdetiiig his researches injindia and duly record- 
ing his observations^ Mefopius b^n his return 
voyage^ Hei*had occasion to touch at a certain 
port to take in water and other pecessaries ; but the 
savage inhabitants, whQ .had just thrown off their 
alliance with the Komans, , fell on Meropius and 
killed him and all his crej^'. Presently they found 
•the two lads, his relatives, sitting under a tree, 
preparing their lessons; and, touched with com- 
passion, they brought them to the king, by whom 
they w'ere received with ntai’ked kindness. Fru- 
mcntiuSjihe elder of the two, seemed to be a lad of 
insight and wisdom, and gave promise of capability 
in administration ; while Edesius, of less mental 
calibre, was distinguished ft^r fidelity and goodness. 
The latter becan>e the king’s cup-bearer ; the former 
his secretary, or chancellor; and both enjoyed high 
favour at court. But, when the death of the king 
was approaching, he bequeathed to them their 
liberty, and appointed the queen to act as regent 
during his son's minority. • Pressure, however, was . 
put on them both to remain after the king’s death ; 
^d the .queen had unbounded confidence in Fru- 
mentiifs and granted him ^ unrestricted power ; 
and the work of administration prospered in his 
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bands, m that he became like another Joseph. As 
a Christiaii man, he felt that the moral«nd spiritual 
interests of the*people Bad a str<mg claim on his 
regard, and so he instituted careful inquiries as to 
whether any of th^ Roman merchants ■ that traded 
in the country were Christyms ; and, finding some 
such, he invested them with certain powers and 
advised them to* build cjiurches where the . people 
might congregate for pmyer ; and much more tlid* 
he himself try to promote tlie same objects and to 
act in every way so that “ the seed of Christians 
might spring up in thtrt jdace.” 

■ But when the royal youth, on w’hose behalf they 
took charge of the kingdom, attained manhood, 
they returned, says the liistorian, to ‘our world,’, 
although the <|ucen and her son begged that they 
would stay. Edesius hastened totTjre to see his 
parents and relatives, and was afterwards appointed 
a presltytcr ; but Frumentius, thinking it not right 
to “ conceal the divine work,” went to Ale3efl||dfia, 
and explained to i\.thanasius, who had but reOfently 
• been placed in the cluiir of St Murk, the whole 
naatter as it occurred j and advised him to provide 
some worthy man whom he might send ^ bishop 
to the numerous Christians gathered, together and 
to churches erected in the land* of the bar- 
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bariaas. Thea Athanasius, considering with par* 
ticular attmttioa<and favour the words and deeds of 
Frumentius, said in the assembly oShis presbyters : 
“ And what other such man shall we find in whom 
verily the Spirit of God is,‘ who can accomplisli 
these things so well ^ ” Having committed to 
Frumentius the sacred oflice, the young archbishop 
instructed him to returii with the grace of God 
* whence he had come. So Frumentius went, prob- 
ably in the year 330, to India as bishop ; and the 
historian, with a touch characteristically true to 
the notions largely prevalent in his ti^iie, adds that 
so great grace and powers arc said to have been 
given him, that apostolic miracles were’ done by 
him and an infinite number of barbarians were 
converted to the# faith. AVherefore, in various 
parts of India, multitudes of people became Chris- 
tians, and cliurches were built and the pries ’^ood 
began. 

So far the story has been .told as nearly as pos- 
sible in the words of Rufinus, ^’ho took it down, 
as he tells us, from the liys of Edesius. The 'geo- 
graphy of Rufinus is hardly intelligible ; but for- 
tunately we possess contemporary sources of infor- 

matiob which enable us to check his terms, and 

* • 

to determine the local limits of the bishopric of 
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From^ntiiie. Rnfiuiis bimsdf Moms ti8,tl»t, 
while Raarthia was assigne^l to 8t Thomas, Ethiopia 
to St MattheWf and India citerior to St Bartholo* 
nkew, yet “ no ploughshare of apostolic preaching 
had touched” India ulterior, until, in the time of 
€k>nBtantine the Great, it “received the first seeds 
of the faith ” from Frumeutius. Commentators 
like Pagi, while hnding fault with the geographical 
nomenclature employed by Rufinus, tell us that* 
by India ulterior he meant mod^n Etliiopia ; and, 
though this might remain uncertain if we had 
nothing but the text of Rufinus to guide us, the 
writings of Athaftasius and the records, of the 
Abyssinian Church seem to put the riuestion be- 
yond dispute. 

For nearly lialf a century, thO|bravo, high-souled 
Athanasius held, as Archbishop of.Alexandria, the 
highest ecclesiastical position in *tlle Chiisliau 
world of the fourth century; and, when jiersecu- 
tion pressed him, as it persistently did — for he 
w'as banished five times by four successive emperors 
— h^ fled from the city,^not uncommonly into the 
wilderness, w'here his active min d produced 
of those writings by which he still spealq to the 
world. In the year 356, while he was in ’exile, 
he wrote his ‘Apology to Constantius,’ the time- 
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t}^:.gk(abr Const^tine. In that 
woi 4 l^ng used of course in its 
pi^tive sense-^lie has occ^on to complain of 
>;t|^riminour that h^ reached him about an allied 
iiu^tion on the part of the Emperor to remove 
Bishop Frumeutius from his see. The rumour was. 
in due course confirmed by a letter addressed by 
Constantins himself to the * ‘ t3irant8 ’ of Auxumis 
or ^Vxum, the capital of Abyssinia. In that letter, 
of which Athanasius has preserved a copy,® the 
Emperor Constantius, whose prejudices were then 
all in favour of the Ariaiis, and deeply embittered 
agamsj; Athanasius, ordered .^Ezancs m 3 Sazanes 
to “ send Bishop Frumentius as soon as pc^ese 
into Egypt to appear before the most honour^'/ 
Bishop George and the other bishops of Egypt,” 
wit^ a view to their determining how far he was 
influenced *lj]? the teaching of Athanasius. “ For,” 
adds the Emperor, “ ye know and remember, unless 
ye. alone pretend to be ignorant of those things 
which are confessed by all, namely, that it was by 
A^haueslus that Frumentius was promoted to this 
grade of life.” Thus, twenty-six years before the 
date of the Emperor’s letter, Frumentius had been 
Urdamed Bishop of Axum ,by Athanasius ; for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century he administered 
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the affairs of the Church of. Aby8smui» whoso 
records att^t the gratitude ycith which his laeiiioiy 
was long cheiishsd as the founder of the CSiurch, 
the translator of the Scriptures into the Ethiopic 
{Geez), and the doer of many other beneBcent 
works. The letter of Constantins threatened the 
deposition of Frumcntius, and there is some reason 
to think that the thre.it (as we shall see hereafter) 
was carried out. T^ut however that may be, the 
province, whose, ecclesiastical administration under 
the Pope of. Alexandria was committed to the 
hands of Vrumentius, was Abyssinia; and it was 
Abyssinia fliat Rufinus and his followers, S 9 crates, 
Abxneii, and other historians, called by the name 
jf India. 

Among the many Indias known to antiquity, 
therefore, there was an Ethiopian Indhu We 
sh^l presently see that there was aL^o an Arabian 
India. 


II. 

^ The authority ,for the jstory of Theophilus, the 
Indian, is Philostorgius, a native of Cappadocia, 
who was born of humble 'parentage about the year 
364» It would seem that he went to Constw- 
* tinople in his youth to complete his studies, mt 
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it is uncertain whether he was educated for the 
Church or the Bar. In later life he composed a 
‘ History of the Church,’ ftomprised in twelve books, 
from the beginning of the Arian schism down 
to the year 425. The work itself is no longer 
^extant ; but we hav§ an epitome *of it compiled 
ijtby Photius, who was appointed to the patriarchal 
%ee of Constantinople in 853, anti under whom the 
Schism between the Eastern and Western Churches 
was formally consummated. From this epitomised 
edition of Philostorgius we learn that in 356 Con- 
stiintius resolved to send an embassy to ‘ Arabia 
Magna,’ or ‘ Arabia Felix,’ of which the’ metropolis 
wiis Baba, to a people known as Homeritm. These 
Homerita* wore, according to Philostorgius, formerly 
called by the name of Babmans, or Indians in- 
ditfereutly, and one of the names of their country 
was India, a name which he freely uses. In other 
words, Arabia Felix and India were used by Philo- 
storgius as synonymous terms. The emperor 
wished to build churches for the benefit of the 
Romans who went thither by sea, and the iu; 
habitants of the country vcho should embrace the 
Christian faith. He thought that, if he could con- 
ciliate the king of that j)eople by magnificent 
presents and words of gentle persuasion, he could 
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thence take an , importunity forthwith of sowhig 

.t|ie seeds of reli^n. In d^patching the emhassy, 

thi^fore, he put on boatd the ship two hundred 

w^-hred horses from Cappadocia, and sent nuuiy 

other gifts, with the double purpose of making an 

imposing show and of conciliating the feelings of 

the people. At the head of the embassy he placed 

Theophilus, the Indian ,* who, being a native of 

the island Diu Socotra, had been sent in early 

youth by lus fellow-citizeus as a hostage to Cou- 

stafttinople, whpre he liecame a Christian, aud 

embraced the true — that is, according to Philo- 

storgius, the Ariau — faith concerning €r<?d. He 

chose the monastic life, and was promoted to the 

diaconate at the hands of Eusebius, formerly of 

Nicomedia. Having undertaken this embassy, he 

was promoted by the men of his own party to the 

• * 

episcopal dignity. 

Accordingly, Theophilus, ou his arrival, finding 
that the Homeritae, who were descend^ from 
Abraham by Ketdrah, not only practised circum- 
pision, but also ^fiered sacrifices to the sun a||d the 
moon and the gods pf the country, endeav^tbed 
to persuade .the ruler 6f the tribe to become a 
Christian. “ Hereupon, the customary fraud and 
malice of the Jews was compelled to sink into deep 
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silence, os soon as Thec^hilas had once or twice 
proved by his wonderful miracles the truth of the 
Christiau feith^” The Embassy proved successful ; 
for the prince of the nation, by sincere conviction, 
came over to the true religion, and built three 
churches in the district, not however with the 
money which the emperor’s ambassadors had 
brought, but with sumg which ‘he voluntarily sup- 
plied out of his private resources, with a laudable 
strife to show that his own zeal was equal to the 
wonders performed by Theophilus. One of tliese 
churches he erected in a place called Tapharum 
(Ztiphan), the metroj)olis of the nation ; another at 
Aden, the mart of the Roman commerce “ lying 
towards the outer sea,” “ where everybody is in 
the habit of lauding on coming out of the Roman 

territories ; ” and the third in another part of the 

* # 

district, where the mart of Persian commerce stands 
“hard by the mouth of the Persian Sea.” 

Then Theophilus, having arranged everything 
among the Homcritaj according to his ability and 
circumstances, and having dedicated the churches 
and adorned them with such decorations as he 
could,. went to pay a visit to his native island. 
Theftce he made his way to ‘pother districts of India ” 
— i.e., to other districts of Arabia Felix than that 
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whose capital was Zaphar — and corrected many 
disorders among the inhabitimts. They listened, 
it seems, to the ‘Gospel ih a sitting posture, and 
used other customs “repugnant to tlie divine 
law.” But Theophi|us, having corrected every- 
thing among them according to a religious rule, 
confirmed the doctrine of the Church. For, with 
regard to the doctrine of, the Divine Being, he 
asserts, they needed no correction, inasmuch as 
“ from tlie earliest authjuity they constantly pro- 
fessed to believe the Sou to l)e of a difi’erent 

substance from the Father.” 

< 

From this Arabia Felix, or India, where he 
found Ariau Christians who practised irregular 
foi-rns of woi'bhip, Theophilus proceeded to the 
Ethiopians, who were called Auxumitm’; and, 
according to the Ethiopic Calendar,* he became 
Bishop of Axum in succession to F^rumentius. 

Arabian Cliristianity passed through a series of 
trying vicissitudes, until it was finally stamped 
out by the establishment and progress of Islam. 
For in 523 the throne of -the Homerit® was seized 
by a bigoted and dissolute usurper, named Dhu- 
Nowas (Dunaan). “A proselyte to Judaism, he 
peipetrated frightful c^-uelties on the Christians of 
the neighbouring province of Najr3,n, who refused 
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io embrace hia faith. Trenches filled with com- 
bustible materials were lighted, and the mart3rr8 
cast into the fljtmes. Tradition |ives the numbers 
thus miserably burnt, or slain by the sword, at 
twenty thousand. However exaggerated, there 
can be no doubt of *1116 bloody character of the 
tyrant’s reign. One of the intended victims 
e^aped to the court of JustiniJln, and, holding up 
a half-burned gospel, invoked retribution. At the 
emperor’s desire, the Negus, prince of Abyssmia, 
crossed from Adulis and defeated the usurj)er; and 
thus the Ilimyarites (Ilonierita!) were^ supplanted 
by a Cliristian Government under an Abyssinian 
viceroy.” ® “ If a Christian power had been main- 

tained in Arabia,” says Gibbon, by way of apology 
for introducing this story into the ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the^lioman Empire,’ “ Mahomet must have 
been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would 
^ have prevented a revolution which has changed 
the civil and religious state of the world,” “But 
Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the people ; an 
appeal was made to Persia ; and, before the gnd of 
the sixth century, the Abyssinians were vanquished 
and expelled, and Yemen sank into a simple de- 
pendency of Persia.”'® li^ the following century 
Islam reigned alone in Arabia. 
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Thus on each side of the Bed Sea, whidi was 
reckoned and named part’of the Indian Ocean, 
there was an Ind& ; and these, not l^uthem India, 
are the lands to which Fromentius and Theophilus 
respectively went. ,The fact is that Bonthem 
India received Christianity, aot from any of the 
ancient seats of the Church, not from Jerusalem 
or Antioch, not frdm Alexandria or Rome or Con- 
stantinople, but from the Nestorian patriarchate on 
the banks of the Tigris ; not by way of the Red 
Sea, but bv wav of the Persian Gulf : not in the 
fourth century, nor until the beginning of the 
sixth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PATUIAK(.'HATE OF BABYLON. 

The Syrian Church of Southern India was a di- 
rect offshoot from the Church of Persia ; and, at 
the chvte of the planting of the Sbutli Indian 
Church, the Church of Persia was itself an integral 
part of the Patriarchate of Babylon. 

To trace the development and extent of this 
great patriarchate, we must go l)ack to the second 
quarter of the fifth century and glance at the great 
controversy of the day on the doctrine of the Per- 
son of Christ. It is well known how Jsestorius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, was* condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus in* 431 fo# holding, as was 
alleged, not only that the epithet ^cotokos was ob- , 
jectionable as applied to the mother of our Lord, but 
also that in the- Christ tlyjre were two persons as 
weljl^as two natures, and that the incarnation was 
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not the hypostatic union of the Logos Ihe hUr 
nonn natsure, hot simple indwelling of the Logos 
in the man as itf a ; how for many years 

IhteireafteT he was perseeutal by all the petty do* 
vices that ing^^erial ingenuity could invent <xt im« 
peiial authority execute, and, at length hunted to 
death like a beast of prey; how his works were 
ordered to be burned and bis followers to recant ; 
and how the Nestoriau heresy was finally stamped 
out of the Roman Empire in consequence of strin- 
gent imperial edicts and the deposition of bishojws 
hostile to compromise and union.’ 

But though the Nestorians were thus banished 
from the Roman Empire, they still lived and flour- 
ished. When they were persecuted under one 
government, they fled for protection to another; 
and although it might seem an imprudent step 
for them to betake themselves to a Idngdom like 
Persia, which had been the home of persecution so 
long, yet in Persia they were welcomed, not be- 
cause they were Cliristians, but mainly because 
they were, like the Persians themselves, the enemies 
of the Roman emperor. Preparation, momovm, 
was at an early stage made for them in the land 
of4he^i^3|^option. Paiqs were taken graduaUjJs.to 
educfllpthe Persian mind. When, for exa|p>le, 
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tbe Ciiuitth - teacliers of Edessa were dispeised, 
owing to the t 3 rraiiny*of the orthodox, they dif- 
fused their tenets thrcfu^iout *the length and 
Ineadth of Persia; arid* King Pheroses was at 
length persuaded to issue a ^decree ^ the * effect 
that Nestorianism wa%the only form of Christianity 
which would be tolerated within his dominions, a 
decision which was' foUpwed by* a fearful massacre 
of all those who remained faitliful to the orthodox 
Chvttch.* 

At last at a Synod, held at Seleucia in 498, the 
Persian Church wholly separated from the Church 
in the.Koman Empire, and adopted the name of 
Chaldman Christians ® ; while their chief assumed 
the splendid title of Patriarch of Babylon, his 
hcadtparters being in the first instance the double 

city of Sekucia-Ctesiphon, on the Tigris. 

* • 

Periods of intolerance, however, on the part of 
the Sassanidse were not unfrequent; as, for ex- 
ample, when they kept the patriarchal see vacant 
for twenty years till re-established by the elevation 
of Jesu-Jabus, who saw the last of 'that dymasty, 
and the subversion of their empire by the Arabs 
in the.year 651. 

, Oir the first setting up pf the Saracenic power, 
the'sjp,triarch Jesu-Jabus succeeded in obtaining 
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a gnarontee of protectioii and religious liberty 
for tbe CbnstiaQB on condition of their |iaying 
a ce^ain tribute. From .Omar be subsdqumitly 
recmved a diploma of a more favourable oharacter, 
by which the tribute was remitted; and these 
immunities were afterwards confirmed to his suc- 
cessor by the Caliph Ibn Abi Taleb, in a charter 
expressive of high esteem for the Christian religion, 
at least in its Nestorian form. When the city 
of Baghdad became the oriental metropolis about 
762, the Nestorian Patriarch transferred thither 
his ecclesiastical see, where it continued during 
the existence of the caliphate. In fact, some of 
the earlier Mohammedan princes carried their 
goodwill towards the Nestorians beyond mere 
protection, so that they enjoyed in several ways 
the preference of the Caliphs, who favoured their 
commerce, employed them as secretaries and phy- 
sicians, and raised some of them to municipal 
dignities.* 

The Caliphs were doubtless well advised in 
securing the services of the Nestorians. The 
principle of selection was that of fitness. Those 
Nestorians or Neo-Chaldmans would seem to have 
iiAerited the distinction for learning which 6har- 
aoterised the ancient Chaldseans. Layard|| tells 
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US how we owe to them numerous fr^ments 
of Greek learning, as .the Greeks were indebted 
to the ancient Chaldeans for tie records of as- 
tronomy and the elements of Eastern science; 
how in their famous schools^ of Edessa, Nisibis, 
Seleucia, and Dorkeng, both Chaldee and Syriac, 
as well as Greek, were taught, and that there 
were masters of gram^iar, rhetoric, poetry, dia- 
lectics, arithmetic, geometry, music, astronomy, 
and medicine, whose treatises were preserved in 
public libraries ; how the attention of the Caliphs 
was attracted to the stores of learning translated 
into Cl^aldee from other languages and ‘literatures, 
and how they were fired with a desire • to have 
these and similar treasures translated into Arabic ; 
how they employed for this purpose learned 
Nestorians who rendered, among other Greek 
works, those* of Aristotle and Galen, besides 
original works from Chaldee, Persian, and Egyp- 
tian; and how Nestorian experts wore sent into 
Syria, Armenia, and Egypt to collect manuscripts 
and to obtain the assistance of the most learned 
men. 

But ,with all these instances of patronage, yet 
undsr the 'dominion of the ^ai’acens, which endured 
for hundred years, the Church had often to 
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maintain itai^mEiatience tlm>ngh oppressicm and 
jiiiy, Irom th^ fieyenees ni^joraelty of the lici^iiing 
potentate; the avarice ofriooal rulers, the jealoiiiy 
of tibe Iriamite doctors, and the hatred of the 
Mohammedan people at large to the Ohxisrian 
name. * ^ 

Yet both before and after the dominion of the 
Caliphs began, the Chiprch of the Chaldseau 
Christians did much for its own expansion ; and its 
missionary labours, commencing *so far back as the 
beginning of the sixth century, continued unabated 
till probably the eleventh or twelfth. These Chal- 
dfeans or IJbstorians, says Neale, “pitch<id their 
tents in the camps of the wandering Tartar ; the 
Lama of Thibet trembled at their words; they 
stood in the rice-fields of the Punjab, and taught 
the fishermen by the Sea of Aral ; they stru^led 
through the vast deserts of Mongolia ; the memor- 
able inscription of Singanfu attests their victories 
in China; in India the Zamorin himself respect- 
ed their spiritualt and courted their temporal, 

authority.” “ The power of the Nestorian INetri- 

• 

arch,” says the same authority, “ culminated in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, whence had 
twenty-five metropolit^s,** who ruled fiom China 
to thg Tigris, from the Lake Baikal to Cape |||om6- 
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,N!fiKWfe who dwelt nearest to Baghdad met the 
^atf^h in yearly synod ; those farthest sent their 
epnibs^on df fisiith to him* every sixth year. It may 
be doubted; whether Innocent 111. possessed more 
spii^ual power than the Patoiarch of the city of 
the Caliphs.”^ 

But the days of the destroyer were at hand. 
The Arab had found the Turk to be of service : and 
the Turk, being first a servant, gradually became a 
master. As in Europe the barbarians of the North 
crossed the mountain - backbone and swooped 
down on the plains of the sunny South, so Turk 
and Mongol came down from the heights of Central 
and Eastern Asia and carried all before them in the 
regions of wealth and ancient civilisation. When 
Hulaku Khan — the nephew of Chengis Khan — took 
Baghdad in 1258, the beginning of the end had 
come, and the Nestorians thereafter rapidly fell ; 
and, when Timur about the year 1400 sent forth 
his conquering hordes, the Christians were either 
stamped out or driven for proitection to the inac- 
clessible mountain -fastne^es of Kurdistan, where 
a remnant of the Nestorian Church exists to this 


, Befm?e , passing from the^ general subject of the 
Kest^an Church, it is desirable to note one or 
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two fiEicts coueeming it. lu the first plAce, it was 
of vast exteat. What may be called the home- 
Charoh covered* thousands of square miles in 
Central Asia, while Southern India and Ceylon, 
Northern China, and Eastern Tartary may be re- 
garded as its thVee great fields of foreign missions, 
and as daughter Churches. In the second place, its 
ecclesiastical positipn is worth observing. On this 
subject we may take guidance from Neale, who is 
by no means partial to the No.storians, believing 
them, as he did, to be next to the Ariaus the worst 
enemies of sound doctrine. Neale says of them 
that, though ‘heretical, they “ can hardly be called 
schismatical, because they have constantly retained 
their (apostolic) succession, and for centuries had 
no branch of the true Church coexistent with them 
in their territories.” * In all the wide territories 
occupied by Nestorians there was btfC fhe ‘one al- 
tar.’ Nestorianism and succession from St Thomas 
went together. Where the one was present, so also 
was the other. The Patriarchate Babylon 
throughout its \ast extept, Nestof^ian in doc|;j{^B 
and in the line of succession from St Thomas. 

St Peter claimed Antioch and the West, St Thomas 
claimed Edessa and the East. The Church.- of 
Southern India, therefore, which was a part of the 
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Patnttrolmte of Babylon, and of which we shall 
B|>6ah: pfurticularly.in the next chapter, was in 

the fint infdSance Nestorian, and 4ts members, de- 
riving the fiuccession of their ecclesiastical ‘ orders ’ 
from the carpenter-apostle, called themselves and 
were called by others Christians of St Thomas. 


H 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THREE PERSIAN CROSSES. 


The first ulieqaivocal testimony to the existence 
of a Cliurcli in Southern India we owe to Cosmas, 
an Alexandrian merchant, who, having sailed the 
Indian Seas, was sumamed Indicopleustes, or the 
Indian voyager. He was a man with a hobby. 
His desire wiis to demonstrate that the world was 


formed after the pattern of the Jewish Tabcmade 
in the wilderness, and that the earth was a gpeat 
rectangular plane, the length, as in the case of 
the table of shewbread, being double the breadth* 


When he had realised the hopes of 4$. roving oo: 
mercial career and had gathered all the obs«n 


tions he.wanted in support of his impossible oosmii 


theory, he assumed the habit of a monk and, re^ed 


tp a monastery, where J>etween the years 535 ‘and 
4f0 he wrote, in Greek, an account of his travels. 
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exhitiilai^ At tlie same, time the dcbiils of his the- 
on^g YRgmies. His 'Universal Christian Topo- 
giA^y’ is; its qtay be r&dily believed, a curious 
bOolc, lull of wild imaginings end strange distor- 
tions of Scripture. It has bean characterised as a 
memomble example af that mischievous process 
-of loading Christian truth with a dead weight of 
false science, which has had so nlhny followers. 

It has been compared to ‘a continent of mud, 
containing nevertheless a few fossils worth digging 
up for preservation in the museum of history. As 
specimens of such fossils, the following e.Ktracts 
may be.takeji. “Even in the Island of Ceylon,” 
saj’s Cosmas, “ where the Indian Sea is, there is a 
Church of Christians with clergy and a congrega- 
tion of "believers, though I know not if there be 
any Christiajis.further on in that direction. And 
such also is the case in the land called Malabar, 
where the pepper grovrs. And in the. place called 
Oaliana,^ there is a bishop appo^ted from Persia.” 
Speaking of Ceylon again he further says, “ The 
island: hath also a ChurSh of PeVsian Christians 
who have settled there, and a presbyter who is 
appointed from Persia, and a deacon, and all the 
apparatus of public worship.”* 

In this testimony we have the first scintillation 
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of historic lighc that penetrfites the gloom where- 
with the origin of the South Indian Church is 
shrouded. No more precious piece of evidence is 
to be met with in the whole of our researches. 
It is like a r9ck on which one may plant one's 
foot with firmness and survey the bearing of the 
situation. 

In attempting tb estimate the value of this testi- 
mony, one or two considerations arc to be borne in 
mind. In the first place, it was in the )*ear 522, or 
in the first quarter of the sixth century, that Cosmas 
visited the Msilabar coast and found a fully organ- 
ised Church there. The Church cannot have been 
of long standing, because the Persians, who from 
of old had a horror of the sea, had just Injgun to 
develop a capacity and a liking for navigation, 
and to work out schemes of commercial aggran- 
disement ; and this enterprise on the South Indian 
const was one of their earliest experiments.' So. 
that the maritimp spirit of the Persian people, 
and the missionary .sinrit of the Persian .Church, 
W'ould seem to liave gro^vn together, aild'ld have 
become active about the beginning, bf the sixt]^ 
century. In the second place, Cosmas was sMi- 
self a Nestorian, was personally on friendly 
terms with the Metropolitan of Persia, and was 
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therefore as competent to report |>n the external 
relations as on the internal condition of the South 
Indian Church. ^ He tells us thaff the constituency 
as well as the constitution of the Church both in 
Ceylon and on the west coagt of Southern India 
Was Persian ; as neitljer, it would appear, had yet 
begun to associate the natives of the country in 
Church fellowship. In, fact tho Church of Ceylon 
would seem never to have done so, and probably 
for that reason had but a short-lived tenure in the 
island ; - whereas, on the other hand, the Church of 
the Malabar coast largely cultivated the fellowship 
of the ^natives, and this was the main'though not 
the sole cause of its permanence as a Church in the 
land ; this and another eausc to be described in a 
subset juent chapter ■ account, humanly speaking, for 
its being able to strike its roots so deep in the soil 
that it has weathered all the storms of adverse for- 
tune which the vicissitudes of the ages have brought 
to bear against it. 

But a point in Cosmas’s testimony, which requires 
perhaps to be specially emphasised, is more of the 
nature .of a suggestion than a statement of fact. 
Though he does not seem to have known of the 
plarfting of a Church on thy Coromandel coast, yet 
in the first of the above extracts he suggests that 
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possibly there buay u»ve ueeu v^unseifuis 
on ha. that direction,’ as if he had heaidjfinill^^ 
to that effect, bitt cotdd tiot obtain 
dence to warrant belief. At all eveoi^.: wati 

as we know from other som-ees, a Ohiueb 
a hich must have existed probably as early as the 
seventh century, or even from an earlii^ date. It 
would appear, in fact, that. the Persian navigators, 
having established a connection at the beginning 
of the sixth century with the Malabar coast, pro- 
ceeded thereafter, at no long inten'al, to establish 
a similar connection with the Coromandel coast. 
They touched at Mailapore, which was probably 
never a largo place, but, being at the mouth of the 
Adyar river, it (jll’ered the most convenient access’ 
in that latituile to the busy centres of the interior. 
For it is worthy i»f note that none of India’s great 
cities, except those built bj' the Euglish, are built 
on the coast ; s<j that, if you would see India aright, 
you must go inland and visit Delhi and Benares, 
Conjeveram and Mtidura, the temples of her gods 
and the palaces 'of her kings. It was Kattchipu- 
ram, the modern Conjeveram, that those • Bwi^ n 
merchants were bound for. Kanchi was tlfil^iOne 
of tho most famous’ cities of ancient India, ma]gnifi- 
cent^l^uilt and strongly fortified, and it was the 
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Cj||^ jPIKaaid p 6 #ii!M Impice. If the 

J^inian the Malabar 

ooaat by 43$ world-re- 

nowned pepp^ they mnet have been 

attracted to th^, iOdro^l^dal^ fotoit by the hope 
of a mutual exchange.^ produote adth the mighty 
of the Pallavae.* 

^ *0^ tiw! Christian seljtlement,* which the colony 
enlablished for itself at Mailapore, historical records 
are indeed peculiarly meagre, but tliej’’ have been 
supplemented by a piece of monumental evidence 
of rare value, so far as it goes, which only quite 
recently became a\ailabli>. This moniTment helps 
to fix an ajiproximate date for the settlement ; it 
tends to show the identity of the Chuich at ]\Iail- 
aporo with the stronger and moie enduiing Church 
on the coast of Malabar ; and it casts some un- 
expected light on the doctrinal position of lioth 
Churdbes. The monument referred to is the cross 
whioh was disco\ered on St Thomas’s Mount in 
1547. The insciiption, wliich is dmded into two 
unequal parts by a mark like the plus sign in 
algebra, is in Pahlavi, the language of the Persian 
emj^S^ during the Sassanian dynasty, and, accord- 
ing fo Dr Burnell, may belong to the seventh or 
eigh th century. The same T*ahlavi inscription 
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appears <m a amiliff ^ms, oli the same date in a 
church atCottljri^ north Travano(»e. Of this 
inBcripticm wndoniwi li«eW given, bnt 
probably the best is that of Ihr Bnraell,‘ which is 
as follows :-~ 

In punishment by the cross (was) the suffering of this One ; 

He who is the true Christ, and God above, and Guide ever 
pure. 

Before remarking on this translation it should be 
noted that there is one more cross,® though of a 
much later date, in the same old church at Cot- 
tayani ; and this more modem cross, similar in 
form to the older cross in the same chujeh, has 
in part the same inscription. In other words, it 
bears the .second half of the Bahlavi inscription, 
“ written ill a sort of running hand ” ; whereas the 
first part is replaced by a quotation, from Gala- 
tians vi, 14 , in Estrangelo Syriac, which is, “ to 
judge from the ^MSS., of a period not older, 
than the tenth ei^itury" “ Thus, if my read- 
ing be allowed,” sa^'s Dr Burnell, “ the whole 
would run : — 

{Syriac) Let luc not glory except in the cross of our Lord 
• Jesus Christ; 

\PaMavi) Who is tlie true. Messiah, and God above, and Holy 
Ghost.” 
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The meaiimg of thw inscription f; is difficult to 
Aiuke ont '^th preririon; but, in i|>ite of the im- 
perfect seem thrt 

a dd^ite coneluaion may be 'asrived at with 
regard to its general import.^ The inscription on 
a cross, set up as a symbol of Christianity within 
the limits of a church surrounded on all hands by 
heathenism, might be expected to exhibit the 
belief of that Church concerning the crucified 
One. To me, at least, it appears that the in- 
scription does, in point of fact, set forth a view 
of the person of Christ characteristic, of Indian 
Nestorianism ; for in no other theologiail literature, 
so far as 1 am aware, will the notion be found 
which this inscription seems intended to convey. 
The fii'st or shorter part speaks of the suffering 
Saviour, ‘ who,’ continues the second part, ‘ is the 
true Messiah, and God .above, and Holy Ghost/ 
Nothing can be inferred, from the order in which 
the persons of the Trinity are here named, being 
the same as in the apostolic* benediction ; ’’ but 
the second clause of the»insci'iption seems intended 
to giv^expression to a doctrinal belief entertained 
in olden times among the Syrian Christians in 
Sodthern India, and often quoted from those 
books of tbeirs which were condemned as heretical 
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hy t3i0 BoaiaQlCatlioUo doctois at the 
Diampw 

The deetrineNilaB to the effect that in the Ohdst 
each of the peceons of the Tiinity waa incamate. 
Thus in one book it is maintained that the union 
of the incarnation is common to all the Divine 
Persons, who were all incarnated ; and in another 
the Lord Jesus is described as ‘the Temple of 
the Most Holy Triuity ’ ; and in several other 
works, quoted in the Diamper decrees, the same 
idea is set foi*th in similar terms. 

The doctyine is peculiar — the Godhead, not the 
Logos only, ’Ijeing incarnate. It seems intelligible 
on Nestorian premises, but its genesis historicidly 
it is probably impossible to trace. On the one 
hand, it beai*s a certain resemblance to tho SabeL 
lian or Patripassian view ; on the other hand, if 
we admit, what it seems, impossible to deny, that 
Nestorians accepted the creed of Nicsea and were 
therefore trinitarians, we * can hardly ascribe to 
them the monarchiau/view of the divine incamar* 
tipn. But we must not dook for perfeot&gical 
consistency on the part of these isolated 
However they may have come by tluif^ peculiar 
heresy, it seems never po have brought them into 
^pittble. Though they blazoned it on thdr 
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♦ 

<Mieitt<^eoii, they did not ^ out<iof communion 
or lose tkeir suoeesaion. 

Bnt^ a> point better wAib insisting on 

then tbe historical m* l^cal bearingB of the doc- 
trine exhibited on the cross, is^the fact of the unity 
of testimony derived ^m the twcf oldest crosses. 
Both are Greek in form, both have the same orna- 
mentation, both have the same Bahlavi inscription, 
and both exhibit the same peculiar doctrinal view 
of the person of Christ. In fact, it would almost 
seem as if these crosses had been originally set up, 
like the altar Ed^ to be a witness between the 
two Churches, separated by the breadtli of a great 
peninsula; so that, in time to come, if circum- 
stances should alienate them, or annihilate either, 
^ere might remain some visible token that the}' 
were both of the same stock, that they were not 
destitute of a zeal for ^ioctrine, and that they 
desired to live in history. 

So much for the older crosses; but the most 
modem of the three, which is supposed to belong 
to the tenth century, demands some notice separ- 
ately, by reason of an interesting addition, not 
found jn the older crosses. The slab on which 
the 'third of our crosses i^ cut, has a second or 
upper panel with a smaller erd^s, identical in form 
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and omameniasioii with the larger one below, and 
having on ead^ aide the figu^ of a peacodk by 
way of heraldic Support, .the biU of each being in 
contact with one end of the transverse bar of the 

4 * 

cross. 

This arrangdment is unique, and it becomes an 
interesting problem to determine what 83rmbolic 
meaning is attached to the peacock in connection 
with St Thomas, or how it came to be adopted as 
a figure on his escutcheon. As the peacock is a 
native of Southern India, this piece of symbolism 
is less likely to have been imported, than to have 
been adopted after the connection of St Thomas’s 

f 

name with this province was established. At all 
events the local circumstances seem to supply the 
true explanation. For peacock-stories w^ere often 
told to travellers by the Christians of Mailapore. 
Thus Marco Polo infor^is us how he was told that 
one day, while St Thomas was praying in a grove, 
a fowler, who was engaged in shooting peacocks 
with bow and arrows,, shot the apostle by mistdee, 
so that he presently died, “sweetly addyeffdng 
himself to his Creator.” Again, John dftj'dl fcg - 
nolli,“ “ who visited the place about the gji^dle of 
the fourteenth century, tells a story h^gathbred 
on the spot, in which St Thomas is introduced on 
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a supneme occasion riding on an ass and wearing 
a slnrt, a stolid, and a mantle of pe^cks’ feathers ; " 
and the tale coneltides 'with an account of St 
Thomas's death essentially similtff to that given 
by Marco Polo, though with jnany added details. 
And once more, Duar^ Barbosa,'* in the sixteenth 
century, was told a story showing how badly St 
Thomas was treated b% the people, how he there- 
fore often retired to the solitudes, and how one 
day “a Gentile hunter” who, having gone out 
w'ith bow and arrows to shoot peacocks, and seeing 
many together on the slope of a hill, aimed at 
the bi^d in the midst of them, whidh seemed a 
peculiarly handsome creature, and sent an arrow 
through its body. THbn the peacocks all “rose 
up flying,” and in the air the wounded bird 
“ turned into^ the body of a man.” “ And this 
hunter stood looking until he saw the body of 
the said apostle fall. And he went to the city, 
where he related that miracle to the governors, 
who came to see it, and they found that it was 
indeed the body of St* Thomas^ and then they 
went to»Bee the place wdiore he had been wounded, 
and they saw two impressions of human feet 
marked on the slab, which jie left impressed when 
he rose wounded.” 
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N<yv it ^ et^enci; that t^iese peaeoek-stMi# 
have 'been intel^ fet a pui^^ote i thc^^erea* 
tba sdaxkg the ^ogrtss bf deotdeajM ih thtOhurch. 
Ibe time of whidi vve axe speeMag Is not earlier 
than the tenth cen^tuy. It may even be later. 
By that time fhe empire the Pemmals on the 
one side, and that of the Pallavas on the otheaf, 


had passed away. <Reinforcfments from the mother 
Church bad probably ceased ; and the prosperity of 
the Indo-Syrian Church in temporal as well as 
spiritual things was probably on the wane. The 
thought of the Church began to turn upon itself. It 
sought to render to itself and to its neighbours an 
account of its own origin. Such questions could 
.urise only long after all ndfemory of its arrival in 
the country had perished. Generations must have 
passed away, and w'ith them all tokcim pf their fiiast 
coming to Southern India. The Syrians therefore 
wove this fictitious story of their pedigree. In 


doing this they had two considcrarions to gnide 

was it not the h||i^ of 
the Church from the earliest times that St Ifl^pae 


them. In the first plaCe, 


was the apostle of the Indians ; and was this Ifidia 


in which they dwelt not to be adjudged to St 


Thomas ? Was it nof^ here that he fulfilled* the 
commission which Ke received from the Saviour 


1 
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e&^i was it not here that he at- 

ti|Uked,li|^> <jpiiwni#l^ said woi the crown of 
mortffdiwia;? In the second placC were they not 
dpastiians of St ^qonas ?, s^d was it not an eccle- 
siastical axiom, that, in whatever country Christi- 
anity mi^t be found, ^it must hav£ been planted 
there by an apostle? Who therefore could have 
planted the Church of St Thomas save the apostle 
whose name they had the honour to bear ? 

Such seems to have been the mental process 
through which they arrived at a conclusion still 
accepted by many in India. But it is full of fal- 
lacies. In the first place, these Ncsterian Chris- 
tians h^ forgotten, if they ever knew, that it was 
in India west of the* Indus that St Thomas 
preached and performed miracles and planted 
churches, that from the date of his arrival in that 
country to the date of his^ death he never left it, 
and that no room is left by the writer of the 
‘Acts’ for labours elsewhere, but that, on the 
coabraiy, all opportunity for such labours is ex- 
cluded from the story. In the second place, they 
forgot what exactly is meant by the phrase Chris- 
tiMiK of, St Thomas. It means merely that the 
Chpr^h to which they be]|onged, their mother 
Church on the Tigris, derived 'the grace of apos- 
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tolie siiccessioD from St Thomas. If St IPIuptaa 
iplaDted :tiie Chnrch in Southern India, he 4id 
not by a persoi^ Tisit, but by the agency of the 
Church which had adopted him as its patron sainti 
from whom, according to tradition (our only author- 
ity on this poiht), it received the chrism of ordina- 
tion. The Church was planted in Southern India 
by Christians whose priesthood xeceive^ their eccle- 
siastical ‘ orders ’ in the last resort from St Thomas. 
Their Church-standing was ultimately traceable to 
that apostle ; and so, by a figure - of ^ speech, it 
might be said that St Thomas planted the Churches 
of the East*; what w'as done by.his followers in his 
name, whether in Southern India, or I^orthem 
China, or Eastern Tartaiy, was spoken of as if it 
had been done by himself ; and thus it came to 
pass that, not St Thomas, but only the tradition 
migrated to these countries respectively. 

For the development of these peacock-stories the- 
spirit of rivalry and competition came into play ; 
and the Christians of l^ailapore probably felt that, 
they w’ere put on their mettle, and must not allow 
themselves in this matter to be outdon^ by tlieir' 
neighbours. The suggestion was derived |||||E the 
mythology of the neighbouring Hindu teiii|||B for 
it BO happens that it has a peacock-story coim^jOi^ 
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wittf ...i The Puwina of that temple tells how 
there to her k>rd in the form 
mayU or peafowl ; and thaf the place from 
iiuB cizoomstance received its name, mayil-a-pur 
or peacock^town. Philologist^ may dispute con- 
cerning the etymology, of this name’if they please ; 
bat, whatever the historically correct origin of the 
name may be, it was ^ the traditional vi^w that 
became the popular belief, and it was the popular 
belief that operated so influentially on the minds 
of the Christians of St Thomas. They invented 
those peacock - stories, in which their apostolic 
patron figures somewhat ludicrously, for the pur- 
j)08e of adding prestige to their c^tisa. Thf.y 
wished to carry back the begin rfi-ng of their 
local liistory on the Coromandel coast to a time 
earlier than the foundation of the city, and to 

•'y *.•••'. .• 

make - bejieve that it wqp not a Hindu but a 
Chiistiaii town, which owed its name to incidents 

• 

in the history of St Thomas, ^It was he in fact 
ihat had made the place by having worked, and 
prayed, and died there ; mid his memory had been 
perpetuated in the name of the city. They wished 
to represent that the city was of Christian-apostolic 
and not of Hindu origin. Siuch was the intended 
effect of this- clever appropriation of the peacocks ; 


I 
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()» it Qome to pass that ilie Indiaa po^oock 
IbocaoBO tke oyn^Kil of tiie Indian i^poatle. 

It se^PDS that thn ideaof appio^nialang the^i^e 
cock ctB a ayrnW of St Thomas ox%inated with th\ 
Synan Christians the Coromandri coast; but^ 
the iiMit that a representatipn of it in stone was 
set up as a piece of church decoration on the 
Malabaf coast, shows that, its acceptance by the 
Church was not confined to one side of the penin- 
sula. It seems probable that in the seventh 
century two identit^al crosses were prepared and set 
up, one on each coast, so in the tenth century two 
.identical crosses may have likew'ise been prepared 
and similarly arranged. But if so, the tenth-cen- 
tury cross op the Coromandel coast must have been 
lost, as the older cross on the same coast was for a 


time. It probjibly lies buried somewhere on St 
Thomas’s Mount, to reword one day thd^Bours 
of some industrious explorer. * 


t 
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CHAPTER X. 

m 

THE JEWS OF COCHIX. 

Op Indian Jews there are in all about ten thousand. 
Perhaps the largest and most influential commun- 
ity of them is to be found in Bomba3f and Puna, 
where they have commodious and i^il^ttpiipped 
synagogues. This body of Jews in <^r owy time 
attracted the notice of royalty and received in 
the person of Sir Albert Sassoon tire distinction of 
knighthood. 

Perhaps the most interesting colony of Jews 
in India, however, is locjited oi^ the western coast 
of the penineSila at a consider9,bly lower latitude 
than Bombay. ■ The Elijah of Cochih used t® 
be called* by the early Portuguese the king of 
^ the Jews, l^eeause of the conspicuous number of 
^ the stock of Abraham that ^welt within his 
dominions ; just as the Zamorin of Calicut was 
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Btyledi finr E like xeason, the king of jfoois 
or Molutiiuiiieflel^. 

In the Cochin' Stete there vreTie, according to 
the censtis of 1881, some 1294 Jews* — indudui^"' 
both the white Jews and the bladt-~-or about ' 
one -eighth part of " all th(b Jews in India. In 
dress and outward bearing th^ hardly differ 
from their brethrtjn in other places. The ladies 
are said to adopt the fashions of Baghdad ; while 
the men, who all cultivate the long love-locks 
brought down in front of the ears in obedience 
to Leviticus xix. 27, wear a turban, a long tunic 
of rich colour, a waistcoat buttoned up to the 
neck, and Tull white t'iousei-s. 

In speech, while they use Hebrew for purposes 
of religious worship, they employ fo||p^ul2£r and 
common purposes the vernacular ^V^layalam of 
the place. They forsake not the assemblin|[ of 
themselves together on the seventh day of'lfete^ 
week, and they put off their shoes before th«^ 
cross the sacred threshold of the synagogue. Aifty 
one, however, %ho weaVs English boots 'or an 
English hat is not required or penuittod to un- 
cover. They separate the sexes in the house 6f 
prayer, and giv^ te'the woman a secondary place, 
every one of the circumcised meanwhile saying 
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m A as it :Arould seem, of self-gratulation, 

* I thank Thee, 0 God, that Tho^idst not make 
me a woman.’ , When 'public worship is being 
conducted, the rabbi stands on a platform in the 
middle of the synagogue, wj^h his face towards 
Jerusalem, supported on either han^ by a member 
ot the congregation, and reads, chants, or snivels 
the service at such a capid rate that it is difficult 
for an uninitiated spectator to understand how 
even the devout can profit or follow. In reading 
the law they do not venture* to pronounce the 
name Jehovah, but substitute for it, according 
to a long-standing though by no metins uniform 
practice,® the name Adonai — the Cochin theory 
being that ‘Jehovah’ was never pronounced in 
old thnes save by the high priest on the day of 
atonement. ^ They observe the ' new moons and 
the annual feasts after .a fashion, but modern 
Jews have no altars and no bloody sacrifices, and 
considerable modifications on strictly Mosaic ritual 
must in any" case be made. 

When I visited the •colony in 1870, I asked 
i^at views prevailed among them concerning the 
'Messiah. — were they looking for Him ? ‘ Yes,’ 

said one who had visited Gonst^antiuople, Amster- 
dam, London, and New York we are looking. for 



i$4 istmmmt ipEmoii 

loi&tttdly looldnf — 

Iwgahgi 'M OMO^pand vitii an artKck in 

the «lM qI lleli&oii0eit' '^4di /ttns, * 1 bdieve , 
aith a ‘ptafSnik heut'i^id! the* Meidah 1731 oonw ; 
and, ihoagh He d^je, netevthdlesa I wUl ahmya 
expect Him till He comes.’ t They* have copies of 
the Pentateuch, both manuscript and printed. 
Hie prophecies, I 'believe, are rare; and the New 
Testament, I am told, they abhor, and will not 
allow a copy of it to come within their borders. 
Yet Claudius Buchanan relates that, when he 
visited the colony in 1807, he obtained ‘in a 
private manner ’ an inspection of two tnmslatious 
of the New Testament into Hebrew — ^the one * in 
the small rabbinical or Jerusalem character, the 
other in a large square letter.’ The former, he 
adds, was rendered by a learned r§ibbi, rrho per- 
formed his task with stvru^lelity because he had 
undertaken it, ^iiot to mak^he New Testannmt , 
available ^5 his ktnsinen, but to confute it. 

The;:^ is one touching fsiture in this little cxkfof 
jrhic4 can hardly escap? the attention of even the 
k casual visitor. ?he cemet |fe where*their 
co^^ed dead sleep wder the ri^|Pig leases of the 
;^coanufr<palms, iigrawes that runM||A and 
is Called Beth the 
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thA«)^u«ition; of the ooiaimg qf tbq 

i^j0eQhiB; T^erenoe iuMji 'beeiy»ade> hytseTeval 

\mteie inth 1^1^731^ .jxesiU tq,; differeut 

sffilboee l$f 'iSie first Record 

jo^ ^e cbntact Jews wit^ jDtravu£aas is to be 

f<^d in the ffible, 1. Kings x. 22, and 2 Chronicles 

ix. 21k Solomon’s fleet, manned by Phoenician 

sailors, seems to have .fetched from the Malabar 

coast of India “ ivory, apes, and peacocks,” as well 

as “gold and silver” to adorn his magnificent 

court. The subject has been much discussed,® but 

it is emitted that the names for ivoj'y, apes, and 

« 

peacocif are foreign words in Hebrew, ‘as much as 
guttarpercha and tobacco are in English. Now, if 
we wished to know from what part of the world 
tobacco was first imported into England, we might 
safely conclpd^ that jt came from that .country 
where the name, tobacco, formed part- of the spoken 
Jaiiguage. If therefore we can find a language in 
which the name for (say) peaco^s, which is foreign 
iai'iflebrew, is indigenous, we may be certain that 
thfif ‘country in which that language was spoken 
nsost have been the country visited by Solomon’s 
fleet. Thq discovery has been made. At all 
(^ents, not a few competent s^olars are agreed 
the wotd tised in the original text of the Bible 
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for ‘ peacocks,' tnUdBirim, is simply tlie ilJamfl 
spdt in Hebre^etters and applied with a Hehre^ 
{duTfd infieetioDk Few oan spea^ on tins 8uh$^ 
wi^ more authority than Dr OaldweE "llie 
oldest Dravidian word,” says the late learned 
Bishop, “'fountl in any written record in the worid* 
appears to be the w’ord for ‘peacock’ in the 
Hebrew text of the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
in the list of the articles of merchandise brought 
... in Solomon's ships about 1000 B.C. . . . 
The ordinary name at present for the peacock on 
the Malabar coast and in Tamil is mayil (Sans. 
wayftra) ; ft is sometimes called .siki (Sans. Mkhi), 
a name given to it on account of its crest ; but the 
ancient, poetical, purely Tamil-MalaySJam name of 
the peacock is tdkei, the bird with the (splendid) 
tail, i = avis cristata ; tdkei = ^vys mwlata. ” ® 


It seems reasonable, therefore, to infer that Sol- 
omon’s historiographer l>ecame acquainted vd^the, 
bird and its namq in consequence of visits made 
by that great kingV sailors to the w^t coast of 
Southern India. * Kor is ft improbable that similar 
visits may have followed in the course oi the cen- 


turies subsequent to Solomon’s time, there being 
no reason to disbelieve that Jews may have vtuted 
India, just as the* Teutons visited Britain l<mg 
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ibfll^'thef actually settled tl^ere* A broad dls- 
litietionj however, is to be made b^weeu the visits 
of traders and tl^ comings of settlors ; and there is 
no lustoneal evidence of any actual settlement of 
Jews on the Malabar coast till,roore than a millen- 
nium and a half after Solomon. 

The second source of information that falls to be 
considered is a document emanating from the Jews 
of Cochin themselves. It is a narrative, written in 
Hebrew, of the events relating to their first arrival 
in India which had been handed down to them 
from their fathers. Of this document they pre- 
sented a copy to Claudius Buchanan m 1807. It 
is as follows: After the seeond Temple axis de- 
stroyed (which may trod sjM'edlly rebuild '), our 
fathers, dreading the conquerors irrcith, departed 
from Jevnsglejn, a numerous body of men, women, 
prieMs, and Ij€\'ites, and (tetme to this land. 'There 
, were among them men of repute for learning and 
wisdom; and God gotxi the j^^ople faixnir in the 
sight of the king who at that time reigned here, * 
and he granted them <f place to dwell in, called 
Cranganore. He allowed them a patriarchal' 
jurisdiatiotf, within the district, with certain privi- 
leges of mobility ; and the* royal grant was en- , 
graved, according to the custom of those days, on a 
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fkUe Tkis was done in ike yean* 

^ vmM 4280 49(1^ ; and this 

pha»wfiao0ipef^ m p&msmn. Ouf 

fm^athmn oon^bvtted wt Oncrngmom Jbr dl^ovk a 
thousand ^ecsrs, wufi the ^mber of hn»ds who 
governed were 'sevenHy-two. JSoon after our setMe- 
ment, aiher Jenos f (Mowed us from Jvdma; and 
among these came that f^mn of great wisdom, 
Rahhi Samuel, a Leinte of Jerusalem, with his son 
Rabbi Jehuda L^ita. They htought with tJum 
the SILVER TRUMPETS made use of ai the time if 
the Jubilee, which were saved when the second 


Temple was destroyed ; and we have heard from 
our fathers, that thei’e toere engraven upon those 
trumjfets the letters of the ineftahtt Name. There 
joined us also fronv Spain and other plaoes,from 
time to time, certain tribes of Jews, whf hgd heard' 
of our prosperity. Bui at last, discord arising 
among ourselves, one of our chiefs coMed to Ms 
assistance an Indian king, who came upon us with 
' a great army, destroyed our houses, podaoes, cutd 
strongholds, dispessessed 4s of Crangamre, hRled 
petrt of us, and carried part into (XiptivitWmJBy 
these massacres we were reduced to 


teumher. Some of th^ easiles came and dwelt 4rf‘ 
fS/UUn, where we hdve remained ever siniss^ suftkr^ 
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frmn, time to tiim^ There etve 
€m<m^ 4^^ {Beni 

^ IsraM) vAo em^ ;^om ^ amm^ ef^ AB^cmaz, 
Ttohcn, andixt^hir pkmtfheeides 
who/ormerljf inhabited <mmtvy.* 

Id tloft narratiTO t])iere are tliree botea of time : 
(l) that the Jews came to the west coast of Penin- 
sular India just after tlje destruction of the second 
Temple by the Romans a.d. 70; (2) that their 
coming preceded by no long interval the date of 
their eaeanam, or copper-plate charter, which they 
assign to the year of the world 4250 (a.d. 490) ; 
and (3) that their “forefathers continued at Cran- 
ganore for about* a thousand years.” Now these 
data seem to lx? mutually inconsistent, and can- 
Dot therefore be accepted without considerable 
modifk^tiou^ 

Before, however, attempl;iug to prove this, it is 
iu pftMiftiy to examine with some care our third 
source of information, namely, the sasanam or 
eopper-j^to’ charter referred to in the statement 
%hieh Budhanan received at Cochin. It consists 
of two copper plates with three pages of text." 
The chajsacter in which it is written is the Vat- 
td|uttu, which is believed tp be an adaptation of 
some foreign (probably Semitic) character to a 
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Dravidian language ; and u *' the onginal T^uail 
alphabet once used in aU that part of the ' peninr 
sola south of llaajoro, ^d also in South Malabar 
and Travancore,” though of course aa diffisimt from 
the modem Tamil ^phabet as the handwriting of 
Alfred the Grekt is different^^from the caligraphjr of 
Queen Victoria. 

The Jewish charter has qften been translated, the 
oldest rendering of it being that given in Hebrew 
by the Jews themselves. “The Hebrew transla- 
tor,” however, says. Dr Gundert, who was the first 
to unravel its true meaning, “ seems neither to have 
understood much of the original Tamil, nor to have 
cared about rendering it faithfully.” It confers, in 
the name of Bhaskara Bavi Yarma,*King of Malabar, 
the principality of Anjuvannam and all its revenues 
on Joseph Rabban, the head man of tl^,e Jewish 
community. It sanction also the use of dephants 
to carry earth and water in marriage and other 
processions; the li^ht by day, still highly prized 
by the ruling houses of Travancore and Cochin and 
other chieftains the spreading cloth to walk upon ; 
the litter or palanquin ; the umbrella, a pd^d||||C so 
highly prized that the title ‘ lord of the ipraPdlaf 
is l^ardly inferior to th^t of mahmsjah ; ^e trumpet 
bil^ch-shell, whW still figures in the eoddamn- 
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ments o£ l^e Ibifvtmcore and Cocbm rulers; the 
gateway ilri^ seats, probably the power of ad- 
minisbmjQ^ justi4» ; omam^tal ar^es, and similar 
awnings and gariauds, still thrown across the paths 
taken by mmnbers of the royal Rouses. 

But the grand disti|^ction was th& according to 
the head man of tlic Jews a rank co-ordinate with 
that of the local princ^, which is implied in the 
fact that six of- the latter appended their names as 
witnesses to the deed. Thus to Joseph Rabban, 
the owner of Anjuvannam, and to his pasterity, 
sons and daughters, nephews and sons-rin-law, tliese 
rights and privileges were given, “ a* hereditaiy 
appendage so long as the earth and moon endure.” 

“.The actual date of this grant,” says Dr Burnell, 
“ cannot be later than the eighth century a.d., for 
of two o.thcr similar grants in possession of the 
Syrian Christians one presupposes its existence, 
and one of ’these I have ascertained to be of 774 
A.D., while the other belongs to the beginning of 
the ninth century. Nor can the Jewish 
be older than the beginning of the eighth century, 
ae the many Grantha letters in it are too developed 
to be of jan earlier date.” The date therefore has 
bemi set dc^n approximately as 700 a.i>. 

Having thus ascertained th4 true date of the 
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^ecm^ actaanem, ve mti^ now iceieuE to tho «ki^' 

aidfliMil^ 'of'^^tbow nMift 

the stblaQei&t iOi»dliiil ^ 

‘ Im.,tlie^'&nsib' '|i^lft(^,' .^So^sn* > kanum 

to have been expe^ed firom Ciiui^(anoie>(dl # 
more heieafteif) in the yeai^ 1565 ; so thit, if the 
‘ thousand years ’ be taken as the nearest round 
number to fix the approximate date, ^ben the 
coming of the first company of Jewish settlets may 
fall anywhere betifreen the middle of the ^sth and 
the middle of the seventh century. Again, the 
date of the aasanam as given in Buchanan’s text 
is wrong. 'The true date is .not 490, but 700. 
But the coming of the colony must have {oeceded 
the latter date by a considerable interval in order 
to give them time to. show their own importance 
and the stuff of which they were made. They 
could not gain the goodwill of the king and the 
respect of the neighbouring chiefs in ‘a day. If 
two or three generatioim should suffice for idkis pro- 
cess of habilitation, then the time of thor coming 
would fall within the firsfrhalf of the seventh een- 


tury ; if more were required, the date np^t 4^,;, 
not go beyond the middle of the dxth .ci^Biffl||h 
On the whole it would'seem that there w sulNlta? 

€ t 

tiahagreement betvCeen the second and third) notes 
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^ limo above ,,i|HBcified ; bnt, for this very reaaon, 
fiittki <l%e 4ate j^acJiroj^^ 
wita from 

tbe statem^at itself, 
neao^ to be as apoc- 

rypbtil ak the ‘silver ^arumpets.’ l%is amount of 
tmtb, hoinever, may be supposed to reside in that 
first note : it may be held to i;pcord a lingering 
memory in the colony, of their having been orig- 
inally ii%ed to this migration by reason of perse- 
cution or Vrar. 

Having thus determined, within certain limits, 
the probable time of the coming of the Jews, the 
nelt question to consider is whence they came. 
On this point some light may be expected from 
a review of the political circumstances in which 
Jews were placed by the authorities in those coun- 
tries of Asia that lie nearest to India au4 that 
bbrder most closely on the great commercial high- 
ways by whi(A intercourse with the West was 
maintained. It is well known, for instance, that 
, Aicabia had from early times become the chosen 
: bipme of ^ews. The sack of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
the attack of Pompey sixty-four years 

beforS the Christian era, with that of Titus seventy 

” *1 

years it, and the bloody retribution inflicted 
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% Badxm on Judea in the year 136, are 
of the Jajter cauaea 'whieh dispersed the Jews ana 
drove large nnnSbers int^ Arabia, where, thsy 
enjoyed the privilege of toleration. But on the 
rise of Mohammedanism all was changed. At first 
indeed Mahomet hoped to annex them to his 
cause ; but, when it became evident to the prophet 
that his promise^ failed to win them, he had re- 
course to the .stem proselytism of the sword. He 
sent them the peremptory alternative ‘ Islamism 
or war ’ ; and there could be little doubt which 
of the two contending parties would ultimately 
win the day. Many of the Jews were slain, “ but 
Mahomet reserved the right of exiling them 
according to his pleasure — a right which was after- 
wards exercised by the Caliph Omar, who alleged 
the dying injunction of the prophet, that but one 

. c •' * 

faith should be permitted to exist, in Arabia.” 
“ Some of the Jews of Khaibar,” adds Dean Mil- 
man,'’ “ were transplanted to Syria ; ” and it does 
not seem improba'ble that some may have found 
in India an asylpm from Arabian persecution. 

^milar persecutions were being carried oi^bout 
the same time in Persia, where Jews had lon^ dwelt 
and where they seem; to have been soinetinms op’ 
pressively treated!* Especially severe was the p^v 
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directed against them during the reign of 
Teidegred IlL, the last of the kin^ of the Sassan- 
ian dynaaty^ and jt was not to be wondered at, that 
many of them should have endeavoured to escape 
to codntriM where the hand of persecution would 
not be laid upon them» and where tliey would en- 
joy a measure of liberty in the pursuit of their 

« 

chosen avocations. It seems therefore probable 
that the Jews, who obtained a charter from Bhas- 
kara Ravi Varma, the King of Malabar, in the year 
700, were refugees from the persecutions directed 
against them in Arabia or Persia. 

In their adopted country the Jews enjoyed 
toleration ; for the Brahman, the Musalman, and 
the Portuguese were all as yet equally unknown 
there ; tmd, in so far as the people of Malabar had 
been indyen^ed by Buddliism and Jainism, such 
influence was rather in fayour of toleration than 
otherwise. With the blessing of toleration, denied 
them elerewhere, the Jews sopn; attained to a 
measure of material prosperity, social distinction, 
and political consequende, to w'hich the circum^ 
stances that eventuated in the granting of their 
charter add ^a significance and a value that might 
ot^er^lse escape notice. E}or we ought not to 
regard the recognition of the Jewish colony by 

K 
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««£ tbe (M^untry anpd the {teDme^^ 
of Itft hmi nH»| to » iwotlcnibof eqneSt^r witb the 
looel tpeiiMN^ «a Mig ^meiefy fi, immelkftk <lfi 
which &voiir wee gci^tied m the <nie dde etad 
acoeptod on the other. It wee nther oi the ne* 
tore of a bargain or contract. Ihe Jews did^ not 
receive their privileges for nothing : it is |Nrohal)ie 
that they gave 0 ° substantial qitid pro fm* For 
the Jewish charter was granted “at or very near 
the^time when the Western Chalukya raids into 
Southern India resulted in the dismemberment of 
the Pallava kingdom, and its three oonfedOrate 
and apparently subordinate d3ma8ties, of which 
Kerala was one.”^ • At such times the royal 
treasury might need replenishing and the ranks 
of the ai-my require reii^orcement ; and the Jews, 
ou condition of supidying, to an.e:(teot worthy 
of their proverbial renources, the sinews of war, 
and perhaps also a contingent of fighting men,, 
would secure for themselves and the geueiationB 
following both the status of a self-governing 
community and the right of freely carrying on 
domestic and foreign trade. The Perwnal’s esc- 
tremity was the Jews’ opportunity, and they made 
their bargain accordingly. 

For nine hundred years the Jews of Changaiune 
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>^0 itaiidiiig set forth is the ^em- 
ombiO 'iMi; Vot B# iitemiy mopimieiitB of that . 

have) 4fiirt’h«d the catastrophes 
whidh heftH them in ^e ^dzteenth century, and 
by iriUch^hey irore .finally eaepeiled firom Oranga- 
noi|. 4 It appears that in 1524, the year before 
Tasoo da Gama’s death, the Mohammedans, with 
tlie Zamorin’s approval, made aft onslaught on the 
Cranga&ore Jews and Christians,^ the reason alleged 
being that the followers of the prophet ha^' re- 
sorted to various tricks for adulterating the pepper 
and oth^ wares brought to market, and some 
Jetts and Christians hod been speciMly selected 
to discover such tricks and mete out justice to 
the offenders. Assembling from various quarters, 
the Mohammedans mustered a fleet of one hundred 
grabs and attacked Cranganore. They slew many 
Jews and drove out the seat to a village to the 
.east; but, when they attacked the Christians, the 
Nayars of the place retaliated^ and in turn drove 
all the Mohammedans out of Cranganore. 

After thm there seems* to have been a respite for 
about forty years; but in 1565 the Zamorin'and 
his alties again invaded the Cochin State. * The 
^nemy was victorious, the Cloclpp rajah and two 
princes Whre ^ain in battle, and the succeeding 
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tli^" siune fite o&ly later, 

lit aaii^ Poztiigcfesd enlargied and 

stieingthabed ilt(^ (2tii]^^dre Fort ; and the Jeans 
finaUy deserted thdr andent settlement of Anjn- 
vannum and came Ikr Cochin, near which they biinlt 
Jews’ Town, where they reside to this day. £y^ 
here, however, they did not escape chastasmnent 
at the hands of their enemies; for in 1661, <m the 
siege of Cochin being raised, the Portuguese 
blamed the Jcms for having helped the Dutch, 
and plundered their town of almost all it con- 
tained. What with the destruction of Cranganore, 
which they paint like the destruction of Jerusalem 
in miniature, and recite as if it were a chapter out 
of the book of Lamentations, and what with the 
wanton onslaught by the Portuguese at Cochin, 
the sacrifice of life and' property to them must have 
been truly awful, and the destruction of all literary 
monuments is an irreparable loss to history. Soon 
afterwards the Dutch came into power on that 
coast, and after a hundred and thirty gave 
way in their tvfm to the English. ‘During the 
dominance of these two Protestant^ powers, the 
Jews 'have had all the advantages of a kindly 
toleraEj^to, and ^reqkent and friendly interoeuir^ 
with brethren in Europe. , 
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TwolVjP or thirteen ceiitiui'<^ have thus come and 
gone since this cobny of J^s, who axe fairer in 
oompiezion to<4ey than* mcst Europeans, planted 
itself in the little Hindu State of Cochin. It has 
usually been believed that white races in India, 
after three or four ganerations, be^me sterile and 
die out; and some have inferred that the per- 
sistence of this colony, at Cochin so long shows the 
common belief on this point to be destitute of 
adequate foundation. Yet tlie Jews of Cochin 
form no real e.xception to a rule so well established; 
for it is needful, in order to maintain the con- 
tinuity of the colony, that fresh blood should be 

a • 

periodically imported from higher latitudes. It is 
the testimony of careful observers, who have lived 
•on the west coast of Southern India, that no white 
Jews “pf ppjv’ards of three generations,” born in 
the country, of pure uiynixed blood on father’s 
and mother’s side, can be detected.® The colony 
has been largely replenished fjem time to time by 
immigrants from Europe for at least two hundred 
years; wd'the law of* periodic ‘immigration as. a 
, condition oi continuity doubtless goes much farther 
back.in.it8 history. 

Jifowhere have the JewsI amalgamated with the 
people among whom they dw^l. At Cochin this 
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'^iiludy m e^txe^tki 
^ a* of %Mc<)|lsMk' 

*£11^ ^ fikSItii fMik 

flamong^tl^peilo|)llf’4tfH^^ Itkoiadtliat.ii’IstML 
t&e Je«B ootllod at CScanganore, l^iey pmbhaaed fiw 
hundred idares) who bocaona* proselytes. In tiltlt 
case, the black Jews are the descendants of the five 
hundred together with thosQ of accessions received 
afterwards While the white Jews are traders Mid 
merchants, the bl^k Jews gain their livelihood 
by practising various handicrafts, and are sawyers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, bookbinders, 
tailors, fisheimen, servants to the white Jews, or 
vendors of household necessaries. The black Jews 
have a separate synagogue of their own, but, if 
one of the white Jews were to enter, the chief seat 
would be at once vacated for him ; %nd every rela- 
tion in which they stand, marks them out 'to be ^ 
inferior race, that have never yet risen above ^e , 
servile origin from yrhich they seem to have sprung. 
In these respects there is a marked contrast between 
the black Jews apd the ifative S3nian OhriMiians. 
The latter have some of the best bh>od uf riie 
land. But the synagogue never opened iti) door to 
the native. It told hkn to ereclT a synagoj^e fbr 
himself. The Chifrch, on the other haad,'*:l^d[^ 
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4oa^ saili^tled the salves to oeoni'- 

nsti^^ra^ to the came irtiea 

,adWalslia^f«9 (^iijp^ onj^^ 

futift C^eabh to 

t% ,lo|re8t, ,| 9 U ,^tirely into |heir hands. 

#heFa BeeiQs to be memory of *any great men 
« hft’^2^ ansen among the Jews of Cochin. A cor- 
respondent informs me, that witdiin the last half- 
centniy one of their number was made a judge 
by the rajah of Cochin, and was much esteemed 
ako by the rajah of Travancore. “The brother 
of this judge,” he adds, “ became a Christian, and 
was very useful in service under the Church Mis- 
simiary Society among the Beni-Israel of Bombay 
and Puna. ... In commerce none have attained 
eminence, though there are two or three rich 
famili(^ stilj ^tant.” For education they do not 
£^m to cbre, either for its jown sake or as a pass- 
sjlOrt for admission to the public service. Efforts 
'have been made from time to time by benevolent 
' liarsons to encourage public instruction among 
Ihem^ The Church <Jf Scotland maintained .a 

a 

Tp jwntm tp Jews of Cochin from 1845 to 1857, 
but Without success. Some ten or twelve ’years 

* • t A 

ago Ihey petitioned the Dqwan of Cochin for an 
j sohQol, promising to sftiul always fifty or 
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a Imndred hoys. A district school in the nrigll? 
bonidiood of Cnmganore, being no logger needed, 
was aeccndin^ tmisfcoxed to Mattancheri, 
a Btone*8>thzo>w of Jews’ Town. *On tlie otber side 
of the backwater an4 ferry-free they have GioPem* 
ment educatioh available fipm the primary ^dasses 
up to the standard of the Firat-in- Arte* Encamin a- 
tion of the Madras University. But they do not 
use their advantages. When the Mattancheri school 
was opened they sent about twenty scholars, vary- 
ing in age from ten to twenty-eight. The elder 
ones fancied they could leajn English in a year, 
but they proved too old to learn anything, and 
after a few months the numbers dropped i» eight 

it 

or ten ; and now there are not over a dozen Jewish 
boys in the district school and the High School 
together. A school in wliich the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the Talmud are taught is maintained by 
the synagogue and aided, by the native State, but 
it is a poor affair.^ The parents are contented if 
the lx)y8 learn to read a little Hebrew, and then 
tnm their attention to trtide or some other mode 
of money-making. 

It deserves to be mentioned, however, that in 
1884 a Jewish lad passed the Matriculatioit Ex- 
amination of the ‘Madras University, having been 
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al^ to fulfil the requirements for matriculation, in 
that partienlar year, because — ^not to speak of* his 
educational equipnent ~ the examination, which 
IturtiB for five dayb, began on a Monday morning, 
and 4td not therefore encrqju:h on the Jewish 
Sabbhth. " 

What the future of the Indian Jews shall be is 
a question bound up in the still Jarger question of 
the destiny of the Jewish people as a whole. They 
have been scattered over all the J)arts of the earth, 
but nowhere have they been absorbed. The}' re- 
main as by miracle a distinct nation, six and a 
quarter million strong. " What is kno\Aai in modern 
politics as the Eastern Question raises large issues 
with respect to the Jews. If, as many think, the 
Jews are (lestined in the latter days to return to 
their own laud, then, when that grand reunion is 
effected, Jndia will send^its coutiugeiit of ten 
thousand to the great general assembly. 
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CHAPTER • XL 


TWO COPPER-PLATE CHARTERS. 


The history of the Church of Malabar is Tory 
different from that of the sister Church of 
Mailapore. . The former has survived all /the 
vicissitudes, of its lot,^ Rod is at this day r^tre- ^ 
sented {>y a community of more than 400,000 
people; while the latter had disappeared early 
in the sixteenth century, leaving a^ heritage of 
unhistorical traditions, to which the. Qoapese 
Roman Catholics promptly served themselv^ 

heirs. : ^ 

« 

The difference of fortune in the case of these 


sister Churches /nay be accounted for by. 

the fact that the Malabar Chnstians jyi^^ire^ fresh^ 


the kings of that country a certain polifi^ Rt 
•including the right of| self-government^ 
which they rec^^d two of those 
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copper'plate duuftezs so iiuuiliar to the student pi 
hwtotjr^ 

. 01 these 4oc«i]^ts, thsL tost %Jiat, wss granted 
to the Ohristiai)«* is a copper ins^ment — 14| 
inches by 4 — written on both^sides in old Tamil 
characters mixed with * good nlany Grantha 
letters. The date of it, according to Dr Burnell’s 
calculations,' is 774. It .is a grant made by King 
Vira Raghava Chakravarti to Iravi Corttan of Cran- 
ganorej making over to him, as rc'presentative head 
of the Christian community there, the little princi- 
cipality of Manigrama^n,® and elevating him to the 
|)Osition of sovei"eign merchant of Kerak. 

The sccdnd sasanam that was granted to the 
Christians of St Thomas consists of five copper 
plates, bound together according to the usual 
custom by anr^ig passing through holes pierced 
in the ends of the several glates. These plates or 
leaves, as they are sometimes called, are of smaller 
^feue than the former, and contain seven pages of 
Tdmil-Malayalam,® apparently written by different 
hands, an^ two pages Si two other languages— ^ 
Pahlavi aod^rabic — in the Kufic character, with 
four Hebjaw signatures. This deed was granted 
'about* the year 824 with 4he sanction of the 
palacc'o major or commissioner *b^ King Sthanu 
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Rani, wko is probably Mei^oal .with 

Chcnpu^ : wliose nAme is in 1^6 npu^ 

of evc^ jokSili^xf bke <^t. It is a l^al iostro- 
meat fay wbu^ coie Mimivan Sapir Iso, who bad 
obtained a. gxant^of a piece of ground in.tfae 
neighbourhood of Quilon, pith several families of 
different heathen castes, transfers the smi|e with 
due legal form^ty to the Tarasa Church and 
community. 

' From these tVro charters, compared with the 
Jewish charter, much may be learnt regarding the 
constitution of society in Malabar from the be- 
ginning of the eighth century to tlie end of the 
first quarter of the ninth. It will be su&cient to 
set forth here only so much of that constitution as 
may enable us to understand the position to which 
the Jews and the Syrian Christians i^^r^ admitted 
by their respective cheers. 

The petty empire of the Perumals, or big-meii^ 
as the kings of M^abar were called, extended from 
Calicut in the north to Quilon in the south, and 
was known by .the nami^ of Chera, or-rjto u<|Mts 
better-known Canarese equivalent-gaJIerg|ai» Me 
great body of the people in this ar^ps well as 
'the Perumals themsflves, were then' as now mm- 
Aryans. But iflThe non- Aryans have always been 
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the moBt tmketcscia section of the population of 
Ma}ii^, '1&e have been ^the most in- 

fiuentiah Ifhe u4^uetio& of Aryan civilisation 
into Mklabar is dne to the Jmns, who were in that 
jwirt of the country as early a» the third century 
Wore Christ. Jiiin missionaries penetrated as far 
os Majabar in Asoka’s time.^ But though they 
established one of their, peculiar* styles of archi- 
tecture and probably organised the community 
into corporate guilds, they seem to have made 
little impression ' on the religious beliefs of the 
people. This last result was reserved for the 
Brahmans, who seem to have first come to Mala- 
bar in the eighth century,® With that haughty 
indiflPerence to objective truth in questions of 
divinity which led the Romans to admit into their 
pantheon th^ gods of the nations which they con- ^ 
quered, the Brahmans not oyly recognised the gods 
of the people over whom they obtained influence, 
but invented for them genealogies which connected 
them with their own proper divinities. Hence 
Maiayali -*Hinduism enibraces, chiefly as divei-s 
inanifestatijNMN of Siva and his consort Kali, all 
the demouiec gods originally worshipped by the 
Malayulis.* 

The influence of the Brahmans, however, was by 




no m^aoi Uaoi^l to telignm. It is ibteteatang to 

tho to tlM tlOFoloih- 
ment -mei |wqiii#agf<>o^ ^ ocrgonnotiiMi the 
eontnwniity' paposM.’ l!1ie old ijryan 

oonstitMion^ooii^ted of well4eiiowii finu^fold 
division^ into ‘Brahmans, Brfshatiiyas, yauQrai,and 
Sadias ;. and it was on this model thact th^Blah- 
mans sought to censtnict spciely in Southern India. 
It was not possible for them to cdrry out their 
scheme in all its ‘symmetrical proportions; fcnr, in 
dealing with the primitive population of Malabar, 
they were dealing with an alien race. They htid 
no sufficient body of protectors of their own to £dl 
back on, so thoy had perforce to acknowledge the 
native ruling race, whom they invested with the. 
functions of Eshatriyas, but on whom they were 
. apparently unable to (^nfer a higher renk than that 
of Sudros. It was negdful that thmo should he a 
protector or Kshatriya caste; so they promoted 
the ruling race to^this distinction, and colled them 
Nayars.^ 

. As protectors* their duties were to pipserve all 
rights &om > being curtailed or fallingtiato disuse. 
They were the militia, the police, and. il^||pie 
Sense the custodes mot'um of the nation. Nor 
was this the only class of duties they had to per- 
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fom,, Tk»3^ wm originally ci^vatora and be- 
loogod^ftoij'dio VeUala tmt^ In devriopment 
of 1^ cpprfttiqM4p4;lMQr 'Vm Miojaot only *pxo> 
teetatBtnkaM^^ Mso* load^ittgiente and cdUectoca of 
laf^noi in wMoh capacity tie name applied to* 
tbow) was tiiat of 'sapeirisoni.’ 

Originally riie Kayais seem to have been orga- 
nised into ‘ six hundred!,’ and each * six hundred ’ 
seems to have had assigned to it the protection of 
all the people in a nad or cdunfy. The nod was 
in tuna split up into taros — the tara being the 
Naymr territorial unit of organisation for civil pur- 
l)ose8>-*and governed by representatives of the 
caste, who were termed haranavar or elders. The 
‘ six htmdi»d ’ wds probably composed exclusively 
of tbe^e elders, and there seems to have been four 
families of theip to each tom, so that the nad must 
originally have consieted oi^ one hundred and fifty 

In compensation for the servi<;ps rendered in the 
double capacity of ‘protectors’ and ‘supervisors,’ 
one share^of the* product of the land, the amount 
of whk^ mnuapt now be determined, was given to 
the ' she hnndred ’ of the nad, and another to the 

m * 

king. . I 

Now lit will be comparatively” easy to show in 
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'wliat ]»^ect ot %;» what extent tiie Chiistiaiui of Bt 
Thomaa were .^kced next .or equal in precedaneevto 
the Nayartu In the charter of 77^4^ it appetua that 
the Christiana were, like the Jews three-quarters of 
a century before, incorporated into the MalayaU^ 
nation ; while' the charter pf 824 shows thidi the 
position assigned to both Jews and Christians was 
that of practical. equality , with the ‘six hundred’ 
of the nad in respect to the two characteristic 
functions and the 'privileges that have been already 
indicated. For it was declared to be the duties of 
the Jeyrish and Syrian guilds, assembled in their 
respective headquarters at Anjuvannam and Mani- 
gramam, in association with the ' six hundred ’ of 
the nad, to protect the town of the PalUyar, or 
Church people. Further, it was the duty, of the 
Church people to rendlu’ to the powgr^ above them, 
who were the king on^ the one hand and the Jew- 
ish and Christian protector guilds on the other, a 
trustworthy account of the shares of the produce 
of the land which respectively fell to them. “ Let 
them, even Anjuvannam*’ and Maxiign^M|||» act 
both with the Church and the Ian^,.iWB^rH|ig to 
the manner detailed in this copper deq|l for 
fimesathat earth, moon, and sun exist.” ^ 

circumstances which brought about this re*- 
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miirkable promotion of the Christian community 
in Malabar are historically inter^ting. 

In the first place, there was a political necessity 
for this recognition. It was no feeling of favour 
towards the religion which they professed that 
induced the kings of* Malabar to exalt ^the new- 
comers. The element of fear and of self-interest 
entered into the motive. For, ‘as it was at the 
date of the Jewish charter, so at the respective 
dates of the two Christian charters, the Perumals 
had to fortify themselves against external enemies ; 
they had to bethink themselves of every available 
resource whereby their seats on their tlirone might 
])e preserved. The first Christian sasaua})i was 
granted “ at or very near the time when the Rash- 
trakuta invasion of Southern India had resulted in 
the final .sid?jugation of the Pallava dynasty of 
Kauchi (Coujeveram). Indeed the date of this 
charter (774) falls in the reign of Dhruva, the 
Rashtrakuta who hemmed in th« Pallava host be- 
tween his own army and the sea, and who, after 
despoiling them of their fighting elephants, seems 
to have leUbh^ opposing host go free in shame and 
contumely t^er making their sovereign ‘ bow down 
before him.' ” “A few years Jat^^ about the time 
of the second Christian charter, it may be noted 
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tl^t fimi& miadblis Kerala too^ It was, 

as iadiaatesi ibreatened 

£ram indlib a^ Eoiattm 

chief was appointed by llie I^oramal to stop the 
invaders ^babl5r Kadambas &e some other 
feudatory of the Rashtn&uta, — coming along 
the coast from the north, while the raid ficom 
the east, vid the Palghat gap, probably by the 
Gangas or other feudatories of the RashtnUcutaf, 

s 

seems to have been defeated by the Euadi chiefs 
of the Zamorin’s house.” “ At such times money 
may be required in large sums to buy off oppos- 
ing hosts;* and it is not therefore an improper 
inference to draw from the facts that, in offering 
assistance in this shape, the trading foreigners met 
the Perumal’s wishes, and naturally enough secured 
for themselves a higher standing .in^ the land in 
which they traded.”® 

Secondly, the numerical and material strength of 
the Christians of St Thomas had greatly increased ; 
and therefore their help in the exigencies of the 
•empire would • be of considei’able va}ue. New 
colouites had arrived not long before Abe granting 
of each of the Christian charters. “ t3;aditi<m 
of the existing Church is that 
Christians from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jefusal^^ 
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two OSAEVERS. 

under ocdots £1001 the CathoUe areh-priest at 
Urahai'PSdl 0 taii)^ii^ in compa^ with the.iner> 
chant ^omae iiiwtiS a.di.* W Hus H^ye Thomas 
or Thomas of Ckha^^ and his following evidently 
made a deep impresuon pn the^pular imagination 
in hCalabar. To him«has even been ascribed the 
origin and not merely the reinforcement of the 
colony; and some autliors have 'supposed that it 
was by confounding this Thomas with the apostle 
that the date of the origin of the Church has been 
thrown so far back as the first century — a supjio- 
sition as inconsistent w'ith history as the legend 
which it is intended to explain. LitCle light on 
the history of Knuye Thomas can be got from the 
stories that are still believed by the Malabar 
Christians. It is said that he had two wives — 

r 

whether suqitessively or simultaneously is not 
affirmed — and by etich wife he had a numerous ofi- 
iipting, among whom his property w’as at last 
divided, those by his first wife receiving his 
northern estates, and those by the second receiving 
the southeju. Hence there are tw’d comprehensive* 
divisions inwlha present day among the Christians 
of the ooaat, .usually described as the Northists and 
the Southists respectively. Thojjgh they profess 
to believe the same doctrines and to obey the same 
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bishops, they keep themsdves perfectly distincl;,'^ 
and avoid inte^aiarru^ with each other as care- 
fully as if they were Hindus o£ different castes. 
The’Southists axe fairer of complexion than their 
brethren of the parlfjr of the North, and they boast 
of this as a proof of their mere direct descent from 
the parent Church, and of their having genuine 
Syrian blood in their veins. This immigration pre- 
ceded at no long interval the granting of the 
Christian charter of 774. 

Besides this immigration of C'hristians under 
Thomas which settled at Cranganore, there was 
anf>ther which settled in the neighbourhood of 
QuUon. In 822 two Nestorian Persians, Mar Sapor 
and Mar Peroz, the former of whom is no other 
than tlie iluruvan Sapir Iso of the second Christian 
charter (o, 824), cailie with a large Allowing and 
made a deep impression on the powers that were 
then in Malabar ; and this circumstance helped to 
pave the way for the recognised and honourable 
place that they obtained in the socie^..of that^ 
'coast by the charter granted so soeit'wfl:erwardiit'| 

These two immigrations, it wouldi^saam, fo^^pe 
historical grounds for the division of the coittiptiity 
" into Northists ^nd Southists, although thl^Bgends 
whkb have mingled with the history havel^tbecured 
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the facts ; and they are probably tiie last immigra- 
tions on any importont scale frgm the mother 
Chnrch in hifi^ Asia to Southern India. 

w ^ 

But, at whatever time immigration from high Asia 
ceased, provision had been made otherwise for the 
continuity of the Chureh of Malabar. This Church 
was in some sense a missionary Church, and sought 
to share its spiritual possessions with the people of 
the land. It attempted, and it succeeded in the 
attempt, to build up a native Church. In the days 
of its prosperity, the expansion of the Church was 
probably rapid. JIany converts came no doubt 
from among the employees and depencfciuts of ‘ the 
sovereign merchant of Kerala’; but, in the sub- 
sequent decadence of foreign influences, the Per- 
sian element would die. out or be absorbed; and, 
in the absejice of fresh blood from higher lati- 
tudes, the native element vould soon be left in 
§ple possession. 

The presence of a large native element from the 
first, nay the exclusively native composition of the 
memberslyLp, is attested in a characteristic manner 
by the authior^^f the ‘Brief History of the Syrians 
in Malabar^’ This wwk, written by one of them- 
selves about the year 1770, i» of Jittle worth in so 
far as it professes to set forth the facts of ancient 
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hfxt is Wltiftlsie onlj^ as a recoxd of 
otnai^s of Now the ‘Brief Hist^‘ 

asserts theft ifit'll^mas, during ties thirty yeafs of 
hisoojoiam in Malabar, |)reached the Qolqpel to the 
Brahmans, “ and t<9 the ipitives at large,” that 
“ many believing ,were baptised,” that “ two were 
ordained priests,” and that, only when he had 
thus established the Church in Malabar, did the 
apostle feel free to carry the Gospel to rcgioits 
beyond. The evidence of physiology as wtdl as 
of history, testifies that the Christians of Malabar 
to-day are of Dravidian and not of Aryan or Semi- 
tic descent, tinless the contention of the Soiithists, 

t 

who are less than one-fortieth part of the whole 
Syrian Christian community, may be held in any 
degree to modify thir'general statement of fact. 

In this connection, however, the.tsrm ‘Syrian 
requires careful definition. The members pf the 
Church of Malabar are called SjTians, not becauw. 
they have Syrian blood in their veins, but because 
they have a Syrian liturgy. They are net of the 
Syrian nation, but of the Syrian rite. .The nanm 
in this case is not an cthnologicai,.oih*geograpbi* 
defflgnation, but is purely ecdesiajffibaL The . 

-Kristians of St Thomas have from time inimemo«^ 
rial l^d Alalayalam for their vernacular speech i 
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tliis people, who had sat 

in diohnew, i^ved the ]%ht in a dark Syriac 
lante^ As Syriac was* the sacred Jaugnage of 
the, mother , Ohnrch in Persia, so it became ^e 
sacred langna^ of her^aughter in Malabar ; just 
as the services in the Church of England were con- 
ducted for centuries in Latin through the failure 
of Augustine its founder to perceive that the same 
reason which required men to pray in Latin at 
Rome required men to pray in English at Canter- 
bury* So -the Christian Dravidians of Malabar 
have long, and not inconsistently with ecclesiasti- 
cal usage, been called Syrians ; but much confusion 
of thou^t has been created by the neglect, on the 
part of writers on this subject, to apply the word 
here only in its purely ecclesiastical sense. If it 
were the cyasjfeoiji to call the Roman Catholic natives 
of Malabar by the name of Romans, no one would 
^ye any difficulty in perceiving the sense in which 
the name was applied, and no-one would puzzle 
himself over the question of their race-connection 
with the men that peopled the ‘ city on the seven 
hillsi’ . 

'■ 'The cohmists who came from Persia and ]Meso- 
potomia to settle in Malabar ^lade many mistakes, 
jds those who make experiments in colonisation are 
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sure to do ; but, in so &r as their aims were Chris* 
tian, the devel^ing of a native Church was the 
wisest thing they could have dpne for the per- 
petration of their cause. Their worldly wisdom 
in discerning that *the P|pimals’ extremity was 
their opportunity and in striking a good bargain 
with the Perumals during the exigencies of the 
empire, gave a sort of stability to the Church they 
founded, whieli their neglect or incompetence bn 
the spiritual side never availed to overthrow. To 
a long training in ecclesiastical customs and to an 
exalted social position, rather than to Christian 
learning and intelligent faith, is to be ascribed the 
permanence of the Syrian Church in Malabar. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LAST OF THE PEKUMAL.S. 

The last Emperor of Kerala was Cheraaiau Peru- 
mal. The closing act in the drama of his life is 
remarkable, even after it has been, stripped of 
sundry embellishments and reduced to a form in 
which it can be accepted both by the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans of that part of the country. 
It turned oji strange dream. Cheraman Peru- 
mal dreamt that the full moon appeared on the 
. night of new moon at IMecca in Arabia, and that, 
when on the meridian, it split ^into two, one half 
remaining in the sky and the other half descend- 
ing to the foot -of a iTill called .^bikubais, where 
the two halve j joined together and then set. Some 
time afterwards a party of Mohammedan pilgrims 
on their way to the footprint shrine at Adam’s 
Peak in Ceylon * chanced to visit* Crauganore, the 
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P6nixittl;s and admitted to an imdir 

andiQORt ]bo6pitab]]r^t^ CM beu^iE^ied 
i£; timre any news ^ tbmr^oo«ntiy» Sbeildt 

SeaJ-Qd-din; negated to tbe t^evanlal the a|>ociyphd 
story of Mahomet karing^by miracle about 
which the Penlmal had dr^ut, converted a num- 
ber of unbelievers. The Perumal was much inter- 
ested and secretly made known to the Sheikh his 
intention “ to unite himself to them.” 

When Seuj-ud-cTin and his retinue returned from 
Ceylon, the Perumal directed them to make ready 
11 vessel and provide it with everything necessary 
for a voyage; and for the next eight days he 
busied himself in arranging affairs of Stale, and, 
in particular, in assigning to the different chief- 
tains under him their^ respective portions of terri- 
tory. This was all embodied in a deed to 

be left behind him. He then embarked secretly 
in the vessel prepared for him, along with the 
Sheikh and his coij^panious, and, touching first at 
Northern Kolllm near Quilandy, and then 
i^and of Darmapattanam liear Tellicheiry/^^ 
made for the Arabian coast and land^ at Shahr. 

After remaining a Considerable tiMe %t Shahr,': 
during which the Perpmal chimged his niune to^ 
Abdul 'Baman Samiri and married a wife mkned 
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by soiM Bahabietb, by others Gomaria, he resolved 
to jretttm to Malabar for the purpose of establish- 
iog kis new, religimi, of providing suitable 
places of worship. ’ But^efore the ship which was 
to carry him back to kingdom was built, he 
was seized with a da^erous diseaSe, and, being 
convinced that there was no hope of recovery, he 
implored his companions not to .desist from their 
design of going to Malabar to propagate the* Fourth 
^’edam.* But they replied tJiat being foreigners 
they knew little of his country,. and were not 
likely to have influence therein, so he gave them 
writings in the Malayalam language; to all the 
t;hieftains whom he had appointed in his stead, 
req^uiriug them to give laud for mosques and to 
endow them. “ But,” he, solemnly chai’ged them, 
“ tell ye jiof pxy people of the violence of my 
suflSeriugs, or that I am no more ; ” and, having 
finally enjoined them to land nowhere except at 
llarmapattanam, Quilandj’, Cranganore, and Quilon, 
“ he surrendered his soul to the unbounded mercy 
ofGod.” 

Some years ^afterwards, the pioneers of Islam in 
Malabar-x^aUk-ibn Dinar, his two sons Habib-ibn- 
Malik Sherif-ibn-Malik, .his grandson Malik- 
ibn-Habib, his grandson’s wife * Ivumarieth, and 
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their fninily iji ten eons and five danght«8«>-eet 
oat for that corat, beraing the Perumal's letters ; 
and, concealing his death, they delivered them to 
whom they were address^ They went first to 
Cranganore, where •the o||ciatmg ruler received 
them hospitably, granting, m accordance with his 
royal master’s orders, land whereon to build a 
mosque, together, with a suitable endowment ; and 
Malik-ibn-Dinar himself became first Kazi of the 
capital. At nine 'other places, including Daima* 
pattanara, Mangalore, and Quilon, mosques were 
built and Kazis appointed ; and thus, according to 
the dying wish of the last of the Perumals, Islam 
was established in Malabar. 

Doubtful in detail as this narrative appears, 
considerations have l)een adduced which are sup- 
posed to confirm its general outline jaqd substance. 
In the first place. Sheikh Zih-ud-din, writing on 
the subject, testifies that Cheraman Perumal’s visit 
to Arabia took pla^e about two hundred years after 
the flight of the Prophet. “It is a fact, more- 
over,” he continues, “ that the king was buried 
at Zaphar — and not on the Arabian ib^t of tto^ 
Red Sea — at which place his tomb 4^n sran.^llf' 
'any one, and is ind'e^ now frequented on aecbOnt 
of its virtues, j^fud the king, of whcnn this ^e 
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is told/t is styled by the people of that part of 
the world as Samiri^ whilst the tradition of his 
disappearance is. very cpmmon throughout the 
population generally of *^alabar, whether Moslems 
or pagans; although ^he latter believe that he 
was taken up into heaven, and still continue to 
expect his descent, on which account they as- 
semble at Cranganore and keep ready their wooden 
shoes and Water, and on a certain night of the year 
bum lamps as a kind of festivaf in honour of his 
memory.”® 

Further, it has recently come to notice, from 
the information of an Arab resident near tlie spot, 
that the tomb of tlie Perumal still exists at Zajihar 
in Arabia, at some distivnee from Shahr, the place 
where he is reported to have lauded ; and that the 
. inscription yn, it runs : “ Arrived at Zaphar a.h. 
212. Died there a.h. 216.” As the former date 
corresponds to a.d. 827, this would imply that 
the Perumal remained two y^rs at Shahr after 
his arrival there ; and as the Malabar era, from 
which dates are still "reckoned, .is the 25th <^f 
August 825, it would seem not improbable that 
that era J 9 ca 8 .^xed so as to coincide with the time 
when the last of the Perunjals set sail for Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. 
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Xt might be ohjeet^ timt sueh a duo^ aa is 
impUad m tlie forngoing mpreseatation on tim part 
of a people scattered over such 4 huge area is 
alt(^ethar improbable; vhetiber" a community so 
large would have bot only admitted so readily 
the represeuttftives of a nejv' faith amongst them, 
but actually adopted that faith in considerable 
numbers. This objection it would be difficult to 
rebut unless it could be shown that there was 
some previous pr6paratiou for the change. It is 
not improbable that such preparation existed ; for 
it is well known that by the ninth century Arabs 
had penetrated, not to India only, but even as far 
as China, in the interests of trade ; and 'that all 
the nine jdaces, besides Orangauore, where mosques 
were erected, were either the headquarters of the 
petty i)otentate8 of the country, or, plages afford- 
ing facilities for trade. It is probable that Arab 
traders had settled in these places long previously ; 
and indeed a Mol^mmcdau granite tombstone at 
Northern Kollam, near Quilandy, recites, afber the 
usual prayer, ho\y “ Ali-ibn-Udthorman wiu obliged, 
in the year 166 of the Hej'ra, to l^ve this 
for ever for the one which is everlast|| ‘iWd 
receives the spirits of ^ ” and the ftet inat 
had thus settled "fti the country suggests the 


world 
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tibAli eFea in those early days alliances by Arabs 

country < had been contracted, 
abd that thus tl^s begimd&gs of the mixed race, 
the Mapdlas, who *have played such an important 
part in the politiiad history t)f the district, had 
already appeared. 

This change in Malabar amounted almost to a 
politii^ involution ; for no successor to Ohcraman 
Perumal was nominated, the princes carrying on 
the government, for a time at least, in the belief 
that he was still alive. Soon of course that de- 
lusion passed away and every one looked to him- 
self. , So it came to pass in prpcess pf time that 
the Zaidorin * of Calicut, the Rajah of Cochin who 
was the lineal descendant of Cheraman PerumaJ, 
and the Rajah of Travaucore who still swears on 
attaining ,poyefeignty that he holds the symbols 
of his high office only till the return of his uncle, 
survived as independent rulers* on the west coast 
of Southern India. , 

As time went on, the Mohammedans multiplied, 
mostly in the northern ^arts of th§ district, having 
replaced Chin^ traders in the Indian market and 
b eing pfl.tpn pi|g^ by the Zamoriu, while the Jews 
and C£nstians were mainljr concentrated . in the 
toriitory of- Cpchin and North Travancore. The 
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Mohamroedaa ranks were replenished partly by 
iiiiiiQ%Ni.ti!on and partly by conv^on. The latteor 
pix>ee88 is still .going pn, not among the 
Hindus moulded by the Aryan 'cult, but firom the 
non -caste population. The low -caste man who 
adopts Islam '^s vastly rais^ thereby in the social 
scale. He obtains by conversion many substantial 
benefits, and is protected by the MapillSs fi'om any 
oppression or intei-ference at the hands of his former 
lords. Even within the t^ years 1871-81, the 
accessions to the ranks of Mohammedans within 
the collectorate of Malabar alone, from the Chera- 
mar and other low-caste j>eople, amounted to about 
50,000;® and there is reason to believe that the 
&amc process, if not to the same extent, is going 
on in other parts of the country. The adherents 
of Islam are increasing in uuml>er, hnt it it irom 
thj; lowest ranks of the non- Aryan community that 
the increase is being drawn. 

It is much to be^ deplored that the Mohammedans 
of Southern India, with some honourable exceptions, 

have as a rule been an ill-iiHstructed race. Children 

* * 

in JVlalabar as elsewhere are taught- to rept|f^ with- 
out understanding scraps of the Kura^^imd, in ^ 
dition to this, elementary Malayalam hand:|jp|l|ii|| 
is taught. At Fdnnani there exists a Moln|piltedan 
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<^llegie!, founded, it is said, six hundred years ago, 
by an Arab named Zeyn-ud-din, wJ;io bore the title 
of Mukkhadam, ^ignifyii^ literally the foremost 
in an ass^bly. He married a Mapilla woman, and 
his descendants in the female ll^e have retained the 
title, the present Mukkhadam at Ponnani being the 
twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth in the line of succes- 
sion. The students at the college are supported 
by the Ponnani townspeople, the custom being to 
quarter two students in each house. The students 
study in the public Jammat or Friday Mosque, and 
in their undergraduate stage they are called mullas. 
There is apparently verj’ little system in their 
course of study up to the taking of the degree of 
mutaliyar — i.e., elder or priest. There is no exam- 
ination for this degree, but the ablest and most 
diligent of tlje, mullas are sought out by the Muk- 
khadam, *and are invited to join in the public rcad- 
mg with him at the ‘big lamp’ in the Jammat 
Mosque. This invitation is considered as a sign 
of fitness for the degree, which is thereupon as- 
sumed without further preliminaries. The learning, 
thus imparted ^is despised by genuine Arabs, of 
whom manj^fatj^lios of pure blood are settled on 
the coast, and are themselveg highly educated in 
the Ajrab sense. “Their knowledge of their own 


M 
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bodks ctf seifiOAft ftnd. of history is very oIWq pro-* 
found, and to ^ s^pathetie Ustener who knows 
MalayidiSin, they love to d»oomse on such snb- 
jecta. They have a great regard for the ^th, 
and in their finer feelings they approach nearer to 
the standard of English gentlemen than any odier 
class of persona in Malabar." ® 

Still, uninstructcd as they were, the l^fusalinans, 
under the aegis of the Zamorin, whose fnendship 
they assiduously cultivated, were politically and 
commercially important in the society of Malabar. 
Tliey fought the Zamorin’s Imttles, they garnered 
his crops, they bought and sold for him at home 
and abroad. “ The trade in 3Ialabar products seems 
to have been exclusively in the hands of Moham- 
medan merchants, and it may be safely concluded 
that, after the retirement of the Chinpi^ the power 
and influence of th^ Mohammedans were on thS 
increase, and the country would no doubt soon 
have been converted to Islam either by force or 
by conviction ; but the nations of Europe were iu 
‘ the meantime husy endeavouring to find a direct 
road to the pepper country of the East, '^e first 
assured step in this direction was whM<f Baid 
tholomew Dias sailed round the ‘ Cape of ; 

in 1486. The Cape was promptly rechristened 
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Uid)* Cfl|io of Hope,* and tho direct road to 
by iwo was n^n.^’^ 

But afiteiF tbo'l^t upbeatal in Malabhr^ con- 
sequent on the dwth of Cher/Iman Pemmal, we 
are more intmeeted to inquire^how the Christians 
of St Thdmas lured. TSie development of a Musal- 
man power was not in their favour ; yet so far 
as historj' reveals their mutual relationships, the 
Christisms of St Thomas seem to have experienced 
leeS actual suffering from its hostility than the Jews 
did. The fact is that we hardly know anytliing 
of the history of Christianity on the Malahai- coast 

during the next six hundred yeai-s. This was truly 
0 • 
the period of the dark ages. When the Portuguese 

arrive on the scene, the recording of events histori- 
cally interesting is resumed ; but betw^ecn the flight 
of the last-opthe Perumals and the coming of the 
Portuguese there is an almofjJ' total blank. 

. One interesting incident, however, has survived 
the reign of gloom. The Syrisms seem to have 
cherished the tradition of having attained to the 
dignity of jwssessing a king of their owm. This • 
attainment maj^ have been made in spite of, or 
because o^ tba^sqpfusion that succeeded the demise 

of Cheraman Pcrumal. Of Beliarte, the first Chris- 

• • 

tian king of the Christians of St Thomas, whose 
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<»pital WR 8 U#ampenxr near Cochin, they speak 
in terms of nationl ]^de. How Icmg the kinghood 
lasted ft is impcMsible to say. The story, like so 
many parts of thd.story of this* Church, ends with 
a sigh. Thci^ royal crown fell to the hands a 
neighbouring sovereign of superior strength. Their 
king dying, they plaintively relate, without heirs- 
male, the Rajalr of Cochin came into p<»ses 8 ion 
by inheritance, and so they have been ever since 
a subject people, subject to the non-Christian rajahs 
of Cochin and Travancore.* 

They might still as a Church, however, have 
held ui> their heads under this calamity, had they 
been inwardly fortified with a knowledge of the 
Gospel and faith in their own vocation as stewards 
of its m3'stcrie8. There is, alas! little reason to 
assume that they were so fortified. *. ^Qn tHe other 
hand, there is every reason to believe that they 
were particularly lacking in knowl^ge of tlie 
Scriptures and in desire to propagate such know- 
ledge among their fellow-countrymen. Their train- 
ing had not been favourable to the development 
of this side of their Christian ch^acter. For th{B 
pnmsion of church oflBcers and al^ the.n.pparattts Of 
public worship, theydiad mainly looked to a for^gn 
source, and never cultivated the virtue of self-re- 
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liaoee in the matter, or the grace of conscious 
dependence on the Head of the Church. They had 
. nevmr wtnrked out a single problem in Church life 
for themselves. TThe ceremo^l, the traditional, 
the consuetudinary, bulked tar more largely in 
their e]fes. than the •doctrine and the ethics of 
the Gospel. 

But more than this. Theip eyes had been 
blinded and their hands tied in e manner which 
practically prevented them from being a self- 
propagating Church in the true sense of the term. 
They merely reproduced themselves, and their only 
ambition was to hold their own, if indeed they 
may be ’said to have done even that. The mill- 
stone "which was hung about- their neck and 
weighted them so heavily in the race of progress 
was, slrange.’to say, no other than the copper- 
plate charters. Whether this was the intention 
of the givers and receivers of the charters is 
another matter. But there can be no doubt of 
the effect, and I am inclined to think that there 
may have been some such remote intention on the. 
part of the ad^sers of the Perumals who granted 
the charters..,^. Let it be remembered that these 
eimrters w^e granted unde^ the pressure of a ■ 
political necessity. Of ’this necessity the Brah- 
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Qiaiu, who appended their aignatores as witaeaaea 
to the hhit charter granted in 7T4, and 

wh^ were conatant advisers the rioy^ mind 
lb all. matters poU^cid^ social, and religions, would 
be prone to^make a virtue. They ware at least 
able to make provision for* it in th^ scheme for 
the construction of Malabar society on Aryan lines, 
fh Southern India to this day, Hindu society may 
be divided into two classes, Bmhmans and Sudras. 
Both Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, where they exist at 
all, are numerically insignificant. But we have 
seen that, while the Brahmans regarded the Nayars 
in theory as Sudras, they gave them in fact the 
position and imposed ujwn them the duties of 
Kshatriyas. To^ralrds the Christians of St Thomas 
thev acted in a somewhat similar manner. With- 


out these foreign settlers no sectioiy of, existing 
community could exactly be said to represent Ihe* 
interests of trade, and more especially df foreign 
trade, on an}'thiKg like a national «!ale ; and the 
kings, and probably their influential bob -Aiyaa 


* subjects, would be desirous of availing . thenmel Vea 
of this source of gain and comfort.,. The Bi^iban^ 
therefore made the best of the qromns^os^ li| 
they had Vaisyas in the, Aryan conshitutiou, wife 
sheidl^ they not have a guild of traders in* tl^ 
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coiHit)itHlio& whiclji they were tryii^ to acdimer 
tiae .m JCelabur ? Might not the formal recogni- 
tion d these Ideigners and -their native depen- 
dants or associates as part d the body politic 
help to make the wheels & government run 
smooth^ iHTomote the interests of conciliation, and 
add prestige to the twice-bom lords of creation? 

We have seen what the privileges and functions . 
of the Christians were under these instruments. 
The Christians w'ere to all intents and purposes 
recognised as a caste; and they began ^ if not 
from the first, at least in course of time — to 
regard themselves in the same light.* Had they 
■not been in the days of the Perumals both ‘ pro- 
tectors ' and ‘ supervisors ’ ? had they not acquired 
possession of certain heathen castes of the lower • 
order, and.ivgi;^ they not on the whole a superior 
dasa? Did they not learn ^thus to look down 
lo^n the lower castes? Did they not teach the 
lower. cast^ to look up to then*? And did they 
not in matters of diet aud on questions of cere- 
monial pollution take up a position analogous to* 
'that of caste jjfindus? Is it wonder, then, that 
this Church, holing such views of the relation of 
map to man, should have b^n indifierent to the ‘ 
-spread of the Christian faith an(f the ingathering 
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of the tribes? With little intellectual and less 
spiritual life aii^ngst them, it is not surprising 
thi^ their history for such a loi^ period is a 
blank, and, with little self *- reliance or self- 
respect, that they Vere unable to hold their own 
among their neighbours. 

Their fate is in some respects Comparable to that 
of the mother Ohurch in high Asm. As the 
Caliphs were favourable to the Nestorian Church 
in Persia and Mesopotamia, so the Perumals were 
favourable to the Nestorian Church in Malabar. 
The former Chui*ch was troclclcu down under the 
feet of Tartar and Mongol ; but, as we shall see 
in a future stud}’, it was re.ser\’ed for a Christian 
power fix)m the West to break the spirit of the 
Church of Malabar. 
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CHAPTER XIIJ. 

RO>rE’.S FIRST WORK IX IXDIA. 

The first Roman Catholic missionary to India, of 

whose work we have any account, was Friar Jor- 

dnnus, of the Dominican Order. Jo^danus was a 

Freuchfnan and a native of ScveraP:. The dates of 

his birth, his first going to the East, and his death 

are undetermined. But it is ascertained that he 

was in th^Jfiast in 1321-23, that he returned to 

Eurojie, and that he started again for India about 

1330. He is best known the 'author of the 
* « 

‘ Mirabilia ’ ; but whether thi^ work was written 
on his first or on a subsequent return to Europe 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained, though there 
seems some reason to prefer the earlier date. 

Two letters written by Jordanus are extant. The 
fitst is a sort o? circular, dated October 1321, and 
addressed to fellow-missionaries •of his own Order 
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and the Oxder of St Fronds, in Peroia. It rocoia* 
mends In^.as a field for systematic missionary 
effort, and pdnts ont three stations adapted for the 
establishment of missions. Those stations were, 
to use modern geo^phical nomenclature, Surat, 
Baroch, and Quilon. 

In his second letter, dated January 1324, Jor* 
danus relates ho^ he started from Tabriz to go to 
Cathay, but embarked first for Quilon, with four 
Franciscan missiunarics ; and how they were driven 
by a storip to Tana, in the island of Salsette, where 
they were received by Nestorian Christians. There 
he left his four brethren to go on a special mission 
to Baroch ; but'he was detained at Surat, where he 
received tlje distressing intelligence that his four 
brethren at Tana had been arrested. He therefore 
returned to aid them, but found thegi,j« beady put 
to death. 

The story is iuterc.'^ing as a narrative of India’s 
protomartyrs, and,beca\ise of the curious sort of 
apologetic, coloured with fictitious miracle, whicL 
the author cunningly wrought into its texture. It 

• * a 

appears that there was at Tana a Saracen of Alex- 
andria, Yusuf by name, who summoned them into 
the presence of the governor of the land to give 
some aoQiHmt ofi'idiemselves. “Being asked what 
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mamner of men they were, they replied that they 
were Franks, devoted to holy pove^rty, and anxious 
to visit 8t Thomas. Then, being questioned con- 
cerning their faith, they repl^d that they were 
true Christians, and utterea many things with 
fervour regarding the* faith of Christ. But, when 
the governor let them go, Yusuf a second and a 
third time persuaded him to arrest and detain 
them. At length the Governor, and the Kazi, and 
the people of the place were assembled, pagans and 
idolaters as •well as Saracens, and que^ionod the 
brethren : How can Christ, whom ye call the Vir- 
gin's Son, be the Son of God ? Then,set they forth 
many mstanccs of divine gcneratibn, as from the 
sun’s rays, from trees, from germs in the soil ; so 
that the infidels could not resist the Spirit who 
spake in tlvQva. But the Saracens kindled a great 
fire, and said : Ye say that your law is better than 
. the law of Mahomet ; if it b^so, go yc into the fire 
and by rniwlble prove your wtrds. The brethren 
replied that, for the honour of Christ, they would 
freely do this ; and brother Thqpias coming for- 
ward would gj> first in, but the Saracens suffered 
him not, because he seemed older than the others. 
Then came forward the youpgest of the brethren, 
iTames of Padua, a young wrestler for Christ, and 
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wcast abode in it until it nnil well^ 

sdsb qpen^ ^o^Bing and ntterii^ lanifle, 'ikeA 
out any fuming dl bis bair of of ^oth 
of his gown. Now th^ who stood by shouted 
with a great cry : Verily these be good 4ttid holy 
men ! 

“But the Kazi, willing to deny so||glesious a 
miracle, said : It .is not as ye think, but his rai- 
ment came from the land of Aben, a great firieud 
of God, vrho, when* cast into the Hamas of Chaldsea, 
took no h^irt; therefore hath this man abode 
scathless in the fire. Then stripped they the 
innocent youjth, and cast him into the fire. But 
he bore the Haines withouf hurt, and weiit forth 
from the fire unscathed and rejoicing. Tlmn the 
Governor set them free to go whither they would. 
But the Knzi, and Yusuf, full of maliset knowing 
that they had been entertained in the house of a 
certain Christian, 8ai<f^o the Governor: What dost, 
thou? Why slayost thou not thesf^ Christ-WOT- 
shippers ? He replied that he found no cause of 
death in them, ^ut they say : If ye te^hmn go,^ 
all will believe in Christ, and the law of Mahi^M 
Will be utterly 'destroyed. The (Jovemo||f|i|^ 
says : What will ye that 1 should* do, s^omg tluit 
I Hgi^llii^o cause of 'death? But they, i^d : Tbbir 
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blood be upon US. For it is said if one cannot 
go pilgiw t«> Jdeeca, let bim slay a Christian and 
be Bltal|[ :;bbt 8 ii» a loll remi^ion of sins, as if he liad 
visited Miecca, Wherefore the night following the 
Governed, the Kazi, and Yusm, sent officers who 
despatdied the three hrethrea Thomas, James, and 
Demeteiii 8 j|l^ the jo3's of heaven, bearing the palm 
of martyr^m. And after a wlyle, having made 
brother Peter, who was in another place, presf'ut 
himself before them, when he firmly held to the 
faith of Christ, for two da3’8 they vexed, him with 
sore afflictions, and oh the third dav, cuttinu' ofi’ his 
head, accomplished his mart3'rdom.” * , 

By the help of a 3'ouftg Genoese, whom he found 
at Tana, Jordanus was 'enabled to remove the 
bodies of these martyrs, and, having ^transported 
them *to he buried them in a church there 

as honourably, as he could. 

After being thus sorrovs^ty deprived of his . 
companions, Jordanus again sat his face towards 
Quilon ; and, for his further history we must de- 
pend mainly on the ** AlirabUia.’ , In India the 
LesS'^ — ^which, according to Jordanus, comprehends 
“ Sindh and probably Mekran and India along the 
coast as far as some point immediatel3’' north of 
|ijaj4fear he says, “There is a’seattered people. 
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one ]^i^. ami pother there, who call theansehree 
Chxullu^ but are not so, nor have they bi^iaai, 
nor do they know anytjung else about the faith. 
Nay, they believa St Thomas' the Great to be 
Christ* There, in the India 1 speak of, 1 baptised 
and brought into the &itb about three hundred 
souls, of whom many were idolaters ai|^ Saracens. 
And let me tell »you,” he adds, “ that among the 
idolatei-s a man may with safety expound the Word 
of the Lord ; nor is any from among the idolaters 
hindered from being baptised throughout all the 
East, whether they be Tartars or Indians or what 
not. 

In another place he 8ay8,nvith reference to India, 
“ that, if there were^ two hundred or three hundred 
good friarsf who would faithfully and fervently 
preach the Catholic faith, there is uo^^ycar'which 
would not see more than ten thoussmd person! 
converted to the Ch/stian faith. For whilst I was 
among those schiimatics (i.e., the Syrian ,jChriS- 
tians, or Nestorians) and pagans, 1 belie^||||^t 
more than ten tjiousand, or Thereabouts, wer^^n- 
verted to our faith ; and because we, being few in 
number, could not occupy or even visit many papis 
of the land, many souls (woe is me 1) have perished, 
and exceeding nlany do yet perish for lack of 
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ptiBaichers of the Word of the Lord. And ’tis^ grief” 
and pain to hear how, through the pipach^ of 
acctused Saracens, those .sects of the heathen be 
day by day perverted. For tieir preachers run 
aboOt, just as we do, here, there, and everywhere 
OVOT the whole Orient,, in order to tiirn all to their 
^own miscifance. These be they who accuse us, 
who smite us, who cause us to bejeast into durance, 
and who stone us ; as I indeed have experienced, 
having been four times cast intb prison by them, 

I mean the Saracens. But how many times I have 
had my hair plucked out, and been scourged, and 
been stoned, God Himself knoweth and I, who 
had to ‘bear all this for my sins* yet have not 
attained to end my life as a martyr for the faith, as 
did four of my brethren. For what remaineth 
God’s* will- b® <ione. Nay, five preaching friars 
and four mmore were there in my time cruelly slain 
for the Catholic faith. Woe 1^ me that I was not 
with them there.” * 

The only remaining point of interest in the bio- 
graphy of Jordanus is found in ji bull of Pope 
John XXII., ^ted 5th April 1330, addressed to 
the Christians of Quilon, and intended to be de- 
livered to them by Jordanu^, who was nominated 
. bishop of that place. The bull begins : Nobili 

N 
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<4 mi0erm0^ eo 

(^rimmit 4e, 

Cdum- 

betuem, Jhi<edic<a(Mym itrd^mb 'pn^fwomn qv/m 
nuper ad ^isoopoAts dignitatis apicem auetoriiats 
apostoiicd duximus promovtndum,^ See , . Tbe Pope 
goes on to reconunend the missionaries to their 
goodwill, and ends characteristically by inviting 
the Syrian Christians ' in India, Nasearini, to 
abjure their sclusm, and enter the unity of the 
Catholic Church. This is probably the first claim 
.definitely made by a Pope of Rome to ecclesias^ 
tical rights in l^dia: we shall see in Subsequent 
chapters it was not the last. 

We may suppose that Jordanus proceeded to his 
sec in ^ilalabar by way of the Persian Gulf, the 
route >vhich he had followed on hia tot visit to 
India ; but how long he lawured there, or whether 
he had any successet^, are questions which it seems 
impossible to answer, although it is tolerably cer- 


tain that some at least'of the ch^^hes he 

planted survived his episeopat^^Bahn d^^Hig- 
noUi, who was sent out to. China on^J|||Hp||y 
the Pope, reached Quilon, “ where thejpi^ wprld^ 
pepper grows,” on his return voyag^pmout !E!aM| 
1941^, and there h6 remained a year sJu four nuplK 
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; is a'*^^tUK^' of St George t^re,” says, 

at wM(^ I dwelt, and I 
adorh^ itwiliL ifiiie^^^^ th^ taught the 

ho]^ law."* But unfortunately *thi8 visitor did not 
jh»ve any rteo^ the numW of^ Christians or 
chundie^ and still less of the state of Christian 
life on the west coast of Southern India in the 
fourteenth century. 

For Borne’s entering on her great work in India, 
the full time had not yet come.' !rhat w^as reserved 
to a later date, when a variety of historical circum- 
stances combined to lead to large and decisive 
action. The doubling of the Cape of* Good Hope 
for the first time by European navigators was an 
event not more important in geographical science 
’ and commercial enterprise than in the history of 
Oiui'ch cxfeasion. ‘ While it vastly enlarged the 
dominion of Portugal, and furnished Camoens with 
a theme for his national epi^^ it lengthened the 
cords of the Roman Catholic fild, and introduced 
a new chapter into the anifals of the Church. Her 
ranks had Jbeeu greatly thinned by*the ofF-break of 
Protestantism, .|ind they must needs be replenished 
by foreigp accessions. .The counter-reformation of 
the ChurjA from within was signalised not only by 
the'formation of the Society of Jesus and the sit- 
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ihe C^ also byiilie fft- 

gatheii^g of nvuiy prosel^xtes in foreign parts, to 
fill the. gap made by the Protestant defection. 

The way in which this aggressive work was carried 
out cannot in all respects be commended. Any^ 
means were thought lawful which had for their object 
the ingathering of outsiders, by whatsoever name 
known, under the protection of the- Pope, the 
theory Ijeing that all persons beyond the pale of 
Pome w'ere beyond the pale of salvation. Zealous 
for the conversion of the world on these terms, the 
decimated Church w'as ready to compass sea and 
land for the purpose of restoring the bdapce of 
power which had been disturbed by the lass of the 
most progressive race in Europe ; and few regions 
offered a more promising field for this enterprise 
than India. 

When Rome developed her plans for a. really 
active propagandisn/^ on the Malabar coast, she sent 
forth the monasti(^^ orders, armed with the Inquisi- 
tion. With all its intolerance and terrors,, 
•Inquisition was set up. at Goa in riiq, sut^ 
century; and when it was resolved 
the 83?Tian Chur6h to Papal jurisdictioni this relent- 
less institution was used to overawe it, and to pre- 
vent the arrival* of ; bishops from Babylon. ,. 
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s^ogBtiOD was coQsummated by the Synod of 
XMunper in ldd9, and for nearly two generations 
Bomie’s l^frti^ny ^dujred, until the splendid rebel- 
lion of the Syrians at the Cooney Cross near Cochin 
in 1653^ achieved for them a new liberty and gave 
pjroniise of better days^ 
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THE INQUISITION AT GOA. ‘ 

t * * 

The Holjr Office of tbe Inquisition was established 
in Incli.a at the instigation of the first Jesuit mis- 
sionary. In a letter 4ated 10th NoTembei^ 1545, 
'St Francis Xavier^ begged John III. of Po^ugal 
to granf this favour on the plea that * the Jetri^ 
wickedness ’ spread daily in his Indian dominions. 
The proposal commended itself to ^thc * royal 
mind, and the Inquisition was at len'gth set up 
in 1560 at Goa, where for more tlian two^ 
dred and fifty yeaigi it was maintained in tenible 
severity. - 

All the Inqukitors were nomii 
of Portugal and confirmed by tha j 
they received their bulls, 
ministered the duties of 
was always a'seetdar priest, Isffid 
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of tho Order of St Oominio. l^e former was called 
the Ora&d laquiiltor and was the highest digni- 
‘ taiy in the place, receiving more respect than the 
ArchWhop *or the Yiceroy. ^e position must 
have been attractive to ambitious men who loved 
powmr and who were not over-burdened with feel- 
ings of humanity. But men were attracted iuto 
the office by motives more questionable. The 
jHPOi>erty of the prisoners was almost invariably 
confiscated, and became, in whole or in part, the 
property of the Holy Office.^ It would appear in 
fact that the officers of the Inquisition were much 
more anxious about annexing the property of their 
prisodesB than about using suitable; means to con- 
vict them of heresy, and that all steps towards the 
latter end were taken mainly With a view to accom- 
plish the fprmer. 

The jurisdiction of the Inquisition at Goa ex- 
tended over all the Portuguese dominions beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and \jie authority of the 
Grahd Inquisitor extended over hll descriptions of 
persons, both ecclesiastic and lay, except the Arch- 
bishop, his Grand Vicar (who was generally a 
bishop), and ’the Viceroy or Governor ; but he 
could cjCtise any of these to be arrested, after in- 
^ j||orming the Court of Portu^id apd receiving secret 
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that tSect firom'the Grand Council* cif 
the lH^ieition at liabon. The Inquisition at Goa 
'w» iten co»t.^^v. iB ite 8W«p. iBon omniv- 
orouB so to Eqpeak( than ainiilar institutions else* 
where. Besides hunting down heretics, Jews, new 
Christians,* and all who were accused of judaising 
(that is, conforming to the ceremonies of the Mosaic 
Law, such os not eating pork, attending the solem- 
nisation of the Sabbath, partaking of the paschal 
lamb, and so forth), the Goanese Inquisitors also 
replenished their dungeons with persons accused of 
magic and sorcery (that is, of trying to divine, for 
example, “whether one is bolove<l by a certain 
person, the thief who has stolen what is the 
issue of a certain undertaking or disease, and other 
things of a like nature”). This Inquisition also 
punished not only Christians who fel^ or‘werfe 
accused of having fallen, within the dlses under 
its cognisance ; but Mohammedans, heathens, and 
other strangers of jt hatever persuasion, who com- 
mitted any of the prohibited offences or who 
publicly exercised their religion in the countries 
subject to the King of Portugal ; “ for, though that 
prince tolerated liberty of consciehce, the Holy 
Office interpreted the permission,' that slirangers 
might live in their own faith, but were liable to 
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be pumshed as criminals, if they practised its cer* 
emonies.” 

. Now in the tmritories of tibe Portn^ese in India, 
there were more Mohammedans /lod heathens than 
Christians ; and the Inquisition, which punished 
. apostate Christians with death, nevef sentenced to 
that penalty those who had not been baptised, 
though they should relapse a hundred times into 
the same errors, but generally commuted it for 
banishment, corjMjral correction* or the galleys. 
The dread of being liable to be sentenced to the 
flames hindered many from embracing Christian- 
ity; and the Holy Office, instead of being useful 
in those parts for the propagation of the faith, 
deterred people" from the Church by rendering it 
an object of horrot to them. But surveillance of 
* ISontlle ’ manners and customs on the part of the 
Inquisition* and its attempt to control them with 
such a rigorous severity cavsed the Portuguese 
name to become nauseous toXthe people of the 
land. In consequence of the fears that the In- 
quisition inspired, sometimes almost the entire 
population ’ fled and took refu^ in British or 
French possesions, and there cap hardly be a 
doubt that this* was one of the main causes of 
the practical collapse of the Portuguese power on 
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tbft CQiBt Kop was tdie jnzisdii^u «f t)i{b'^In> 
qunilic^ limited to tlie Iteiag, It professed to ibe 
tiie jodge fd tlw qtuck and tlie dead. A process 
inight’'be institute^ against « person who had been 
in his grave for years before his accusation ; so that 
his body was exhumed andi,on conviction, burned 
at the atUo da f4, hk estates seized, and tliosc 
who had taken possession compelled to refund. 

We poase.ss a history of melancholy iutorest 

written J>y one who himself experienced the horrors 

of the Inquisition at Goa in the seventeenth cen*- 

tuiy. M. Dellon was a young French physidan who 

had aln ady travelled much and was now preparing 
« 

to make the tour of India. lie was stayii^ at 
Damauu, a seaport town and distiict in the oollec* 
torate of Surat, about eighty miles from Bombay, 
which was then and is still included ipuong the 
Portuguese dominions. He proposed to rest there 
from tile fatigues heyhad endured in vaiions voy- 
ages, and to recruib himself for the more ample 
gratification of his passion for travelling. He lived 
with a friar of the Dominican order, 4 ||Lwas 
cautiously free and affable in conveisajaHjlp^e 
read with enthusiasm the Old and H^w^estank&ti^ 
had some knowledge of scholastic theology,!^ had 
freely disputed as* a devoted Boman Cathdio W^ 
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iiel«itic9 told wdlimaties, &nd indulged the same 
sort of !ree-2aii«e>poHey at ’Dam He hiKd. an 

actke mizid and ah eager temperament, and it 
hardly ocenned to him that the^&eedom of speech* 
in which he indulged was likely to bring him into 
trouble. He was only twenty-four* then, and he 
believed himself to be perfectly secure against the 
calamity which ultimately befeU him. On this 
point, however, he was undeceived in a manner as 
sudden and vexatious as it was cruel. He had 
given abundant occasion to the vultures of the 
Holy OflB^ce to pounce upon him for their prey ; he 
bad entered into a dispute with a priest of the 
Dbminiean order about the diffarent kinds of 
baptism, denying, not so much on the ground of 
doubt or disbelief as for the sake of discussion, the 
efficacy of ^ the baptism Jiamints, and quoting John 
iii. 5 in Support' of his argument ; he had refused 
to kiss, as was customary, an image of the Virgin 
on a box handed round for thk reception of alms ; 
he had said that we might honour images, but that, 
if we used the word ‘ worship,’ it could only be 
with reference to those of our Saviour alonei whilst 
the adoration Alated only to the person represented 
by them* and h<? quoted the Council of Trent on 
subject. Session 25; he had asked on one 
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€ioca4on« ** Is enicifix more thaa a peee of 
ivoTf W Aiid:^ Jiad evmi 4ared to question tlte 
infalliVili^ of the judges of the Holy Office : Ace 
the Inquisitors les% human or less subject to their 
passions than other judges ? ’* But while he rejoiced 
in the success* of his argun\ent and congcatulated 
himself that, as “ this severe tribunal had not been 
introduced” intq France, he was therefore not 
subject to its jurisdiction, his conversations were 
exactly reported \to the Father Commissary of 
Damaun, and a ‘process’ was soon out against 
him. 

Yet he maintains that all these matters could 
« 

have been easily adjusted, and that they were but 
the ostensible cause of his incarceration. The real 
cause lay in a foolish jealousy on the part of the 
Governor of Damaun, who had watched jvith'much 
uneasy impatience “ the frequent buft innocent 
visits which 1 paidyto a lady whom he admired, 
and by whom he vJLs truly beloved, which I then 
knew not; and, as he judged from appearances 
only, he imagined that I w^as more favourably re- 
ceived tlmn himself.” 

At all events, M. Dellon was united by ord^ 
of the Inquisition on the 24th August 
consignod in the'hrst . instance to the pnscui’'i||^pt 
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of DfUBH^un, where he was detained in spite of all 
Ms offers of oonfesidcffii conciliation, and com* 
promise, until the first, df^r of the following year, 
when he embarked in chains for Goa. * This unex- 
plained and unreasonable detention in a black-hole 
with a foetid atmosphere was due to’ the treachery 
and wickedness of the Commissary. Dellon explains 
that this pretended friend of his pwn wished to do 
a kindness to the Governor at Delion's expense. 
It appears that the atdo da or jail delivery, 
which usually takes place once ’in two or ’three 
years, was appointed in that year (IG73) to be 
held in December, and that Dellon was inten- 
tionall/kept in the local prison until this function 
at Goa should be over, so that he might not have 
the chance of obtaining his release for two or three 
years ’to can\,e. However that may be, he was not 
admitted within the precincts of the Santa Casa 
the 16th January 1674. 

The first scene in the seconH act of this drama 
Was in the audience-chamber of the Grand Inquis- 
itor,'* who^. having made a note of Delion’s namg 
and profession, and halving asked him whether he 
Ime w the occasion of his arrest, exhorted him to 
hemfei^ it freely* but without receiving his coii- 
I^On'then, dismissed him till E*more convenient 
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season; the Aleaide ddsdneted him t^;i 

aconddor wh^ this <^ciid, assisted by a seoreti^, 
made a strict invehtoiy all his hdongings, with 
the i^uRmds, oft fepeated, that 'everything should 
he restored to him on his release, whidbi of course 
it never was. He was left* with nothing, but his 
rosary, his handkerchief, and a few gold-pieo«i 
proridently sewn into his garters, which they 
neglected to examine; and the inventory being 
completed, he wsk conducted to his cell, where 
after a frugal supper, which two days of fasting 
enabled him to enjoy, he laid his weary body down 
and slept his .first sleep in the Santa Casa. 

His cell was ‘ten feet square, vaulted, cl^n, and 
lighted by means of a small grated window, placed 
at a height above the reach of tlie tallest man. 
Thefe were about two hundred such .cells, and in 
each cell there were two platforms to lie on^as it 
sometimes happened that two peiaons were con- 
fined together, lif addition to the mat whi(di wto 
given to each prisoner, Europeans had a checked 
counterpane, , which served for a matter* ther 




'being no need for a covering ludess it Ull^ 
protect one from the persecutions Of mopquitoet,' 
eh were most intplerable ; ancl, to add to hfe 
of degradation, M. Dellon was shorn <rf his; 
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Jorfss,; ;i On complaining of* his poor accom- 
shown cells si^er than his 
own, idthOnt a^y window, to make him 

feal thiUj'vW might fare worse. The food, he 
^mite, yi^ £urly good and sufficient in quantity ; 
in the event of sickness, competent medical aid 
was supplied; and, if death. seemed imminent, 
confessors were admitted. Moreover, the In- 
quisitor, attended by a secretary and interpreter, 
vi^ted every prisoner about on^ in two months, 
to inquire if anything was wanted, if the victuals 
were brought at the apjwinted times, and if there 
were any complaints against the officers ; and as 
soon asT answers were returned to those three 
questions, the door was instantly closed. “ In 
effect,” remarks M. Dellon bitterly, “these visits 
- ipo m^e for.no other purpose than to display that 
justic^, and* goodness, of which there is so much 
« paritde in this tribunal ; but they produce neither 
; comfort nor advantage to the \>risoners who may 
be^disposed to complain, nor are they ever treated 
with more^ humanity in consequence. Such of the 
piSBoners as are wealthy,” he adds, “have no 
better allowance^ than those who are poor, the 
beihg provided for by the confiscations 
levi^ firoin the former ; for the Holy Office seldom 
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fails to seize sU the property, real and personal, 
of liiose who are so unfortunate as to fall into its 
hands.” 

• 

But the terrible^stillness of the place, even more 
than its physical discomfort, was specially trying 
to an eager temperament, like M. Dellou's. A 
perpetual and rigid silence was preserved in the 
Inquisition ; and those who ventured to utter thei^ 
complaints, to weep, or even to pray to God too 
loudl)', were liable to be beaten by the guards who,, 
on hearing the slightest noise, hastened to the 
spot from whence it proceeded to require sUcnce ; 
and, if a repetition of the order was not obeyed, 
they opened the doors, and struck without mercy. 

m 

But what was probably most tryiiig to M. Dellon 
was the lack of everything that could appeal to 
or feed his mind. “ Was there ever any conduct,” 
he indignantly asks, “so unjust as to sl^t up 
Christian people for many years in a narrow prison 
without books (since even the breviary is not 
allowed to priests), without any exhortation to 
encourage them to suffer patiently ; witho fe ^hear^ 
ing Mass, either on holy days or Sundays:,| Mtlioui^ 
administration of- the Eucharist^ even at Easter, 
which all Christians are compelled to revive under 
danger' of com^tting mortal sin; and withtmt 
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being strengthened by the holy viaticum and ex- 
treme unction at the hour of death?” Nor did 
he enjoy the benefit of companionship, except for 
two short periods when another prisoner was 
placed in his cell to prevent him from committing 
suicide, which he had .several times* unsuccessfully 
attempted. On both occasions they were ‘ black ’ 
prisoners ; the one stayed with Jiim five months, 
the other, who was “ much less civilised ” than 
the former, for two ; and tliiy hapi)ened within 
the first year of his incarceration. The Inquisition 
was thus an experiment in solitary confinement 
on a large scale, , 

Thosft attempts at suicide on the ^xart of M. 
Dellon were due, not only to the irritating nature 
of his confinement, but also to the exasperating 
character his examination at the Inquisitor’s 
tribunal. He was taken there on three several 
occasions within the first three months of his 
confinement ; he was exhorte<^ in each case to be 
his own accuser ; he had confessed everything 
he could think of as a ground of .accusation ; and 
he had signed^ his name to the record made of his 
confessions before the tribunal. Having thus 
made a clflhn bre'ast of* all his oftences, he expected 
that he would not have to w'ait'much longer for 


o 
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Ixis releiuie. Bat for the next fifteen months he 
wee not again called. At the fourth audience, tiie 
“Proctor, on reading the. informations, stated that, 
besides what I had admitted, I was accused and 
fully convicted of having spoken contemptuously 
of the Inquisition and its officers, and even with 
disrespect of the sovereign Pontiff and against his 
authority; and aoncluded that the contumacy I 
had hitherto displayed, by neglecting so many 
delays and benigtiaut warnings which had been 
given to me, was a convincing proof that ! had 
entertained the most pernicious intentions, and 
that my design was to teach and inculcate heretical 
opinions.”* It is heedless to say that M.‘ Dellon 
was not furnished with the names of the persons 
who had evidenced this new charge against him, 
or granted the o})portunity of confronting them for 
the purpose of cross-examination. Such practice 
vras entirely foreign to the - benevolent methods 
of the Inquisition. ^ However, M. Dellon was not 
subjected to ‘ the question,’ or compelled to .^£e 
of the torture which he was well aware from their 
cries that many of his fellow-unfortunatesHEuffei^ 
and which, as in the case of one of his ^BipoiM| 
companions in the cell, ctlppled mai^ of tuR 
for life. Moreover, the charge of his expressing 
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disr^pect towatds his Holioess the Pope was 
not further iasisted on, and was not recounted 
with the other charges, as we shall see, when he 
received his final* sentence. 

At length the nuto dn fi was at hand. It was 
fixed for Sunday the •12th January 1676, and in- 
timation thereof was duly made in all the churches 
wuthin the Portuguese dominions, ‘so that if possible 
none might lose the benefit of enjoying this means 
of grace. But the prisoners liad ifo intimation of the 
approaching event, and it came on them therefore 
as a surprise. A little before midnight on Satur- 
day, M. Delion’s door was opened, ami he received 
a particular dress, which he was instructed forth- 
with to put on. It consisted of “ a jacket with 
.sleeves down to his wrists, and trousers hanging 
over tlie heels, both beijig of black stuff with white 
stripes.” At two o’clock in the morning the guards 
returned and summoned hiE|j|,^to turn out into a 
long corridor, where about two hundred men, in- 
clildiDg only about a dozen ‘ whites,’ were arranged 
in perfect, silence against the wall. In another 
. corridor the women, whose number is not specified, 
were assembled, apparelled in the same stuff. Pres- 
ehtly othiPdresses of a more .varied character were 
brought, intended to correspond to the nature of 
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the offence or punishment of each ; but none of the 
prisoners seem to have been sufficiently skilled in 
the mysteries of the Holy Office to interpret its 
symbols correctly, *and they themfore received but 
the vaguest information from the character of these 
additional habiliments. The upper garment which 
M. Dellon received is thus described by himself. 
It was a sort of •scapulary “ made of yellow stuff, 
with crosses of St Andrew ]>ainted in red, both in 
front and behind. “S* He adds, as the result of later 
information, that these i>articular vestments, which 
were named sanhetiitos, were used to distinguish 
such as had -committed, or were adjudged to have 
commixed, offences against the Christian faith, 
whether .Jews, ]\Iohammcdans, sorcerers, or heretic 
apostates. On this occasion these mnhenitos were 
distributed to twenty ‘ l)lacks ’ accused of magic, to 
one Portuguese who was charged with the same 
crime, and was mo^i^over a new Christian, as well 
as to M. Dellon himself. 

When all were duly accoutred according to the 
character of their respective offences, .thej^'were 
allowed to sit down on the floor in., expectation of 
fresh orders. At four o’clock the piisopers were 
offered some nomrishment in the form ol^read and 
figs ; Jbnt, though' M. Dellon had taken no supper 
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the previous evening, he did not feel disposed to 
eat and would have declined the proffered food, 
had not the guard wh^pered him, “Take your 
bread, and, if yoif cannot eat it»now, put it in your 
pocket, for you will be hungry before you come 
back ” — words which .gave M. Delfon great satis- 
faction and dissipated all his terror by the hope 
which they inspired of his return. So he took the 
advice in the spirit in which it had been given, and 
was thankful. 

At dawn, the prisoners were ushered one by 
one into the public hall, where the principal 
citizens of Goa were assembled to take part 
in the* exciting function of the* day. To each 
prisoner one of the citizens was attached as god- 
father. These god-fathers had the charge of the 
persons they were respectively attached to, and 
were obliged to attend them until the feast wjis 
concluded ; and the Inquisitors affected that they 
confeiTed a high honour oir any citizen whom 
they condescended thus to employ. jM. Delion’s 
god-father was the ‘ General of the Portuguese ships 
in the Indies.’ The procession set forth in double 
file, each prisoner and his god-father walking abreast 
through #e strefits of Goa. In front of all marched 
a company of Dominicans' preceded by the banner 
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of the Holy Office, on which the image of St Bo- 
minic, the founder, was represented With a swcod 
in one hand and an olive branch in the other, over 
the inscription — which can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as a mockery — Justitia et Mimn- 
cordia. The prisoners walked with head and feet 
bare, and M. Dellon complains of his tender feet 
being badly cut by the sharp flints on the road, 
which caused the blood to stream forth. At length, 
“overwhelmed wk;h shame and confusion, and 
fatigued by the walk,” they reached the church 
of St Francis, where all the prisoners were arranged 
in due order and an immense concourse of specta- 
tors had assembletT. On the right of the high altar, 
which was “hung with black and had six silver 
candlesticks, with tapers of white wax burning upon 
it,” a throne was erected for the Grand Jnqiiisitor 
and his council ; on the left, another for the Vice- 
roy and his court. The ceremonies, vrhich lasted 
the whole day, bega'ii with a sermon by the Proi- 
vincial of the Augustins, who took occasion to 
compare the Hojy Oflice, to Noah’s ark, pointing 
out however this difference, that the creatures 
which entered the ark left it on tfie cessation *‘Of 
the deluge with their qriginal natures affil proper^ 
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ties; whereas tiie Inquisition had this singular 
ohf^teristic, that those who came within its walls 

cruel as wolves and fierce as lions, went forth 

• 

gentle as lambs. * 

When the sermon was concluded, the sentences 
of the prisoners were rgad out one by one from the 
pulpit, each prisoner standing forth in the middle 
of the aisle until his sentence w;as delivered, and 
then going forward to a side-altar to make, with 
his hand on the book, confession of his faith in 
a prescribed form. M. Dellon was summoned in 
his turn to stand forth to hear his sentence. “ I 
found,” he says, “ that the cliarge against me izi- 
volvcd three points, one of which ^’as the having 
maintained the iuetiicacy of the baptism Jlaminis; 
another, having zisserted that images ought not to 
be wdl'shipped, and having blasphemed against a 
crucifi.K by saying that it was a piece of ivory; 
and the last, tliat I had spoken contemptuously of 
the Inquisition and its ministers ; but, above all, 
the bad intention from which I had uttered these 
things. For these offences I was declared excom- 
municate, and, by way of atonement, my goods 
were forfeited *to the king, and myself banished 
from thelindies? and condemned to sei’ve in the 
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galleys of Portugal, for five years ; and moreover 
to perform sueh oth^ penances as might be ex> 
pressly enjoined, by the Inquisitors.” 

“Of all these punishments,”- he adds, “that 
which appeared to me the heaviest was the indis- 
pensable nece^ity of quitting India, in which I 
had intended to travel for some time ; but this 
disappointment was in some measure compensated 
by the prospect of being soon <lelivered from the 
hands of the Holy Ollice.” 

AVhen all the cases of the prisoners “ to whom 
meiTV was extended by the boon of their lives” 
were finally disposed of, the Inquisitor left his seat 
to put on alb and stole, and, with twenty priests 
bearing each a wand, went to the middle of the 
church, where, after the recitation of the appro- 
priate prayers, he released these prisqners* from 
excommunication by a stroke administered by a 
priest wnth his wand. 

Yet even in thoSe grim proceedings the comic 
element did not fail to intrude itself. “ I cannot,” 
says M. Dcllon, “resist mentioning a circumstaRiH 
w'hich will show the excessive superstition of 
Portuguese in noatters relating to t'ne InquisifSi. 
During the procession, and whilst we r^ainea in 
the church,- the ' ^person who was my god-fiiiher 
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(though I frequently addreaflejj' him) would not 
speak to me, and even refusiid me a pinch of snuff 
which I requested ; so apprehensiye was he that in 
so doing he should* participate ii^the censure under 
which he conceived me to lie ; but the moment I 
received absolution, he .embraced mej presented his 
snuff-box, and told me that thenceforth he should 
regard me as a brother, since the Church had a)}- 
solved me.” 

3ut perhaps the blackest act» of this unholy 
as.seral)ly have yet to be recorded. The cases of 
s^ch as were doomed to be burnt had yet to be 
disposed of, and they were accordingly ordered to 
be brought forward separately. They were a man 
and a woman, and the images of four men deceased, 
with the chests in which their ])oues were deposited. 
The nfan apd the woman were black native Chris- 
tians ” accused of magic, and condemned as apos- 
tates. Two of the four statues also represented 
persons convicted of magic, v\4io were said to have 
judaised. One of these had died , in the prison of 
the Holy Office ; the other expired in his own house, 
and his body had been long since interred in his 
own family butying-ground, but, having been ac- 
cused qI Judaism after his decease, as he had left 
considerable wealth, his tomb was opened, and his 
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noiM^ dildnteited to be buint at the avfo da fi. 
The proceedings i^gaiast Ijiese unfortunates were 
than toad, which concluded in these terms : “ That* 
mercy ^ the Jloly Office being prevented by 
their relapse or contumacy, and being indispensably 
obliged to punish them according to the rigour of 
the law, it gave them up to the secular power and 
civil justice, which it nevertheless entreated to 
regard these miserable creatures with mercy and 
clemenc}', and, if^tUey were liable to capital pun- 
ishment, that it should be inflicted without effusion* 
of blood.!” “ How benevolent is the Inquisition, 
thus to intercede for the guilty! What* extreme 
condescension in ' the magistrates to be satisfied, 
from complaisance to the Inquisition, with burning 
the culprit.s to the very marrow of their bones 
rather than shed their blood ! ” 

t 

AVe may well throw a veil over the smoky spec- 
tacle on the banks of the river which seems to ww 
attracted the Viceroy of Goa and his hopltliim 
retinue. Neither need we describe the pui^nments 
of those whose spared lives were robbed thereby of 
all peace and honour and usefulness. As for M. 
Dellon, he had o.nly a few more days of detentwn. 
On the 25th of January he embarked forLisbbii,: 
where he duly arrcj^ed ; and he would probably have 
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served his five .years in the prisons there, had not 
a French physician, who possessed influence at the 

CTourt, interceded for him ; so that, on the 30th of 

• . 

June 1677, he had the siqneme satisfaction of hear- 
ing the welcome*8entence : “ Let him be discharged 
according to his request, and let him go to France.” 

In’ the list of penances to be observed by M. 
Dellon after his discharge from the Inquisition, the 
last item imposed on him the duty of being “ in- 
flexibly reserved ” as to everythiag ■\vliich he had 
seen, said, or heard,” or the treatment which had 
been “ observed towards him, as well at the Board 
as in the other places of tlie Holy Office.” But 
when, after nearly four years of prison life, M. 
Dellon again tasted the sweets of liberty in his own 
native France, he thought it his duty to communi- 
cate tef the .world a knowledge of the bitter experi- 
«ace he had passej^l through ; and the story “ which 
has just been related in outline is the result. 

We get a curious peep iut5 the Inquisition of 
Goa about the beginning of the present century, 
when the doom with which the Holy Office had 
visited so 'many was rapidly hastening on itself. 
It was in Janua^ly 1808 that Dr Claudius Buchanan 
paid a visit to Goa, and his account of this visit is 
oiie of the most interesting efiaptws in his ‘ Chris- 
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tiaa Researcbea.’ It appears that,, at the date of 
Buchaaan's visit, the forts in the harbour of New 
Goa wCTe occupied by British troops — ^two king’s 
regiments and two regiments of nath'e infantry--* 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the French. 
The British 'force was commanded by Colonel 
Adams of liis Majesty’s 78th Regiment, whose 
hc<|uaintauce Buchanan had made in Bengal. It 
happened also that Lieutenant Kemptborne, com- 
mander of his Mjyesty’s brig ‘ Diana,’ a distant con- 
nection of his own, was at that time in the harbour.* 
By the former lie was introduced to the Viceroy, 
and he .soon made many influential acquaintances. 
Several of ln.s friends accompanied him in the 
British Resident’s barge up the river — ^a distance 
of eight milc.s — to Old Goa, where the Inquisition 
was, and which was a city of churches tfnd in- 
habited by priests. There he was introduced, at 
the convent of the Augustinians, “ to Joseph a Dol- 
oribus, a man well fidvanced in life, of pale 
and penetrating eye, rather of a reverend app|ar- 
auce, and pos-sessing great fluency of f^^K^h and 
urbanity of manners.” “After half ah hour’s oon- 
versation in the Latin language, dhring whi^i^hc 
adverted rapidly to a variety of« subjects, and in- 
quired concerning -some learned men of his own 
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Church whom I had visited in my tour, he politely 
invited me to t^e up my residence with him dur- 
ing my stay at Old Ck>a., I was highly gratified 
by this unexpected invitation? but Lieutenant 
Kempthome did not approve of leaving me in the 
hands of an Im^uisitor.* For, judge of our surprise 
when we discovered that my learned host was one 
of the Inquisitors of the Hoi)’ Office, the second 
member of that august tribunal in rank, but the 
first and most active agent in thfe business of the 
department. A{»artments were assigned to me in 
the college adjoining the convent, next to the 
rooms of the Inquisitor liimself. I Jweakfast and 
dine with him almost every da}^ and he generally 
])asses his evening in my apartment. As he con- 
siders my inquiries to be chiefly of a literary nature, 
he is "perfec^y candid and communicative on all 
subjects.” 

“ I had thought for some days,” adds Buchanan, 
“of putting Delion’s book ibto the Inquisitor’s 
hands ; for, if I could get him to advert to the facts 
stated in that book, I should be able to learn by 
comparison th,e exact state of the Inquisition of the 
present time. In the evening he came in as usual 
to pass an hour* in my apartment. After some 
conversation, 1 took the pen in nit hand to write a 
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few notes in luy jotanikl ; and, as if to amuse him 
while li:Wa8 writing, 1 handed him DeUon’s book, 
and asked whether he hud ever seen it. It was 
in the French language, which he unddstood 
^elL ‘Relation de I’lnquisition de Gk>a,’ pro- 
nounced he with a slow articulate voice. Ho had 
never seen it before, and began to r«id with eager- 
ness. He turn«l over the i>ages with rapidity, 
and when he came to a certain place he exclaimed; 
in the broad Italian accent, * Memhcimn, memla- 
cium!’ He continued reading till it was time 
to retire to rest, and then begged to take the book 
with him.” . 

# 

“ Next morning after breakfast we resumed the 
subject of tlie Inquisition. The Inquisitor admitted 
that Dellon’s descriptions of the dungeons, of the 
torture, of the mode of trial, and of tl)e-rtttto cto fS 
were in general just ; but he said the writer judged 
untruly of the motives of the Inquisitors, and v&if 
uncharitably of the character of the Holy ChiyvJi ; 
and I admitted that, under the pressure of his pecu- 
liar suffering, tliis might possibly be the 

But there were already indications tha|Mb 
ginning of the end had come ; and accodpugly, on 
the 16th June 1812, a decree wa^ issuea from the 
palace of Rio JSiieiro, over the righature of -the 
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Prince Begent Don Jose, ordering the final and 
total extinction of the Inquisition at Goa.^ It is 
admitted in this decree t^at it was needful to do 
someflung towarcUr the increase •of the population 
and the improvement of industry within the Por- 
tuguese dominions in India, “by removing those 
ol>stacle8 which seem hiriierto to have impeded 
the settling on the estates of persons belonging to 
various sects and nations, wlio arc still intimidated 
by the deterrent remembrance of* the ancient pro- 
ceedings wherewith the Inquisition of Goa fright- 
ened the people of India.” I'he decree, therefore, 
declares that in all the “ e.states of India ” all the 
religious'of its various populations will be tolerated, 
mid it prohibits “ the commi.ssion of any kind of 
violent acts towards the professors of any sects, 
conformably to the usage observed by the most 
civilised nations, which promote by such toleration 
the ftggr^^wdisement of their country,” “Let it, 
howqyer, be well understood, udds the Regent, 
“ the public profession of Gentile religions is 
allowed with the reserve exacted by the respect 
and veneration due to our holy Roman Catholic 
faith as the only dominant religion of Portugal, 
which I purpose to keep inviolable in all its purity 
and decorum." 
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Thiut toleration waa at last extended to the 
dwellers in the Portuguese dominions in India. 
But it was only the toleration of expediency, not 
of justice. It had yet to be acknowledged by 
Portugal that her Indian subjects arc entitled to 
toleration as'of nght. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THK SYXOD OF DIAMPER, 1599. 

Thk Synod of Diamper is one ol the most in- 
teresting and at the same time one of the most 
melancholy episodes in the history of the Syrian 
Church.* The synod w.as held at a time when the 
office of metran, or bishop, of the Syrian Church 
was vacant. It was convened by the Archbishop 
of Goa uuder a brief from Pope Clement VlII. 
To thus synod were summoned not only the arch- 
deacon of the Syrian Church and “ all the other 
priests of the same not liindwed by age or some, 
other just impediment,” but. also .representative 
laymen. “ Whereas,” says the archiepiscopal cita; 
tion, “ by immemorial custom and right introduced 
into this diocese from its beginning, and consented 
to by all the infidel kings of Malabar, the whole 
government, as it were, and the "fsognisance of all 

p 
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ma^is CSmstiaiis ai^ any way ccmeemed, 

has, belolitged to tSie Ghateh and the prelate there- 
o£; and it' likewise having been an ancimt custom 
in the; same to give an account to the people oi 
whatsoever has been ordained in the Church, in 
order to its bfeing better observed by all : we do 
therefore command all Christians in all towns and 
villages in this bishopric, and, where there are no 
villages, all that use to assemble at any church as 
belonging to it, immediately upon this our pleasure 
being intimated to them, to choose four of the 
most hououmble, conscientious, and experienced 
persons among them to come in their name to the 
said synod, with sufficient jiowers to approve, sign, 
confirm, and consffit in their name, so as to oblige 
themselves thereby to comply with whatsoever 
shall be determined in the synod.” ^ , 

The objects of the synod were comprehensive 
and thorough. It was convened “ fOT the increase 
and exaltation of the Catholic faitb. among 
Syrians in Malabar ; for the destruction of^^H 
errors and heresies which had been sown pP^e' 
diocese by several heretics and schismati<^ ; . for 
the purging of- books from the false .< dipotBrnes- 
contained in them ; for the perfect union of iMs 
Church with the - whole Church Catholm Rndi 
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tmiveiBal ; for the yielding of obedience to the 
supreme Bishop of Borne, the universal pastor of 
the Ohureh and successor in the chair of St Peter, 
and vicar of Christ upon eaitbt from whom they 
had for some time departed; for the extirpation 
o£ simony, which had been much practised in the 
diocese ; for the regulating of the administration of 
the holy sacraments of the Church, and the neces- 
sary use of them ; and for the information of the 
affairs of the Church and the clergy, and the cus- 
toms of all the Christian people of the diocese.” It 
was in fact intended by means of this synod to 
revolutionise the whole doctrine and jjractice of -the 
Syrian Church, to annex and .-issimHate it Jis far as 
possible to the Church of Rome, and to thrust on 
the acceptance of the Syrians the whole body of 
diKitrinc fornaulatcd by the (’ouncil of Trent. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no his- 
tory of this synod written by a representative of 
the Syrian community. The Syrian Christians, 
like their kinsmen the Hindus, have no annals. 
The Hindu mind, in bygone days^at least, seem^ 
to have had no idea of time. India produced 
many poets, but no chroniclers. To the Greeks 
and Romans, to the Chinese and Arabs, to Chris- 
tians and Moslems, to foreign litterateurs and 
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foreign arclueologists, the Hindu owes his know- 
ledge of his own country. To foreign scholars 
the Syrians likewise owe their knowledge of the 
history of their o^fn Church. Take away the his- 
tory of the Syrian Church in high Asia, the ‘ Chris- 
tian Topography' of Cosmos, and the great work 
of Assemanus,® take away the Persian crosses 
and the cop|>er-plate charters, and the liistory of 
the Syrian Church in Malabar, at least till the 
coming of the I^o|;tuguese, would be an absolute 
blank. 

But though we have no record of the synod 
from the Syi’ian standjwint, we have a very com- 
plete and autlientic history of it from the Roman 
side. Its proceedings, and the events immediately 
preceding and following its sittings, were recorded 
by Antonio dc Gouvea in his ‘ Jornada,’** published 
at Coimbra in 1606. Gouvea was an Austin friar, 
and reader of divinity at Goa. He enjoyed the 
confidende of the archbishop, who himself belonged 
to the same brotherhood, and under his direction 
and by commai^d of the provincial of order ij|/ 
Portugal, he prepared the history of t^‘'8ynodi|K 
which he appended a copy of the orig^al deereeswl 
drawn up by the arcl^bishop, with the assistmee of 
the Jesuits. . Wftktever modifications may haw^ oh 
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aceount of his Roman proclivities, to be made on 
the representations given by Gouvea of the condi- 
tion of tiie Syrian Church, of Malabar at the end of 
the sixteenth century, it may 'be observed that 
Protestant writers have as a rule been fain to 
regard his representations as being ‘rather credit- 
able than otherwise to the Syrians. Nevertheless, 
it must be added that this favousable estimate on 
the Protestant side applies to the doctrine and not 
to the social life of the Syrians, ^and is based rather 
on a consideration of what the Syrians did not 
hold than on positive statements of their actual 
belief and practice.^ As the interference on the 
part of Roman ecclesiastics with the Syrian Church 
proceeded on the erroneous assumption that the 
latter had more than a millennium previously gone 
from uudep the obedience of the Church of Rome, 
they probably felt no great temptation to exag- 
gerate the departures from - Roman usage which 
they discovered on the part of the Syrian Church. 
In onjy one case have we the means of definitely 
checking their accounts, and in tha^ case they are, 
08 I shall afterwards point out, found to be correct ; 
and, thoiigh we liave no account of the social condi- 
tion the Syiialls from the ^rotcstant side until 
more than two hundred years afterwards, yet on 
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this score the accounts given by the missionaries 
of the Chiirch Missionary Society, who were un- 
doubtedly most friendly to‘ the Syrians, are not 
essentially different from those' given at Diamper. 
On the whole, therefore, I am disposed to acce^ 
the statement of fticts made by Gouvea, so far hs 
they came within the sweep of contemporary 
observation, as substantially correct, leanng my 
readers, each aeconling to his own individnal 
standard, to appr.yst; the opinions and the imlicy 
he enunciates, at what they may respectively be 
worth. 

The circuijistances which led to the convening 
of this synod* are most instructive. It vill be 


remembered that, when the Portuguese anived on 
the coast, the Syrians welcomed them with open 
arms, and the Portuguese on their part reciprocated 
the Reeling. Cabral persuaded two of the Syrians, 


brothers,® to accompany him to Porti^al ; and in 
1502 the Syrians presented a petition'^|jfe? Vasco ^ 
' Gama praying him to take them aud^' the; 
tection of his Christian master,' that so 
be defended against the injuries which ^ey daily 
suffered from mlidcl princes ; and, jbA a laatihg 


testimony of their , submission* to/the King of 
Portugal, they ^ut his Majesty d rod *tipped at 
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both ends with silver, with three little bells at the 
head of it, which had been the sceptre of their 
Christian kings. As a further proof of the con- 
fidence reposed in the Portuguese, which the 
Syrians thus intimated to the hero of the * Lusiad,’ 
their bishop handed over the six plates of copper, 
on which their ancient rights and jirivileges were 
recorded, to the Commissary of^ Cochin for safe- 
keeping. These plates, consigned to the Portu- 
guese soon after they settled An Indian shores, 
were kept until the memory o( their existence had 
wellnigh perished, and were recovered only about 
the beginning of the present century after careful 
search hi the Fort of Cochin by Cglonel ^Macaulay.® 
This mutual confidence led to considerable in- 
tercourse between the two races, and the Portu- 
guese* werp freely admitted to the services of the 
Syrian Church, whci'c they soon discovered a 
divergence of creed and ritual from those of Rome. 
A ’long period of more or leSs friendly intercourse 
enabled them to ascertain in detail the points on 

which the doctrine and praetice of the Syrian 
® ^ ■ * 
Church were considered erroneous. First of all, 

their Scriptures varied from the Vulgate, and were 

therefore judged to be in need of correction or 

supplement. Apart from texts which were thought 
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to hare beeu intentionally corrupted to accord tbo 
better 'with Nestorian errors, such as 1 John iv. 
3,^ it was observed that in their copies of the Old 
Testament there were “ wanting the books of 
l&ther, Tobit, and Wisdom ; ” and that, in their 
copies of the New Testament, the second Epistle 
of Peter, the second and third of John, Jude, and 
Revelation,® were not to be found. The words of 
John’s Gospel, viii. 1-11, and the trinitarian 
passage. in 1 John v. 8, were likewise omitted, 
while the doxology was added to the Lord’s Prayer 
in the sixth chapter of Matthew. 

But if the Roman censors were dissatisfied with 
the text of Scripture as used by the Syrians, they 
were shocked by the contents of some of their 
theological and liturgical books. For the Syrians 
not only held the characteristic views of .Nestorius 
with regard to the Virgin Mary and the person 
of Christ, but they asserted that the followers of 
Nestorius received their fiiith from the apostles, 
that this faith had been preserved in the Chtuch 
of Babylon, and that the Nestorian patri^h. of 
Babylon was the'universal head of the ChunG^ im- 
mediately under Christ. They recognised the first , 
twp i^neral councils ; but the Athanasian creed, 
vult, was altogether unknown among 


fS 
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them ; and they mamtained that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from the Father only, and not from the 
Father and the Son. Of the seven Roman sacra- 
ments the Syrians “recognised only three — viz., bap- 
tism, the eucharist, and ordination. The* doctrine 
of the sacraments and their uses those Malabar 
Christians were supposed entirely to misappre- 
hend, and it was therefore judgfd impossible for 
them to obtain that spiritual benefit which these 
ordinances were fitted and iiitendfid to convey, and 
whicli their Portuguese friends* seemed to think it 
their bounden duty to secure for them unasked. 

With regard to Iwiptism, the foi-m of words used 
in the kervicc 1)}’ the Syrian priest was “ N. is 
bai)tised and perfected in the name of the Father, 
amen ; in the name of the Sou, amen ; and in the 
name *of the. Holy Ghost, amen ; ” and, being dif- 
fei'ent from the Roman formula, this was judged 
altogether wrong. Moreover, proper fonts were 
not provided in the churches, the- water was not 
blessed by the addition of holy chrism, the priest 
administered in his ordinary dress without surplice 
or stole, and, the ancient custom of having god- 
frthers and goR-mothers “ was not in use in the 
bishopric.” Old Testament names were judaicaUy 
given to the children, the ordinance was not ad- 
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nusistiand on eighth day after birth *' acoo^> 
ihg to the coBtom of the universal Giuwsh,” but 
was often delayed for months and even years* and 
no baptism registers were kept. Great careless- 
ness, it IS alleged, was shown on every hand. 
Children in d&nger of death, the offspring of ex- 
communicated persons, foundlings, infants exposed 
by their parents, ,adult slav^ who desired baptism, 
and children of slaves, were not baptised, and no 
provision was made for the instruction and baptism 
of converts from lieathenism. There were many 
persons in the diocese, and especially amoi^ them 
that lived “ in the heaths ” and far fiom any 
church, who, though they were not baptised, yet, 
being of a Christian race, professed themselves 
Christians, and when they came to a church Ire- 
ceived the holy sacraments with others, and, ottt 
of mere shame of letting it be known that they 
were not christened, died without baptism ; and 
others, because they could not pay the fees that 
were simoniacally demanded of them. Nay, 
through this and similar acts ofl^ neglig^ce <m 
the part of the Syrian clergy* col^derable.. sec- 
tions of the community relapsed entir^ dnto 
heathenism. 

“ Hitiberto there ►has been ho use,” say the 
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Diamper decrees,* “ nor so much as knowledge of 
t&e holy sacrament of confirmation among the 
Christians of this bishopric, the heretical prelates 
that governed it having neglected to feed the 
people in a great many cases with wholesome 
Catholic food.” . • 

With respect to the eucharist, the Syrians com- 
municated in both k^nds, the bjead being dipped 
in the wine and placed by the celebrant’s hand in 
the mouth of each communicant.* The bread hap- 
pened often to be bread of rice and not of wheat ; 
and, as for wine, they prepared an infusion of 
raisins and sometimes of dates instead of using the 
blood* of the grape ; and, even if they had real 
wine, it was “ kept in glass bottles, where, being in 
shiall quantity and kept a long time, it necessarily 
decayed amj turned, to vinegar, thereby losing the 
essence of wine in the opinion of those who have 
good palates, with w^hich they celebrated notwith- 
standing, not considering the danger there w'as of 
there being no consecration.” They had wooden 
instead qf st^tee altars, their cups were made of 
wood, or by the art of the potter, and not of metal, 
and tiiq celebrant had not proper vestments ; for 
hitherto there had been “ n<^ such thing as a sur- 
plice in the bishopric.” The Syrian doctrine of 
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tbe euchiout ims most unsatisfactory to their new 
ftiends. They heM that the true body of our Lord 
is not in the holy sacrament of the altar but only 
the figure thereof, that the holyeucharist is only 
the image of Christ, and is distinguished &om Him 
as an image is distinguished from a true man ; that 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ is not there nor 
siny where else but^in heaven; at the right hand of 
the. Father ; that under the element of bread is 
only the body of Xlhrist without blood, and under 
the element of wine the blootl without the body ; 
and that in this sacrament there is only the virtue 
of Christ but not His body and blood. Further, ’ 
the })riest seemed to cull on the Holy Ghost to 
come down from heaven to consecrate the elements, 

“ whereas in tnith it Ls the priest that does it, 
though not in his own words, but in the words of 
Christ.” It is evident, therefore, that transubstan- 
tiation, the sacerdotal function of the priesthood, 
and the sacrifice of tlie Mass for the living and the 
dead were altogether foreign to Syrian thought. 

Of the seven orders of the Romin cieiiy, the 
Syrians knew only two, namely, the priest {Jeasheer*. 
sha) and the deacon {shumsliana ) ; fiut the. Syriaih * 
clergy, to the scandal ^of their Portuguese fiie^ds, 
were in most casea^married men, some had married 
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after they were in orders, “ nay, had taken orders 
on purpose that they might marry the better, and 
had sometimes married widows." The Syrian posi- 
tion with regard tb matrimony was that it “ neither 
is nor can be a sacrament"; and it would have 
been well if it had been only in ‘regard to the 
theory of matrimony that their Roman counsellors 
were able to lay a charge at the door of the Syrian 
Christians. For it would seem that inexcusable 
violations of the marriage law were but too notori- 
ous throughout the dioc(‘se. 

The sacraments of penance, auricular confession, 

and extreme unction were, to the keen eves of 

• *■ 

those Western ecclesiastics, conspicuous by their 
absence from Syrian usage. 

So much for the sacraments. But errors or 
defects in. qther departments of doctrine, ritual, 
and practice couhl not be passed by without ex- 
posure. A few illustrations must suflSce. “The 
holy water,” say the Portuguese spies, “that has 
hitherto been made use of in this diocese has not 
been blessed by the priest, nor b^ any prat er of 
the Church, the sexton only throwing a little of 
•the clay into *t that is brought by pilgrims from 
the sejpulchre of St Thoma^ or from some other 
holy place rdating to him; ‘and, when such clay 
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has been wanting} the said sextons have thrc^wn 
8(Hne incense into it; whereupon, without any 
further consecration, it has been cstemed holy.” 
Again, through the misgovernment of Nestoiian 
heretics, it is affirmed, the Syrians lacked “ the 
healthful use bf pictures,” they maintained that 
images are filthy and abominable idols, and ought 
not to be adored,; the worship of the Virgin and 
the invocation of saints they abhorred. The 
Syrians were not ‘accustomed to bow at the name 
of Jesus ; “ the grea'test part of the people of this 
bishopric are not instructed in the doctrine, and 
they that are, know only the Pater Foster, and 
the Ave Maria in the Syriac tongue, which they 
do not understand, and most of the children know 
not how to bless themselves, nay, the clergy them- 
selves are ignorant thereof, not being able fb say 
the commandments ; ” and “ in the remote parts 
of the diocese, as well towai'ds the south as towards 
the north, the Christians that dwell in the heaths 
are guilty of working and merchandising o^ Sun- 
days and holy days, especially in the evemn]|K' . 

The Syrian theory of the intermediate state was 
somewhat peculiar. “ The' souls of the sainto,” they 
held, “ are not to see God until after their bodies 
are raised at the^ay of judgment, •and till then 
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they axe in a terrestrial paradise.” “ The soul of 
Christ, when He died, descended not into hell, but 
was carried to the paradise of Eden.” ‘ ‘ The wicked, 
when they die in mortal sin, are carried to a place 
called Eden, where they sufter only by the sense 
of the punishments tlu*y know they’are to endure 
after the day of judgment,” the fire of bell being, 
in Syrian thought, metaphorical ,or spiritual, not 
literal or material. Such a view of the inter- 
mediate state altogether precludes the idea of a 
purgatory. The insertion of the doctrine of pur- 
gatory in their creed must have been felt most 
seriously to dislocate some of the joints of the 
Syrian eschatology. 

But reformation was nee<led in social as well as 
in ecclesiastical affairs. Faults great and small 
were fwitent to the eyes of fault-finding friends. 
A great many of the Christians had recourse to 
superstitious practices. When about to many, for 
example, they consulted wizanls and fortune-tellers 
to ascertain what success they should have, and 
governed themselves so much by what they were 
told as to break off matches already concluded and 
to make new on'fcs at the pleasure of those wizards. 
During sickness they would send for such people 
to perform some ceremony wlierefcy they hoped to 
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have thek health I'estored, and, in case of th^ to 
give a clue to the identity and whereabouts of the 
thief. Many Christians were in the habit of ob- 
taining from w'izards talismanic notes which they 
hung about their persons to c ure their distempers, 
on the necks of their cattle to keep them well, and 
in their orc'.hards to increase the fruit. In some 
parts of the diocese, when any of the baser sort 
touched the cisterns of the Christians, the (nsterns 
were purified with ceremonies likt^ those of the 
heathen. The Christians iilso forbore touching 
certain castes, and, if they did liajipen to do so, 
went and i»uritied themselves ])y washing, (V'r- 
taiu heathen festivals proved attractiv(? to 'some of 
the Christians, who took part in some of the pro- 
ceedings, Stimetimcs ChrLstiaus also, when charged 
with a crime of which they were innocent, volun- 
teered, in order to substantiate.- their innocence, to 
subject themselves to ordeals which were enjoined 
by heathen rulers on their own people, such as 
handling bars of hot iron, thnisting their hand 
into boiling oil, or swimming through rivers full 
of snakes, reckoning, if they were innocent, that 
none of those things could hurt them, but would 
certainly do so if they were guilty of the crimes 
laid to their chrfrge. 
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In other matters the spirit of superstition, though 
more innocent perhaps, showed itself ; for instance, 
in the making of circles with rice, into which they 
put persons about'to be married? having given rice 
to children ; in drawing out a thread when they 
cut a web of cloth; and in taking bftek two grains 
of rice after thev liad sold and measured it. Amoim 
other faults set down to the 8}’Tijms is that they 
were litigious, and often weiit to law })efore heathen 
judges ; altliougli it was “ tlie ancient custom con- 
sented to by tli(' iufiflcl kings of ^Malalair that tlie 
whole government of tlic ( 'hristiaiis of this bishopiic, 
not only in spirituals, but tenijiorals also, is devolved 
to the ('hureh and the bishop thereAif, who is to de- 
termine all dilferences that aie among Christians.” 
Another foult of which the Syrians were accused 
shows how agreeable to the oriental mind is the 
traffic in money, (iiliarles Tijimb would have had no 
hesitation in applying to the Syrians his compre- 
hensive principle, that all mankind ma)* be divided 
into twp classes, borrowers and lenders. At all 
events, borrowing and lending seem to have been 
almost universal among them. But the I’ortuguese 
ecclesiasj;ics could not away with their usurious 
practices. Syrian money-lenders were in the habit 
of charging one and sometimes ^wo per cent per 

Q 
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mensem for the use of money, whereas ten per 
cent per annum was tiie highest rate of interest 
that, according to the Portuguese, could come 
within the sweep tof legitimate • trade. Slavery as 
an institution was found among the Syrians, and 
this the Romans did not . attemi)t to suppress ; 
but two circumstances connected with it they 
deplored, and felt it a duty to try to restrain. 
The one was th.at “ several poor wretched Chris- 
tians, following the examide of the heathen among 
whom they live, when they find themselves pinched 
with want, do, (‘(.intrary to all right and reason, sell 
their children ; ” and the other was that baptised 
or Christian .sla’s es were sometimes sold to ‘ infidel ' 
masters. 

The discriminating reader will judge how far the 
chargc.s made against the Sju'ians were discreditable 
to them. I have not attempted to characterise in 
detail the evils laid at their door by the Portuguese. 
It may be enough to say that with much that 
was good, there were many corruptions, and, con- 
sidering their circumstances, much ^use may 
reasonably be made for the Syrians. The ex- 
planation of so much divergence from Roman 
doctrine and practice was given by the Portuguese 
in a manner completely satisfactory to their own 
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.n* mind. “ Th^ Nestorians,” they held, “ by reason 
is^f the great communication they have had with 
the Greeks, have imbibed some of their errors.” 
More particularly, the Syrian Christians of Malabar 
had long been subject to heretical and schismatical 
prelates, whose misgovemment might account for 
all doctrinal and ecclesiastical aberrations ; while 
the fact that they had lived anqpng the heathen 
and mingled with them for so many centuries 
was sufficient to exjdain the existence among 
them of so many superstitions and social dis- 
oixlers. But the cause of causes was that this 
Church had “ been for 1200 years from under the 
obedience of the Jloly Koraan Chuvcfi, the mistress 
of all the other Churches, and from whence aU 
good government and true doctrines do come.” In 
other words, jt is pretended that up to .the date of 
the General Council at Ephesus, which condemned 
Nestorius in 431, the Syrian Church had been 
subject to the Pope and loyal to Borne ; and, by 
way of confirming this monstrous piece of history, 
the readers of the decrees of this notorious synod 
are obligingly jnformed that it y’as by order of the 
Pope of Jlome fhat Cyril of Alexandria presided. at 
Ephesus. 

That there was much need <*t reform in the 
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Syrian Church every good Catholic was convinced : 

the only question was, how it could be brought 

about. To the monastic orders all naturally 

• ^ 

looked for such a eervice. The Franciscans were 
the first to move in this direction. They’estab; 
lished a college* at Cranganore, 1546, for the purpose 
of training up in the orthodox faith priests who 
should be set the Syrian congregations. 

But the college was not a succes.s, and its failure 
was set clown by the Jesuits, who -were far more 
aggressive than any of the other orders, chiefly to 
the fact that it did not pay sutticient attention to 
the Syriac language, “ always regarded as most 
sacred by these, peoph*, being (as they maintained) 
the language s])oken by their apostle St Thomas, 
and, further still, by our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self when on earth.” Ptissing by Cranganore, they 
selected a quiet spot on the isle ]\Ialankara. Here 
they erected in 1587 the famous College of Vai- 
picotta, in which special attention was given to 
the study of the S 3 mac language and literature. 
The place was well chosen, since, in action to 
its having been the island where,, according to 
tradition, St Thomas first landed,* it was on one 
of the great water-ways leading directly to severiil 
of the churches ‘of the interior, and not m|iny 
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miles from Angamal^, one of the most highly ven- 
erated strongholds of the native Christians. But, 
despite all their acquaintance with the Syriac 
language and the Roman dqptrines, ' the young 
prieste were rejected by the people for whose 
benefit they were intended ; and. this means of 
sapping the foundations of the SjTian Church was 
thus rendered abortive. 

Such a state of things, however, could not be 
allowed to continue. If gentleness failed, force 
must l)e applied. A ])owerful ecclesiastic arose to 
lead the movement. Aleixo de Menezes, who had 
been appointed xVrehbishop of Goa and Primate of 
the Indies, had ariived with a Jjfiof from Pope 
Clement VIII,, dated January 27, 1595, according 
’to which he was directed to “ make inquisition 
into *the primes and errors of Mar .sVbraham, and, 
in case he found him guilty of such things as he 
had been accused of, to have him apprehended and 
secured in Goa ; as also to*appoiut a Governor or 
Vicar-apostolic of the Roman communion over his' 
bishopric ; and upon Mar Abraliam’s death to take 
care that no bishop coming from Babylon should 
be sufiered to Succeed.” 

Mar Abrahan\ died in 1597, “contemning the 
sacrament of penance,” and committing the care* 
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of his diocese to Archdeacon Greorge. The time 
had, therefore, arriyed for Menezes to carry ont 
the papal brief, but it soon became evident that 
he had tough work to do. At -an early stage of 
the negotiations Archdeacon George made Mild to 
inform him that the Pope of Rome bad no more 
to do with them than they had with the Po]>e of 
Rome ; and, having made this declaration as for 
himself, he assembled a synod of the clergy and 
most substantial laity at Angamale, the then 
metropolis of the diocese, where they all swore 
to stand by their archdeacon in defence of the 
faith of their fathers, to allow no alteration to 
be made in thp doctrines of their Church, and 
to admit no bishops save such as should be sent 
by the Patriarch of Babylon; of aU which they 
made a public instrument, and, having sworn to 
maintain it with their lives and fortunes, ordered 
it to be published. Would that they had proved 
as courageous in acfion as in speech ! History 
searches in vain for their martyrs, their Hamil- 
tons and Wisharts, their Ridle3rB and L^^j^ers. 
The Syrians would murmur and protest aris^jticp, 
but they would not burn. When*Menm|i^^^e 
am gpg them in person, with all his i||fength 6 { 
will: ''and wealth »of resource, oriental ^ike they 
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yielded. The archbiidiop, after a tour of visita- 
tion through the diocese the better to under- 
stand the state of feeling, convened a synod of 
the Syrians, over yvhich he him^lf was to preside. 
It at Diamper* on June 20, 1599^ and sat 
for seven days. The meeting wa§ opened with 
much solemnity, in presence of the dean and 
chapter of C!ochiu, and many other Roman ecclesi- 
astics, the govei’nor of Cochin, the commissioners 
of the Poituguese treasury, and the whole chamber 
of that city, besides several* merchants' of dis- 
tinction ; for the president evidently believed in 
having a strong platform. The proceedings were 
conducted partly in Portuguese and partly in 
Malayalam, and had eventually to be communi- 
cjitod to the congregations in the latter language. 

Jacolf, a Syrian priest, was therefore appointed 

* • 

odicial interpreter to the president, who “ had but 
little knowledge of the JMalabar tongue,” and to 
the holy synod, with Francesco Eoz and Antonio 
Toscano, both of the Society of Jesus and of the— 
College of Vaipicotta, as assistant interpreters ; and 
every precaution was taken for giVing to the synod 
as much of Ike appearance and as little of the 
reality of a free deliberative assembly as possible. 

The synod having been* c<jiistituted with a 
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solemn Mass and a sermon against schism, the 
first act which the members were required under 
heavy pressure to perform was to make, in their 
own name and in • the Dame qf all whom they 
represented, a profession of faith as it was hence- 
forth to be t^iught among them. The Syriac 
Scriptui'es^* were to be corrected and supplemented, 
while the Western form of the Constantinopolitan 
(Xicene) creetl was accepted, together with all apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and the Church 
as the interpreter’ of Scriptui'c. The Syrians 
acknowledged the seven sacraments with all their 
Roman interpretations and uses. The doctrines 
of the real corporeal presence, purgatory, the in- 
vocation of ‘saints, indulgences, and the veneration 
of relics were all swallowed by the Syrians. They 

renounced Nestorius and all his works, h6lding 

* ' 

the peri)etual virginity of ‘our Lady,’ saluting 
her as the mother of God, and maintaining that 
in Christ there are tWo distinct natures and one 


person. The Nestorian saints’ days were abolished 
and those of the Roman calendar put in their 
place. The Patl^-ch of Babylon was anathema- 
tised as being out of communion with the Church 


of Rome and beyond the pale of saliMtion; 
. the Syrians took, an’ oath and protested to 
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by the Holy Gospel and the cross of Christ that 
they would never receive into their Church “ any 
bishop, archbishop, prelate, pastor, or governor, 
unless appointed by the* Bishop of Rome,” The 
diocese was divided into parishes, each of which 
•was to have a vicar and as many ^sistant clergy 
as were needful. Abuses and neglects in Church 
afi’airs were to be reformed, and heathen customs 
wore to be abolished. A stricter moral discipline 
was to be introduced among the laity, and a 
higher standard of duty amonfg the clergy. Last- 
ly, the Syrians were placed under the protection 
of the Portuguese ; the Jesuits were licensed to 
preach and administer the sacrameBts throughout 
the diocese, without the permission of the parochial 
clergy ; and the people of this ancient Church were . 
to submit^ themselves to the Holy Office of the 
Inquisition “ in these parts established.” Will it 
be believed that decrees to this effect were signed 
by a hundred and fifty-threb cattanars, or priests, 
and six hundred and sixty lay procurators ? Sudr 
was the influence of one strong-willed and resource- 
ful European, supported as he w^ by all .the loc^ 
representative* of Portuguese civil and militaxy 
power, ove^f those unprotected orientals. 

There were but few kindly tqpches in the pro- 
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oeedingB of tiiis B3rnipd, ye^ such as they we]»^: 
they perhaps , ought in funiess to be mentioueii 
As there was no proper supply of wine foir the 
performance of Masses in* the dipcese, the King of 
Portugal was petitioned to send *‘once a-year as 
an alms a pipe, and a half or two. pipes of muscatel 
wine of Portugal, to be distributed among the 
Christian churches ; ” and, pending a reply to this 
petition; the archlnsliop volunteered to supply wine 
at his own charges. He also undertook to supply 
the clergy in the sakie manner with proper official 
vestments ; and, whereas simony had been largely 
practised in the diocese, and it was desirable 
to ai-rango “by the way of alms, collection, or 
assessment, or by the way of tithes, according to 
the people’s ability,” for the maintenance of the 
clergy without their having recourse to. fee-collec- 
tions for particular services, his Catholic Majesty, 
the King of Portugal, was entreated as “the pro- 
tector of the Christiins of these parts, and the 
'“Uiily Christian king and lord in the Indies,” to be 
graciously pleased, on account of their poverty* 
to provide for the vicars of the Churcfi^yiow^ 
ing. them at least fifteen thousand cruza^ to. 
be divided among them all besides what ahoiidd 
. be, gathered for them* in their respective parish^. 
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Some provision was also made for the poor in the 
oongregations. 

The most cruel of the synod’s proceedings was 
the making of the decree aboyt the celibacy of 
the clergy retrospective. After the manner of 
Hildebrand, Meuezes cpmpelled all married priests, 
on pain of exconununication, to put away their 
wives; and wives of priests — who were called 
oattaueiras, and held in honour as such, and par- 
took of the revenues, of the Church — refusing to 
leave their husbands, w'ere tc/ be deprived _ of all 
their church-living. But w'hat history wull least 
W’’illingly forgive to this notorious synod is its 
wanton destruction of books. The ‘liturgies were 
either destroyed or altered beyond recognition, and 
there is probably no entire copy now in existence 
wliich'was .used by the Syrians in ■ Southern India 
before 1599.” Moreover, all other books that 
could be laid hold of and that contained heretical 
doctrine, were as .a rule summarily committed to 
the flames, so that, apart from excerpts made frdfiT 
about twenty books given in the decrees of the 
s 3 Tiod, it is impossible to hear the Syrians of those 
days .speak for themselves. Would that the arch- 
. bishop had been, content to send all the books, 
heretical or otherwise, to the Vatican ! 
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With a view to carrying out, under his own 
personal supervision, some of the decrees, such 
especially as those just referred to, Menez^ 
resolved to mal^e a s'ccond .tour of visitation 
through the diocese. 

Only one fi^igment from the report of this tour 
seems of siifScient interest to deserve notice. While 
he was at Pallur, a farce — a diabolical force, as 
Gouvea calls it — was enacted in the church there, 
which was aftenvards enacted in other churches ; 
and, though the obstruction of the play was of 
the simplest kind, the effect it protluced on the 
spectators was very remarkable, and anything but 
agreeable to Menezes. There were three dramatitt 
jiersona. One of the speakers personated St 
Peter ; another, St Thomas ; and the third, who 
acted as umpire, St Cyriac, the patron bf the 
church of Pallur. St Thomas began the dispute 
by bitterly inveighing against St Peter, and com- 
plaining of the wrong which that apostle had done 
Tilm, in seducing the Indian Christians from their 
allegiance to himself, seeing that he .Jiad acqumsd 
a legitimate right over them by hid {^^c|||k 
“Y our law,” said he to St Peter, •“waj preached 
at Borne, and in Italy; your j)roceeidings here, 
tbcd^fore, are aiosl; unreasonable. You have 
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brought into this country an archbishop, a very 
enterprising man, who, by sheer violence, has 
maintained the cause of the Portuguese, and in- 
troduced your law among a people who owe you 
no allegianct.i» Your successors, the Bishops of 
Rome, can have no authority whatever in this 
country. We arc both apostles of Jesus Christ; 
our power is therefore so equal J;hat you have no 
more jurisdiction over my Christians than I have 
over youi’s.” To such afgumenfs, and others of 
equal force, St Peter was represented as returning 
a very feeble answer. Pie contented himself with' 
asserting that his law was for all the earth ; and 
that, although that of St Thomas was good, yet 
his own "was much better. Upon this the dis- 
pute grew very warm, both the apostles becoming 
enraged. At last, however, bethinking themselves 
that, being, the apostles of Jesus Christ, it was 
unbecoming their dignity to dispute in this angry 
manner, they moderated their wrath, and agreed 
that it would be better to refer the question ‘tq, 
St Cyriac?, to whom this churchy belonged, both 
promising to, abide by his decision. St Cyriac, 
being called in, heard both cases, and decided 
immediately in favour of St Thomas, “ because,” 
said he,' “ the Christians of India®do not depend on ‘ 
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St Pet^, but 'on tbejr true pastoar, tbe Patriareb 
of Ba%lon. Tbe P<»tngae8e arcbbi^p, who 
declares the contrary, is a heretic, against whom 
it is necessary that the Indian -OhristianB should 
be on their guard. They ought not to surrender 
their faith to him ; and the oaths he extorted at 
Diamper are manifestly null and void.” 

During Meneztjs' teu months’ absence among the 
Christians of St Thomas, the Viceroy of Goa died ; 
and on his return^ to the capital, the archbishop 
^was called on 'by his^sovereign to assume the reins 
of civil government. In 1601 he received a bull 
from Pope Clement YIII. confirming the provisional 
appointment of .Francisco Roz, S.J., as Bishop of 
Angamale ; and four )'ears afterwards Pope Paul V. 
translated the see of Angamale to Cranganore and 
gave the title of archbishop to the prelate ot that 
chm’ch, still retaining the primacy *of India in the 
archbishopric of Goa. What more could the heart 
of ^Menezes wish to secure the permanency of 
Tiis work ? Presently, therefore, he “ returned to 
Europe, where the respectability of his family, as* 
well as his energetic character, and, 
post he had filled in India, naturaU^Hll. to h||| 
promotion to the highest offices* both in Churc^ 
■•and State. * He wws soon raised to the primacy of 
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Braise, nominated Viceroy of Portugal, under 
Philip lllo wHeh he held for two years, and was 
then made president of the council of the state of 
Portugal at Madrid, in which office and court he 
is said to have died in disgrace.” But the great 
work of his life was that which Gduvea recorded 
in his ‘Jornada,’ consisting of a couple of tours of 
visitation in the Syrian bishopric, with the Synod 
of Diamper between. These accomplished, he 
thought that he had mrfde peate in the Syrian 
Church by reconciling it with' the niother Churchy 
of Rome ; but readers of this story will be reminded 
of the policy of the Romans so tersely described by 
Tacitus, solitiidinem faciuHt paceni appellant. 
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« 

AT .THE (.'OONEX CROSS. 

. t 

.The Portugtfcso never prospered after their sub- 
jugation of the Syrian Church at the Synod of 
Diamper in 1599. Of this let their own historians 
lie the judges. . Portuguese chroniclers divide the 
history of their nation’s jtrosperity in India into 
three period.s. The period of its infancy extends 
from the end of the fifteenth century, .when t*ortu- 
guese intercourse with India began, down to the 
year 1561, From that time to the year 1600, they 
regard as the period of its manhood or full vigour. 
At the last date they reckon its old age to have 
commenced ; and it has since become £(p*.'^crepi|| 
as to be only the shadow of a great name. It ifl 
the old story ; prosperity begat luxury, self-indul- 
gence, and all kinds ^f moral weakness ; and, where 
' the; i^cass is, tlfere the vultures assemble. To- 
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' wwts the close of the sixteenth century the Dutch 
ithrew off the Spanish yoke in .the Netherlands ; 
and, the ports of the Iberian Peninsula being 
thenceforward closed against them, they turned 
their attention to the commerce of the East, where 
they soon became formidable rivals to the Portu- 
guese. In 1595 they captured Java, where they 
founded the city of Bata\da, the capital of their 
possessions in the Eastern Archipelago. This suc- 
cess was followed in a few* years by the capture of 
Formosa, Amboyna, Sumatra,^ and sfeveral smaller 
islands. * In the year 160.3, they began trading 
with Ceylon and soon had a large commerce in its 
productions. * For some years th(iy*seem to have 
limited themselves to these peaceful^ occupations, 
but in 1632 their ambition stretched beyond the 
bounds whicji had hitherto confined them; and, 
when in 1636 them designs of conquest became 
known to the King, of Kandy, he invited them to 
help him to effect his deliverance from the arro- 
gance and tyranny of the Portuguese. Accepting^ 
Ahis invitation, the Dutch Ibst no time in sending 
a strong armiment to the king’s assistance ; and, 
after a Ipng struggle, ColCmbo, the capital, yielded ; 
the power of the, Portuguese in Ceylon was de- 
stroyed ; and they were expelled from the island. 
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In 166Q» four years after the capture of Colombo, 
they took N^patam from the Portuguese and 
made it the capital of their poasesdons on the 
Coromandel coast • They next turned their atten- 
tion to the Portugese maritime towns in Malabar, 
the possession vf which they considered essential 
to the safety of their commerce. They succeeded 
in taking Quilon about the end of the year 1661 ; 
and, in January of the following year, they captured 
by assault the totvn of Cranganore, which was the 
residence of the Jesuit archbishoi^, who then 
ruled over the Syrian Christians, in place of .their 
own metrans. The taking of Cranganore w^as fol- 
lowed by the siege of Cochin, which *submitted to 
the Dutch in^ January 1663. This was the death- 
blow to the Portuguese power in India After this 
it never rrdlicd. Its possessions shrank within a 
very small area, being reduced to the city of Goa 
and a few places of minor importance to the north. 
_Ihe glory had departed. Another sun had arisen 
^^iu^all its splendour on the coast. Fresh hopes in- 
spired the breasts of the Syrian 
practically the whole area within wlddh the 
Chturch was planted fell under the t 
a European Protestot power. „ Thft 
known themselves' what it was to be pm»eeuted 
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in their own land. In a spirit of obedience to the 
royal law, they refused to persecute their subjects 
in foreign parts. To the^ Syrians at least they ex- 
tended an easy toleration. 

But, before this political change occurred, one of 
those hopeful outbursts of indignation, which serve 
to show what might have been, was manifested on 
the part of the Syrians. They had not been accus- 
tomed to strict ecclesiastical discipline ; and they 
could not endure the rigid rule ot the Jesuit arch- 
bishops of Cranganore. Nottiing, they thought, 
could be worse than that ; and they resolved that, 
whatever should be the consequence, they would 
make an end of what they were aacustomed to call 
their Babylonish captivity. They acQordingly pre- 
pared for action, and they certainly made a dem- 
onstration •which their foreign ecclesiastical rulers 
could not fail to understand. They assembled one 
day in thousands round th§ Coonen Cross, in a 
viUage near Cochin, and took an oath that they 
were done with Portuguese bishops and w’ould^ 
never agaip acknowledge them. T^is was in 1653^ 

The immediate occasion of this demonstration 
was that one .ATtalla or Ahatalla («.c., Theodore)-, a 
bishop, having been sent by tlje Patriarch of Baby- 
lon to India, and having landed ftt Mailapore, had 
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been aelied tbe Portuguese und put on bjoeid 
ship to be conveyed to Ooa and consigned to the 
Inquisition. When the Syrians became aware that 
l^e bishop intended for them wa^ thus doomed to ' 
destruction, their indignation knew no bounds ; 
and the numbefs being so great that all could not 
touch the cross in taking the oath, they connected 
themselves v^ith the venerable 83rmbqjl by means 
of ropes along wljich the current of ‘ virtue ’ might 
flow to sustain th'em^iii tlie lirave stand which they 
resolved to make for lilierty. Then and there, 
too, they appointed a pronsional government for 
the diocese, choosing Archdeacon Thomas as their 
bishop, and takkig such further action as seemed 
necessary for carrying on the work of the Church. 

Not all the Syrians, how'ever, renounced Roman 
jurisdiction on that day. They were then divided 
into two parties, some in favour of ^ the S3rrian 
rigime, others conteijted with the Roman. The 
fomer accordingly reverted to the Syrian rite ; the 
•fetter continued to be Romo-Syrians. The names 
by which they were thenceforward dist^!tgtdshe^|||L 
Malabar are respectively the Puth^lcobK' jor Uli||r‘ 
community, and the Palayakoor or old community, 
— ^the relative proportions being probably then as 
now about- three*' to one.^ 
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, years after, ttiis memoi^ble incident 

titat the Patch became . masters of Cochin ; and 
thougli; they did nothing directly for the benefit 
of the Syrians, they un^esignedly did them a great 
kindness, when, to serve their own ends, they 
ordered iill foreign ecclesiastics of‘4he Roman rite 
to leave their newly won territory. 

Released from the tjTanny of the Portuguese 
priests, the S 3 urians might have been expected to' 
look forward to an independent future and to 
solve once for all the probleiA of self-government. 
But they did not avail themselves of the splendid 
opportunity which Providence gave them, and from 
that day to this they have shown *a degree of in- 
difference on the point only too characteristic of 
the Oriental. Leading-strings they loved, and in 
leadiug-.string8 they were content to walk. If the 
supply of bishops from the Patriarch of Babylon 
was hopelessly cut off, they would not refuse a 
bishop from any other oriental sect, and' so they 
were fain to take the first that came their ■rt^ay 
He happened to be a Jacobite, but such as he wm 
they vastly preferred him to any Ibishop from the 
■West. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE SYRIAN JACOBITES. 

I. 

To trace the origin and prd^ress of the S)rrian 
Jacobites we must go back to the days of the con- 
troversy concerning the constituticfu of the Person 
of Christ in the fifth century, and especitdly to 
that phase of it which connected itself with the 
name of . Eutyches, an Egyptian monk. The 
question of the period was : Are there in the one 
person of Christ two distinct natures, or only one ? 
Eutyches adopted the latter alternative ; and thus 
became, however unfitly, the representative ef a 
theory which engaged the attention of three 
isqmods, and was finally condemned and disposed 
of as 4 heresj^by the famous Ecumenical Council 
of Chalcedon in ,451. 

But among those who were adjudged .heretical 
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OH tJie question at issue, two views prevailed. The 
Amenians embraced die Eutychian view that the 
divinity is the sole nature in Christ, the humanity 
being absorbed ; lyhile the Eg 3 q>tianB and Abys* 
sinidns held to the doctrine, which is specially 
called Monophysite, that the divinity and humanity 
make up one compound nature in Christ. The 
West Syrians, or the Syrians of Syria Proper, were 
ultimately drawn into the adoption of the Mono- 
physite view chitfly’ ))y«the influence of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch. 

Ifow it came to phss in the day’s of the Emperor 
Justinian that the Monophysite party in S3ria 
was threatened with becoming gradually. extinct; 
when a man arose among them whose indeflitigable 
zeal did much to revive and extend the Mono- 
physite. communion. This was Jacobus. Zah&alus, 
commonly surnamed Baradseus, or the man in rags, 
from the circumstance that he went about in the 
guise of a beggar. Orclained by certain imprisoned 
bishops to be the metropolitan of their Church, he 
visited the Syrian and neighbouring proyinc^, 
ordained clergy* for his party, and gave them a 
Patriarch of Antioch for their superior. For more 
than thirty years he continued^ his labours w^h 
^eat I success till hht death in 579. from 
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him that the- Syrian Monophysitee were called 
Jacobites, and it was by his ordination of Sergius 
as successor to his master that .the heretical suc- 
cession was kept up. 

Though the head of the Monophysite sect claims 
the rank and prerogatives of the Eatmrch of An- 
tioch, it is to be remembered not only that he is 
both a heretical and schismatical patriarch, but 
also that there are other three Church dignitaries 
who all claim the same title. These three are : 
first, the orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, who sits 
on the throne of St Peter afid St Ignatius, and 
lives to-day at Damascus; second, the head of 
the Maronites, who dwells in th^ monastery of 
Kanobeen, in the district of Khesrowan, in Mount 
Lebanon ; and third, the Roman anti-patriarch, 
who Swells in Aleppo. The Jacobite Patriarchs 
of Antioch, being unable to reside at that city 
while it remained in the power of the Emperors, 
settled themselves at Amida (Diarbekr) on the 
Tigris, where they still have their headquai'ters. 
They also pass much of their time in the monastery 
of St Ananias, near Mardin. Since the end of the 
sixteenth centtfry they have invariably taken .the 
name of Ignatius^ 

Tt is wellnigh impossible to estimate the numbe*' 
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o£ OhnstiftOB subj^ to the Jacobi^ 

As many as a huAdrei^ and three episcopal a^ 
twenty metropolitan sees arc redsoned as having 
belonged to him. , But ai the end of the sixteenth 
century there were not more than twenty of both 
kinds; and at a later period only five metror 
politans, viz.-, those of Diarbekr, Mosul, Maadan, 
Al^po, and Jeru^em. 

The Jacobite Church has not been distinguished 
for great theologians or* great works in »theology ; 
but the Syro-Jacobite liturgies are very numerous, 
no fewer than forty^jne being described by Neale. 
Gibbon finds only one name of eminence among 
them, and- on ‘Abulpharagius, otherwise known as 
Gregorius Bar Hebrseus, he has pronounced a weU- 
deserved panegyric. He adds, however, that " the 
sect which was honoured Jjy the virtue Of A,bul- 
pharagius appears to sink below the level of their 
Nestorian brethren.” “The superstition of the 


Jacobites,” he continues, “is more ‘l^jjsoty thei| 
fasts more rigid, their intestine divisions are mM 
nWerous, and their doctors (as far as 
measure the de^ees of nonsense) are more ;^iwoto 
from the precincts of reason.” 
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' Such then are the Jacobites; and it was one of 
their number, Gregoriusl styled Metropolitan of 
Jerusalem, that the Syrians of Malabar had the 
pleasure of welcoming among them when their 
Church was thought to be in a state of widowhood. 
It was in 1665 that Gregorius airived, and he was 
cordially received by metran and people as giv- 
ing encouragement to their feeble hope of regain- 
ing connection with an Orieiftal Chiych. Grego- 
rius seemed to them to be serit by Providence in 
answer to their prayers. As the officiating bishop, 
whom we may now call Mar Thoniis I., had never 
received the formal rite of episcopal consecration, it 
was deemed advisable that he should undergo this 
solenmity the hands, of Gregorius. For twelve 
years hlar Thomas I. had administered the see 
without imposition of hands, having received only 
such caU and consecration as his felloW-believers 
could give. But now, having among them, as irhey 
believed, ^ a duly consecrated dignitary of the 
Jacobite Church in high Asia,*there was no longer 
any reason for bhe omission of this formality. The 
.consecration was ^accordingly performed, and Gre- 
gorius seems to have exercised la sort of joint rul-s 
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along with the native metran till death, in whioh 
they are said to hate been divided by the space of 
oilly two days. It is by no means certain whether 
they or either of t]^em had previously consecrated 
a successor ; but it may be admitted as probable, 
although there, is certainly no historical evidence 
on the point, that Mar Thomas 11. was likewise 
consecrated by Gregorius. Meanwhile several other 
foreign prelates came to Malabar, but the informa- 
tion available concerning* them is peculiarly meagre. 
One Mar Andrews is said to have come in 1678, 
but no ecclesiastical 'act is ascribed to him and no 


good service of any kind. His whole known his- 
tory is summed up in the suggestive words of 
Paoli, ebrius in Jlumen 2 »’olapsm mortuus est. In 
1685, the yeai- to wliich the death of Gregorius is 
commonly assigned, Mar Basilius Cathplica,* Mar 
Ivanius Episcopa, two Armenian priests, and others 
arrived in Malabar from foreign parts ; but from 
what parts or with what credentials history leaves 
us uninformed. Mar Basilius died very shortly 


ailer his arrival in the country, but Ivanius had 
a career before *bim ; for Mar Thomas i^^iaving 
been struck by lightningi suddenly* diifil^,^d the 
administration of the see seems ^t<^iKve fallen for 


« time to Ivanius, 


he coniseerated 
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appointed Mar Thomas III. as metran of Malan- 
karai ; but, as the latter enjoyed this dignity for 
only two years, he next consecrated the Anandafa- 
van^ of the deceased as Thorny IV. ; and having 
done much to free the Sjnian Jacobite churches 
from practices which had crept into them by long 
contact with Nestoriahs and Jesuits, he died in 
1694, and was buried at Mulanthuruthu. 

During the time of Mar Thomas IV,, Mar Ga- 
briel, a Nestorian bishop* came to Malabar. He 
is described by Paoli as an* implacahilis hostis 
Jacohitarmi' On account of “his creed neither the 
‘metran nor his people acknowledged him, nor 
would they allow him to preach in'their churches. 
” Nevertheless some of the Syrians clave to him and 
thereby made factions ; and for twenty -three years, 
or fill his, death in 1731, this man managed to 
retain a position and to take some part in the 
administration of the Church. Mar Thomas IV., 
without consulting Mar Gabriel, consecrated his 
own Anandaravan with the designation of Mar 
Thomas V., by whom he was succeeded in 1758, 
In 1747 Ezekiel, a Cochin merchant, brought from 
Bassorah Mar* ivanius, of whom little seems to be 

4 > 

known, except that Paoli calls him a Jew. But in 
.consequence of his interference ^itk images in the- 
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chxurch, the metxaa hnd the people united 
eition to him, and '^Ksolved that, sinee itwat tiie 
pi^EMrtiee for prelates, who had up to that tixae oome 
from foreign parted to be subject to the metran 
and archdeacon of Mala 3 ralam, a proper prelate 
should be got, down.” A letter was accordingly 
despatched to the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, 
who sent Basilius Catholics, Gregorius, and Ivan- 
ius, who with some otliers arrived in Cochin in 
1751, bringing w'ith them many copies of the Jaco- 
bite liturgy. A letter from the patriarch to Tho- 
mas V. seems to show that the lattkir had ques- 
tioned the necessity for imposition of hands under 
authority from* Mardin. “ You wilfully contend,” 
writes the patriarch, “ that the perfection of* your ' 
dignity is not needed,” and he goes on to allege 
that Mar Thomas V.'s consecration had qonsiiA^ in 
the placing of the episcopal mitre on his head by a 
priest. Further on, the metran is exhorted to be- 
come obedient, and “get his episcopal title con- 
fimsed.” Whether the patriarch’s lett^|tt|ad the 
d^ired effect, and whether Mar ThomdiP^. subfe 
mitted and was'reconsecrated, are questions ^hud 
we have not the means of satisfactorily answering; 
but, if he was reconsecrated, the act must have 

* C ^ 

4>een more of the jiature of extreme unction th^ a 
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qutaJifimtion for admissioB to office, for he died soon 
t^e date of the alleged reconsecration. 

In 1761 Mar Thomas V. raised his Anandara^an 
*to the dignity of.episco^ as Mar Thomas VI. and 
died in 1765. Though the reconsecration of the 
fomer by fmeign prelates is probably apocryphal, 
yet their reconsecration of the latter seems to be 
an admitted fact. It took place in 1770, and, 
strange as it may appear, this is the first and last 
occasion when any ordination of a metran of 
Malankarai took place by admitted authorisation 
of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. In the case 
of those that follow, no one pretends that any of 
them were consecrated by authority derived from 
• the patriarch ; and, as for those that precede him, 
we shall presently sum up our •finding. 

Ffom .the date of his reconsecratiou. Mar 
Thomas VI. governed the diocese for upwards of 
thirty-seven years ; and, being a man of consider- 
able influence and administrative capacity, is not 
unfrequently referred to as Dionysius the Great. 
In 1796 he consecrated Matthan Ramban as ]\rar 
Thomas VII., and the latter succeeded to the ad- 
minist^tion dfrthe see in 1808; which, however, 
he held only for ^one year, when he died. Soon 
*afoerwards, that is in 1813 or 181^, the Palamattanr 

s 
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family appears to ^ve become extinct, and at all 
events it supfdied no mote bishops for the see of 
M&lanlmrai.* 


m. 


It is unnecessary to pursue the detailed history 
of these native metrona Enough has been said 
to show how loosely the whole of the ecclesiasti- 
cal business was conducted; how dependent the 
Syrians were on the services of foreign bishops; 
and how dear to their heart it was to see a prelate 
from high Asia among them. The services of these 
foreign prelates were so given and received as to, 
exhibit on both sides a ludicrous attempt to keep 
up a show of apostolic succession, and the way in 
which it was done was enough to reduce apostolic 
succession, at least in Malankarai, to a fpree. ‘ 

It is important to notice that most of the foreign 
prelates that came to Mtdabar were ihere adven- 
turers and not a few of them unscrupulous men, 
altc^ether unworthy of the position to which they 
aspired. Those who performed episcopal acts, as 
well as those who did not, have left hmiltd tl 
no evidence to show that they we 
leHnaentatives of the Jacobite Pfbdarcb of . 

<Aii^eo it came toepass that when the whol4 case of ^ 
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the sucdesdon was recently sifted in ihe courts 
of Travancore, no evidence of authorisation in fa- 
vour of any of the bishops was forthcoming until 
we come down to those who* reconsecrated Mar 
Thomas VI. Even the documents produced in 
their favour are not Ainanimously accepted by the 
judges of the Royal Court. Of Gregorius, who 
consecrated Mar Thomas I. and, perhaps also Mar 

Thomas II. ; of Ivanius, who consecrated Mar 

» 

Thomas III. and Mar Tlfonias IV., not a shred of 
evidence is producible to free them from the suspi- 
cion that they came on their* own account and to 
serve ends of their own. In fact the coming of the 
latter prelate, with a companio^^ Vho died soon 
after their arrival, is described by the two Hindu 
judges in the Royal Court as being “ from foreign 
parts* but from what parts the histories do not 
clearly say, but, from the circumstances attending 
their deception by the people of Malabar, it is only 
fair to presume that they must have come ” from 
the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, or under dtrec- 
tions from that dignitary. And even if we admif 
the validity of the claims of the reconsecrators of 
Mar Tljomas Vf. as genuine representatives of the 
Jacobite Patriarch, it appears that — from 1653, 
the year in which the Syrian Church asserted itf 
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independeiice 6 { downi to 1862, the 

in^ wiiidi'* the first^iiatl^' Mhlabar that ever 
i%ceiyed 0^iui#(^tidh/di^ from the hand of the 
Patriarch/ \ras installed as metran— there was 
found, in the mass of documents recently laid 
before the Coutts of Travancore, only dne which 
could be construed as a sort of proof, of ordina- 
tion by delegation from the Patriarch. Thus fbe 
net result of two hundred years' conn^tion with 
the Jacobite see of Anfiohh is that on6 metran was 
reconsecrated by delegation of the Patriarch, and 
another consecrated directly by the Patriarch's owm 
hands. All the rest were, so far as documentary or 
other legal evidence is concerned, without authority; 
and there is no proof that they were bishops at all. 

But not to press this point, let us assume for* 
the sake of argument — what cannot J)« conceded 
on any other ground — that all who came to Malan- 
karai from foreign parts and performed- episcopal 
acts in the Syrian Church, or took part in the 
ordhiation of metrans, were bishops dul^iiiii |t hotis^||| 
in that behalf by the Jacobite Patriarehi|^^i!i^|P 
what ecclesiastical position was acquired therdl^ f 
The answer to this question cannot be rery sfitiii- 
facj»ry to those ampng the Syrians, wjio try'^^ 
uphold the formal continuity of apostolic * auctt^-* 
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ai0& ia thdtr ChurcL By their acceptance of the 

ser^^ jof those fisrei^ jerdates, th^ became 

Jaccbitee ; they became wnnected, that is to say, 

witii a heretical, and shhismaljical Church. 1 am 

not here using my own words in describing the 

Church cf the Jacobites. Dr lij^eale, an expert 

in ecdesi^tical arclueology, has shown that tlie 

J&cobites, having derived their existence as a sect 

from Severus, the heretical and schismatical Patri- 
» 

arch of Antioch, were themselves both heretics 
and schismatics. It is a moot point in ecclesi- 
astical law whether schisnr does or does not 
nullify ordination and cause the Church, which 
is the subject of it, to lose the «otes of a true 
■'Church. But, according to Newman, there can 
be no doubt about what ‘ the traditional view ’ on 
this* subject was. In the preface to the third 
(1877) edition of the ‘Via Media,’ § 32, the late 
Ca rdibial wrote : “As regards schismatical ordi- 
nationj as of the Donatists : on this occasion, Rome 
stood firm to her traditional view, and Augustine 
apparently concurred in it ; but the African 
bishops on the whole were actuated by their sense 
pif ..the ^i^sliiy of taking the opposite line,, and 
were afraid of commuting themselves to the 
principle . that heresy or schism nullifies ordii)^- 
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tion." So that according to this dictum, the 
Synans of Malankand by becoming Jacobites did, 
wittingly or otherwise, link themselves on to a 
Church which, on the ordinary traditional mechan- 
ical theory of apostolic succession, for which they 
have always been sticklers, .was no part of the 
Church Catholic and did not possess the grace 
of orders. That i.s the position from which there 
seems no logical escape. 

But let us waive the* point. Let us assume 
for the sake of argument — what cannot be con- 
ceded on any other* ground — that the Syrians 
of Malankai-ai were linked on, not to the heret- 
ical schismaticdl Church, but to the orthodox 
Catholic Church of Antioch, and that the con- 
tention which they sometimes erroneously make 
about their ancestors having come froin .the place 
where the tlisciples of our Lord were first called 
Christians, were admitted, what follows from their 
voluntary acceptance of this position ? It follows 
that ithey have departed from the line of apostolic 
succession in which the Church of their fiithe||S 
subsisted; they have chosen to be of the Chm^ 
of Antioch, and to desert the Chureh* of Babylon ; 
they have preferred succession ^m 8t Petfflr- to 
SE^^^pen -from 8t Thomas. The Syriai^ = 
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Mslapkarsi would therefoiB do well to remember 
tbiit l^e aoceptauoe of Antaocb means the rejection 
of St Thomas. Whatever right their fathers nfay 
hay« had to cidl theinselvei} Christians of St 
Thomas and I for one believe that, according 
to ecclesiastical usage, they had J;he right — the 
modem Syrians have now no right, nor have they 
hM rir more than two hundred years the right 
to asmme that designation- They have been 
disloyal to St Thomas, and have set’ him aside ; 
so that, if their own contentions and those of the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioclrwere admitted, they 
would now be Christians of St Peter, for Antioch 
is St Peter’s Eastern chair. 

Such arc the results which seem to me to fol- 
low logically from the application of that merely 
mecRani?^ theory of apostolic succession which 
has hitharto been of so much account ill the treat- 
ment of ccclesiaarical questions on the part of the 
Syrians and those who have had the regulation 
of their tffairs.. It will be shown in a future ^udy 
that the S3rrians of Malankarai, by adjusting them- 
selves to new bearings, might stiR take up a true 
and effestive* position as a spiritual society -and 
Hold an honoured place among the Churches. 

It is etough here to remark* th jt they passed from 
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the one extxme pf Neistorianism to the 
extreme of Monophysitism at a single bound, 
out a moment’s thought on the question of doctrine 
involved. A Chuit^ that sits so Joose to doctdnb, 
which is the nutriment of spiritual life and ^ the 
guide of Christian practice, cannot be spirittally 
•strong. The Syrians were exasperated by the 
rigid rule of the Jesuit archbishops of Cran^ore 
and were prepared to purchase freedom from it at 
any price. HacT they fought their battle cn the 
basis of theological principles, or attempted t* work 
on the lines of a rational Biblical theology, the 
revolution we have chionicled might have been a 
forward movement. As it was, they orly ex- 
changed one -ism for another and lost their apos- 
tolic succession into the bargain. 
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THE ENGLISH MISSION TO THE SYRIANS. 

When the Portuguese Roman Catholics began to • 
reform the Syrian Church, the first step they took 
was the establishment of a college for the training 
of the Syrian clergy. When the English Protest- 
ants began their reform, the first step they took 
was the planting of a similar college. The plan of 
establishing such a college originated with Colonel 
Munro, the British Resident at the Coftrt of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin (1810-19). It so happened 
that the ways and means for carrying out such an 
undertaking were not far to seek. The Resident 
, found that a certain amount of money was afail- 
able through the foresight of hte predecessor in 
office. ^ JDarih 9 .the episcopate of Mar Thomas VI., 
i a' sum of three thousand star pagados (Rs. 10,500) 
was recovered by Colonel Macaulay, through the 
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Travanoore Government, on account of injuries 
inflicted on tibe Syrian CSmstians by tbeir mm* 
Cllrisljan neighbours ; and tins sum was invested 
by him with the Government of Madras at eight 
per cent a-year, for the benefit of the injured 
community. The accumulations of interest were 
suflicient to erect the structure, and the Banee of 
Travancore not only provided land for a site, but 
gave also land and money for an endowment. 
The college building is a quadrangle in which the 
apartments open into a verandah, or covered 
gallery, which runs round the whole of the interior. 
It was finished in 1813, and students presently 
began to frequent its halls. 

With this nucleus, Colonel Munro made an 
earnest appeal to the Church Missionary Society 
to send missionaries to begin the work„thaf was 
so needful for the renovation of the ancient but 


down-trodden Church. The way for Ihis appeal 
had been paved by the writings and the personal 
influence of Claudius Buchanan, ‘ and we shall see 


that it was not made in vain. But before we ijjbi^. 
tfoduce the missionaries on the new aeene of 
labours, let us glance at the field mio 


were called to work, and describe the planJpi^^be 
operations which it was intended they she^iw 
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out The field had undergone considerable trans* 
formation since we surveyed it in connection with 
the proceedings of the Synod of Diamper. TKat 
notorious assembly had borne fruit. So much so 
that, while the Portuguese Roman Catholics had 
in those days traced, all the evils, of the Syrian 
Church to har isolation from Rome, the mother of 
all the Churches, the English Protestants, on the 
other hand, considered that if only the Roman 
elements, which had been introduced by the Synod 
o£ Diamper, could be eliminated, and the Syrian 
Church could return to her {fticient canons, there 
would be a glorious exhibition of primitive j>urity 
in doctrine and worship. Never was there a 
‘greater mistake, although the mistake was to a 
large extent excusable. Certainly the ecclesiasti- 
cal aBerra^ons of the Syrian Church under Roman 
influence were very conspicuous, but they were 
accompanied with much religious apathy, much 
theological eiTor, and many social vagaries of a 
grave and serious character. Prayers were oll^red 
to the saints, to the Virgin, and for the dead, the 
communion was administered onty in one kind, 
tbe cl^ygy wero celibates ; the Scriptures, though 
theoretically not withheld from the people, were, 
the liturgy, in Syriac, a ^ongue wholly uar 
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known to the peqple, and no farther nnacastcipa ' 
by the clei^ as a<rBle than that they could 
tlfe words and « ponrot-like repeat the services. 
Simony was still previd^t in the dioceiM. tOie 
clergy yielded to the temptation of eking out their 
incomes by means of the chaitum, a funeral service 
for the departed, and even the metran did not 
disdain to aim at providing a revenue consistent 
with his rank and dignity by granting ordination 
indiscriminately "to tUe sons of the wealthy for the 
sake of the fees. The church fabrics were in a b^d 
state. Some fifty-five churches needed repairs ; 
others, having gone to ruin, required to be .rebuilt ; 
and a few had fallen into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics, for which* reason an arbitration had to • 
be appointed, and two out of four churches then 
lost to the SjTians, viz,, the great jchuifeh at 
Cottayam and the church at Puruwum, were re- 
stored. Above all, priests and people we 
to an inordinate degree. Their lack of 
“ th^ loss of the martial spirit of their 
and their indolence, which prevented them firom 
making the best of what was given to t^ent ha the 
good land, — ^thesc things were grievous to the 
henorts of .their English friends, and their jgxief was 
further. aggravaW by the evils of 
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'(EUftoaiiiion,- aditltery, the abuse of intoxicatuig 
dtinks, and oeeasional partidpation on the part 
of Chriiatians in heathen ceremonies. 

-The plan of reform waa simple and definite, sub- 
ject to such modifications as time and experience 
indicated. The objeot was to reform without dis- 
integrating the Syrian Church, to help it in fact to 
reform itself from within. “The business of the 
Society’s missionaries,” said one of themselves, “ is 
not to pull down the ancient. S)T:ian Church and to 
Imild another on some plan of their own out of the 
materials ;* our object is to reAove the rubbish, and 
to repair the decayed places of the e-xisting Church.- 
We are but advisers and helpers and instructors of 
' such as are willing to hear.” Their policy, said 
another, was to “ alter as little as possible, so that 
the chararter and individuality ” of the Church 
might be preserved. The* Syrian Church had fallen 
into hard hands, and the Church Missionary Society 
played the part of the good Samaritan towards it. 

The first triumvirate of English missionaries to 
riie Syrian Church of Southern India were Benja- 
min Bailey, Henry Baker, and Joseph Fenn. They 
chm6 J:o Malabar 1816-18, and gave themselves 
devotedly to work out the policy we •have just ■ 
'sketchled.' They received liberty from the metran 
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to pmoh in Syrian churches, a liberty of widch 
they freely availed themselves, using the vemac- 
ul&r Malayalam hn the services. In their preaching 
they were silent on^hosc points of the Syrian ritual 
and practice which all Protestants would condemn, 
leaving it to the gradual spread of evangelical 
knowledge to undermine, and at length by regular 
authority to remove such things. On the question 
of the celibacy of the clergy, however, a more posi- 
tive course of acfion seemed practicable. The met- 
ran and his malpan jvere secretly of opinion that 
the single life was thw highest and holiest ; never- 
theless they admitted that matrimony was lawful 
to the clergy according to the ancient rules and 
practice of the Church, and, moreover, that it 
seemed to them the only cure for the dissolute 
habits of many of their order. To enco;iragS the 
movement of restoring to the S3Tian clergy the 
right to marry, the metran published t£at he him- 
self would gladly perform the nuptial ceremonial in 
the (^ase of any cattanars who were willing ISh^enter 
‘ thfi holy state ’ ; and Colonel Munro offered a 
reward of four hundred rupees to the first csttanidr 
who should come forward to be married. ^ that 
by the ye%r 1820 forty cattanars out of a hundred 
a]^! fiftyJ^Ad become married men. 
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jPpssessilig diversity of gifts, the missionaries soon 
saw the propriety of making a division of labour. 
In addition to the services in thp Syrian Chuith 
already referred to, the* work pf the missionaries 
was mainly educational and literary. Bailey gave 
himself at once to literary work an(^ the instruction 
of the cattanars. He translated the Scriptures and 
the Book of Common Prayer into Malayalam ; he 
made two dictionaries of the vernacular language ; 
with the aid of a native Jblacksmitli he got types 
and punches made and a wpoden press; and so 
the work of printing was begun. His version 
of the Scriptures still survives, though sorely in 
need of revision ; and the work of ‘revision has in 
• fact been going on during a longer period than 
Bailey, with such coadjutors as he could obtain, 
requited for the original version. 

Baker gave himself to the establishment of vil- 
lage schools in connection with about seventy-two 
congregations which were not under the heel of 
Rome, and which were willing to be helped, l^hese 
were carried on in Malayalam, and Scriptm'al* in- 
struction was given throughout. 'At Cottayam a 
superior gramhaar-school was erected, where Eng- 
lish was also taught ; and similar grammar-schools 
were established at Mavelikam and Alleppy. Thesa 
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were all aader Mr# Baker’s supervisioii, and 'Were 
intended as feeders to the seminary. 

*The work of the seminary or Old College, as it is 
• now called, for th^ training of the Syrian eleigy, 
was plaOed under the prindpalship oi Mr.'Fenn. 
The instruction given included the elements of a 
general education as well as special instruction for 
the work 'of the ministry. The students studied 
the Latin, Greek, and Syriac languages, construing 
by means of English and. Malayalam. They al^o 
made considerable progress in mathematics. And, 
w’hatever may be thought of the propnety of weight- * 
ing the curriculum with European classics, it was 
evidently the design of its framers that the college 
should tiu’n out men Well equipped for their sacred • 
profession. An arrangement had been made morer 
over, with the consent and approval of ^all parties 
concerned, that the metran would accept no applicant 
for ordination unless he produced a certificalJe from 
the principal of the college, showing that he had 
gone through the regular course of study, and had 
acquitted himself satisfactorily. i 

The Church Missionary Society was tiros makii% 
an experiment, and its work attracted visitors Tblli 
first of these visitors came in 1820 in the persoit of 
tire Rev. James Hough,- for some years a ch^Uih' 
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in the service pf the East India Company, and the 
author of a valuable ‘ History of Christianity in 
India.’ His testimony was most explicit to the effect 
that the missionaries had not interfered with the 
observances of the S 3 man Church, and were highly 
esteemed by the metran and his clergy generally. 

The next visitor was Dr Middleton, the first 
Bishop of British India, who, from his point of 
view, was not disposed at first to regard this 
particular mission with* favour. He did not see 
that it was right, unless under very special limi- 
tations, for one Church to ^nter the diocese of 
another, and to attempt to eftcct changes in the 
latter. In the course of his pastol-al visitation in 
1821, Bishop Middleton “ had heard it stated that 
there was great reason to hope for a rapid approxi- 
matidu 0^ this ancient and venerable community 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, that it was actually in contemplation 
to introduce the English Liturgy into the Syrian 
service.” So, in returning from Bombay, he hjilted 
at Cochin, where he invited the metran to meet 
him. It was in reference to thil interview that 
Middleton wrote : “ I was with the Syrian bishop 
yesterday from seven till nine a.m., having no 
other person present but an interpreter, whom 4 
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could trust. ThQ result is that t^te SyriaaM ace 
much in the same state in which I left them fomr 
yiaxa and a half ago ; that there is no visible 
approjdmation to the CHurch of England ; and 
that, if ever there should be, it will be communi- 
cated to the bishop of that Church in India. The 
Church missionaries do indeed expound in their 
*own church to all/who will hear them; and this is 
well received by the people, to whom it is some- 
thing new ; but the bishop assures me that nothing 
is done which he has^any reason to complain of.”* 

In 1822, Dr Mill, ‘Principal of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, visited the ^fission largely with the view 
of searching for copies of the ancient liturgies used 
by the Syrians previous to 1599. In this quest he 
was wholly disappointed, but he gave cordial tes- 
timony to the satisfactory character of the'* work 
of the missiouiuries and to the soundness of their 
policy. 

When Major Mackworth visited the Mission in 
1823, an attempt was made to impress him with a 
show of that military character and sta |ps whiew 
it was assumed, their ancestors pecKiesHsad. 
was met at Puruwum by the malpan with 
state his limited means coidd admit. 
cscc^lllBd by a s^ll troop of boys, armed, wit^ 
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swollib' ^shields, who preceded him with 
jmeiMured step. On their arrival at the church, 
ha]|<a-dozeii iron pots filled with gunpowder wctc 
discharged, giving a report like a small cannon, 
and two "or three ancient matchlocks were fired 
off on the occasion-. “ The metran, who then 
usually lived in the college at Cottayam, gave a 
state reception to the gallant Major. He wore on 
the occasion a mitre; whilst’ a pastoral staff of 
polished blackwood, mounted with gold, and orna- 
mented with a atrip of silver descending spirally 
from the top to the bottom, r^as carried before him 
by an attendant. After a short time he took off 
his outer robes, and kept on onlj'the usual one of 
crimson silk. His suite .of apartments, and the 
furniture which adorned them, were of the most 
primitive, order ; he had a little bedroom con- 
taining a cot, three chairs, a small table, a wooden 
chest, and a brass lamp; from the canopy of his 
cot some dresses of ceremony were hanging, and a 
feW books lay on the chest opposite the jmall 
window. He had one other room, not much larger 
ah'd . nearly empty.” The metran allowed unre- 
sOrvedJy the state of wretched ignorance in which 
■&e Syrians were jplunged ppor to the coming of 
Utb English missionaries; and ^ce then, by coll- 
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verse with them, he hiwi made the discovery that 
he ^himself had everything to learn, everything 
was new to him. 

So far all had gone well. All this apparatus of 
reformation was benevolently provided for the 
Sjrians and cost them nothing. Many of the 
contemplated reforms were ea.sily carried out at 
first, partly through the friendly attitude of the 
metran, but largely because the British Resident, 
who wielded immense power, was strongly and 
avowedly' on the side of the cause of progress. 
The missionaries were happy, and the work they 
had undertaken seemed full of promise. To those 
early days, to the, greater part of the first decade, 
they looked back in after years with feelings of 
gratituSe and joy. But this happy period was not 
destined to last very long, and a second decade 
saw the end of this friendly alliance. Altogether 
it lasted for a periofl of about twenty years, and 
what remains of the story will have for the most 
part ('to trace the development of those unt^ard 
circumstances which led to the final be- 

tween the Syrian Church and thek wangelibal 
friends from the West. 

In the history of Indian Missiojis, one has'alwtiys i 
tb reckon with the climate and its detenoratkig 
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influence on tne health and vigour of European 
missionaries. And by the end of the firat decade 
the triumvimte that saw the beginning of the 
work was broken up by the^ enforced retirement of 
Mr Fenn on the failure of his health ; and, though 
vacant' places thus caused may be gpeedily filled up, 
there is a distinct loss, for a time at least, when 
men have to retire with all their dear-bought expe- 
rience, and their places have to be filled by novices. 
But, apart from the question of the continuity and 
efficiency of the missionary ^taff*,® other conditions 
developed that acted uufawurably on the plans 
and prospects of the Church Mission. Some of 
the Syrians on their part were apt to be critical 
and suspicious. Too much, perhaps, was being 
done for them without any cost of lab(mr, self- 
dental, or money ; and there are always evil- 
disposed persons ready to resist a forward move- 
ment and" to incite the halting to do the same; 
and the opportunity for an outburst of ingratitude, 
discontent, and wilfulness in due time came. . 

The native metrans were at first distthctly 
favourable to the co-operation ofl the missionarfes. 
Of such mfitsans there were three during ’ the 
period of the confederacy, each of whom assumed 
the title of Dionysius, the name of their respective 
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villages being prdbted for the sake of distinctien. 
T^iey were Pnlikote iHonysius, Punnatharai IKo- 
nySius, and Cheppat Dionysius. The first of these 
is said to have been at the outset' somewhat sus- 
picious of the intervention of English ecclesiastics, 
but a little intercourse with the missionaries soon 
dispelled his fears and be offered them everj^ 
encouragement. But he did not long enjoy his 
episcopal dignit}*, having survived his consecration 
only about eighteen months. His successor, Pun- 
natharai Dionysius, mJio was consecrated by the 
same prelate, is desciibed as having “a pleasing 
and dignified appearance, a good address, and a 
fine countenance; expressive of mildne^ and good 
sense, yet with a meek, subdued look, which 
secured %ympathy.” Like his predecessor, he went 
heart and soul into the plans and purposes of the 
missionaries; so that the work of church reform 
and church extension was going on apace, when it 
was mysteriously arrested in 1825 by the soj^en 
death of the metran, caused by an o^^k of cImB* 
The ceremonies connected with the doi|i|l|^|^ 
funeral of this prelate are interesting as iBi^l^ve 
of the manners and customs of the iyiuip8^‘b|' 
Malankarai. . Immediately after he expired, tht) bel& 
of* Ck>ttayam churc}^ tolled, and shouts of himeiitef* 
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tioQ wiuling were heard throughout the place. 
Having wiped the body with a* moist doth, the 
priests dressed it. in full pontificals, and placed^it 
in a chair. Thus seated it was removed into the 
church (which belonged to the Northern party of 
the Syrians), and pljyjcd at the foot of the chancel 
steps with the face looking westward. During 
the whole day dirges were chanted by the priests, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon they carried 
the deceased metran roijnd the ‘church, followed 
by his state and private palanquins. The body, 
on being brought back into the church, was carried 
to the central altar, and then raised nine times 
tovrards the north, and three times towards the 
south ; and, when it was returned to its place, men, 
women, and children were allowed to come for- 
ward and kiss the hand of the departed bishop. 
When Mar Philoxenos^ at length arrived from 
Ac^ur, he ‘could not suppress exclamations of grief 
while he took away from his deceased brother his 
wig, pastoral staflF, and cross. He then seated him- 
self in the chancel. The body being placed* in a 
l^ge wooden chair, a wooden cross was hung round 
tb6 ^eck, anotj^er placed in the right hand, and the 
pfSto^ staff in the left ; in this position the body 
was interred in a grave within the church, on Jhe 
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north side of tho chancel, opposite that of Mar 
Gabriel the Nestorian; and, after the body had 
been lowered. Mar Philoxenos, supported by two 
or three friends, caine forward and poured a small 
bottle of olive-oil on the head. For forty days 
after the funeral, Miisses wer^ performed by some 
of the priests. On the twentieth day after death, 
a chattum or funeral feast was given, at w'hich 
deputies, lay and clerical, attended from all the 
churches. Food* was prpvidcd for ten thousand 
persons, and it was calculated that more than six 
thousand actually partook -of the good things pro- 
vided. No meat or fish was allowed to be eaten ; 
but there was ri/;e in abundance, ghee, curdb, oils, 
pulsb, pickled maiigoes, sweetmeats and preserves, 
milk, cakes, and pancakes fried in ghee and 
sugar. 

After all the funeral ceremonies were over, steps 
were taken to fill up the vacant office df metran. 
That was not now so simple a matter as it had 
been till recently. Within the generation which 
witne^ed the death of Punnatharai Dionysius, there 
had been some important innovations^ In' the |^t 
place, the office had ceased to be hep^tary. J||| . 
Palamattam family, which had from time imS^ 
m<>rial furnished all thdMetrans of Malankarai, had 
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/'become extinct. Since this happened, appoint- 
ments had been made in a manner altogether new. 
The person generally supposed to be the fittest -^tas 
selected by some* of the henior gattanars and tacitly 
accepted. That is to say, there was no formal 
popular election, no plebiscite. But as there were 
in connection with such appointments certain mal- 
contents, who endeavoured to agitate and carry an 
appeal to the Patriarch of Antioch for the exercise 
of his supposed prerogative, the *Resident fell on 
the expedient of causing tl^e person, selected for 
the ofiice, to be proclaimed as metran by a royal 
proclamation. The substance of such proclama- 
tion was to .the efiect that So-and-so was ap- 
pointed Metran of Malankarai, and that his people 
were to obey him according to custom. Thus an 
end Vas put to all disputation, but whether this 
device was in the long-run for the good of the 
church may admit of some question. At all events, 
when a successor to Punnatharai Dionysius was 
wanted, an unprecedented circumstance emerged. 
There were three candidates for the ofiice, ajid it 
was curiously decided to make the* selection by lot. 
The Ijt fell on Bhilippus Malpan, who was presently 
consecrated by Philoxenos of Tholiyur as Cheppat 
Dionysius. It was hoped by the missionaries th|it 
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the new metran Would walk in the steps of his 
predecessor. Bat in this they were destined to 
be* disappointed. * 

TI» development of his hostile policy, how- 
ever, was slow and cautious, and meanwhile he 
had himself to. pass through an experience of 
shaip trial. He soon became aw'are that his own 
mitre was not over secure on his head. Com- 
plaints w'ere being quietly sent by some of the 
people to the Jacobite .Patriarch of Antioch re- 
garding ecclesiastical Regularities in Malabar, and 
more especially about the insufficient ordination, 
as they thought, of their metran. In response to 
these communications the patriarch took a most 


unwarrantable step. Without any attempt to 
verify the representations that had been made to 
him, he resolved to supersede the nativp m^ron, 
and to replace him by a foreign ecclesiastic. Ath- 
anasius Metran and Abraham Episcopa were accord- 
ingly sent to take charge of the governnawt of 


the Syrian Church of Malankarai. At Bombl^ 
the/ met with Bishop Hcber, who happened to be 
there on a tour df visitation. The EngliiH^h^nm 
was ill advised enough to honour th& 
asius a| if he had been an angel of light. ; Ati^'^e 
in St l^omas’s Church, 
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At^iibsittB in his gwn chair within the altar rails, 
and afterwards sent him on his* way to Malabar 
with a present of £30 to pay his travelling eV 
penses. When he reached what he regarded as 
his diocese, he showed himself to be a veritable 
firebrand, and was. deported jjlong with his 
attendant colleague by order of the Government 
of Travancore ; and the native metrau w^as estab- 
lished on his throne by royal proclamation. So 
far there was peace. Bui the new metran began 
to show the cloven hoof. Qe w^as an exceedingly 
avaricious man, ordaining mere children for the 
sake of the fees. No friend to the reform which 
the missionaries sought to effect, he even forbade 
’ them the use of his churches. The missionaries 
themselves had begun to fear that the relation 
whicfi the]^ had tried to establish between the 
English and Sjurian Churches could not much 
longmr be maintained. 

So matters continued in this unsatisfactory state 
tiS the coming of Bishop Wilson, the first Metro- 
politan of ^British India, on a tour of visitatiSh in 
1835. He was enthusiastic and Ifopeful, and per- 
haps ^lightly domineering. At all events he held a 
conference with the metran and cattanars in which 

mildly laid down the law, h(^ing and perhaps 
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believing all the while that his counsel was being 
accepted in the ^irit in which it was offered. He 
rdbonunended (1) that those who should be ordained 
by the metrau should be so'only after they had been 
instructed in the college, and had obtained certifi- 
cates of learning and good conduct from the princi- 
pal, the agreement between Colonel Munro and the 
then metrau having apparently fallen into disuse ; 
(2) that all the lands, funds, and other property 
belonging to the* Syrian Cburch should be examined, 
and an account of them sent to the Resident that 
he might sec that all was in order ; (3) that some 
arrangement should be made to provide adequate 
salaries for the- Syrian clerg}", so that they might 
be able to abjure* the custom of collecting fees for • 
2 )rayer 8 for the dead ; (4) that schools should be 
multiplied so that there should be at, least one 
school for every church ; (5) that the Gospel should 
1)6 explained to the people on Sundays’ in Malay- 
alam ; (6) that the prayers should likewise be said 
in the vernacular language ; and, at the instance 
of Mr Bailey, (7)’ that the plan decrees(|yt)y Colonel^ 
Munro should be revived, viz., that''~all 
letters on church affairs and to the^churches shot^ 
be signed conjointly by the metran and the sefnkDir 
ni|jMl(onary.*' Looking back on this day’s werk, or 
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rather on this visit, the Bishop recorded in his 
journal, “ Never in my life, I think, was I per- 
mitted to render a greater service than to the’se 
dear Syrian churches.” But the worthy Bishop was 
unable to penetrate below the surface of the inscru- 
table Syrian countenance. He did not read the 
thoughts of the people. Hardly had his back been 
turned when all his counsels wcre^set at naught, and 
the thousand rupees he had left as a mark of his 
love to the Church were returned. So things went 
from bad to worse, till at length, in 1837, the met- 
ran summoned a synod of his Church at which he 
managed to drown the voice of the reforming party, 
and carried a resolution to cut off all connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, and to have 
nothing more to do. with its aims and objects. 

A* formal dissolution of partnership w^as thus 
effected between the Syrian community and the 
C. M. S. missionaries, whose verdict on the occa- 
sion w'as expressed in the words of St Paul, ‘ from 
henceforth we will go unto the Gentiles.’ “ Jhese 
ancient Christians must now seek us, not we them. 
We sought them for twenty years* and the separa- 
tion yas at tlieir instance, not ours. Our schools 
and churches cannot but be open to all, and our- 

• . I 

deigy will use their discretion as to admitting 
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snch as may desire^ it to our eommunion on pro- 
per evidences, ^tot no attempt at anything like 
pfo8el3rtiam must be thought, of either as to clergy 
or laity”* : 

One step more, and the severance of the ties 
that had bound them together for twenty years 
was complete. The metran, the missionaries, and 
the Travancore Government appointed a commit- 
tee of arbitration to allocate the several properties 
hitherto held in common. The arbitration was 
completed in 1840; ^and it assigned certain pro- 
perties “ to tlie Reverend the Missionaries at Cot- 
tayain and their successors, the Secretary pro 
tcnqjore to the* Corresjwnding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society (Madras), and the • 
British Resident for the tim<| being or such per- 
son as the latter may authorise to act qn hft be- 
half, to be held by them in trust for the exclusive 
benefit of the Syrians ; ” while it assigned certmn 
other properties “ to the metran to be held in 
joint trust by him and two others, an eccleoastic 
and t! respectable layman of the Syrian persuasion, 
to be selected by that community itseM^.for th& 
exclusive benefit of the Syrians.” • * ' , jjP 

The Syrian Church was thus much richer after 
tli,e separatioin than Before the alliance; but un- 
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happily this property, which was intended to be 
a means of helping the ancienl Church forward 
on evangelical lines, has now become an apple* of 
discord between .different parties of Syrians ; and, 
so far as one can judge from present appearances, 
it will likely be used in the future to maintain 
the influence of the reactionary party, and thus 
to retard the very cause it was intended to pro- 
mote. Suhh is the Nemesis of kindness unregu- 
lated by self-restraining discretion. 
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CHAPTER .XIX. 

MAR ATHANASirS MATTHEW. 

4 

The first native of Malabar that ever received con- 

« 

secration as Jlctrsm »of Malankarai directly at the 
hands of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch was 
]\Iar Athanasius Matthew. This Matthew was a 
student in the old* Syrian college at Cottayam, when . 
it was under the charge of the Church Missionary 
Society, and was one of the deacons selectftd in 
1837, as its most prominent students, to be further 
trained in the Church Missionary Society’s institu- 
tion at Madras. After some years’ study there he 
was dismissed as unfit for the ministry. Then he 
proe&eded to Mardin in Armenia to visit the 
arch, as well as the churches and convents in thSil 
re^on. He was graciously received by his Holi- 
ness, who entertained him under his own roof for 
B^ven months.^ It 8o*^happened fhat, at the tiine of 
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Matthew’s arrival, the mind of the patriarch was 

perplexed in regard to the state of things in Mal- 

ankarai by some doleful and perhaps not altogether 

unprejudiced accounts that he h^id just received from 

that diocese. It appears that between 1825 and 

1842 the Syrian community, or rp,ther the Adul- 

lamite section thereof, had addressed the patriarch 

eleven times, soliciting that a metropolitan should 

be sent there, and stating that they were as sheep 
# • * 
having no shepherd ; thai the Syrian Church in 

Malabar was in a state of widowhood ; that, being 
without a duly constituted metropolitan and priests, 
they were deprived of thfe benefit of baptism, abso- 
lution, mass, and other sacred rites.; that they had 
• no morone (holy oils) ; that a priest ordained a 
priest and a priest consecrated a metran ; that the 
patriS.rch should prohibit the priest; Mar Cheppat 
Dionysius, who wore the sacerdotal habit of metro- 
politan, from wantonly transgressing the canons of 
the Church ; and that a metropolitan should be 
sent, reputed for piety, wisdom, and discretion, 
provided with the necessary holy oil and reli^ous 
bobks.. Accordingly, in the statiedn or commission 
given, to Mafthew, the patriarch says : “ While 
we were labouring with all these thoughts, as to 
who should be sent to Malayalam, there came owr 

u 
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him ixm'iraee nmch ^pleased with him, and said 
as* onediad come from among them, it is best Above 
all that he should be the hither and rukr of tb^. 
So first we ordained him as dearan, thereafter, as 
cattanar, subsequently as ramban or archdeacon, 
and afterwards as metropolitan.” 

This was in 18,42. In the following year Mar 
Athanasius arrived in Malabar to take possession 
of his see. But then his difliculties began. There 
was already a metran in possession. Mar Cheppat 
Dionysius, holding &i he did a royal proolsmatibn 
which recognised him atf the regular acCTedit^ 
bishop of the Syrians, declined to vacate his see 
in favour of the bew claimant. In these cireum* • 
stances Mar Athanasius made a|^peal in a series 
of letters, year after year, to the British Political 
Resident at the court of Travancore. His plea was 
that he had been properly ordained by the patri- 
arch, and that the Syrian chmmunity were Icmging 
to see him invested with the tokens of his rightful 
authority over them, whereas Mar Ohsppat Diony- 
sius had never been properly ordained, 
ceived consecration neither from *ik<6 
direct nor by delegation ‘ 
jo^lnry, and* that ^hc had not a 
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SyiMina in* his fevour. The Resident, however, 
aeems to have turned a deaf ear to all his pleadings. 

Meanwhile Mar Cheppat Dionysius and his c^t- 
tanaxs were by no mealas idle. They were busily 
engaged in sending to Mardin representations of 
the life and doctrine of Mar Athanasius Matthew 
very damaging to him ; so that the mind of the 
remote patriarch was as much jperplej^ed as ever. 
He therefore sent Mar Koorilos ^ (Cyril) to make 
inquiries on the spot. Jt appears that Kooriloa 
was intrusted by the patriarch with blank papers, 
signed and sealed by him,* for such use as he 
(Koorilos) might have occasion, such for instance 
as to issue an interdict if he found* Mar Athanasius 
guilty of heretical practices and to grant a staticon 
to one who should take his place. Armed with 
thes5 instruments Mar Koorilos arrived in Malabar, 
and, after an interview with Mar Cheppat' Diony- 
sius, , declared himself metropolitan of Malankarai 
duly eonsecrated and Appointed by the patriarch, 
to* supersede Mar Athanasius, showing as his cre- 
dentials a staticon in his own favour whicll he 
had. forged on the blank papers intrusted to him. 
Thi^ is no Hqubt that Mar Cheppat Dionysius 
Ic^^hizhself .-to this most daring and sacrilegious 
tfl!! defeat the aspiratioiis "of his opponent. At 
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all eTenta lie made^ over the charge of his office to 
Mar Kodrilos and gave intimation of that fcict te 
the British Resident. 

It became necessary therefore for the Sirkar to 
take some action, and accordingly a committee 
was appointed tq inquire and report. The circum- 
stances under which the committee was appointed 
are interesting. ,“A prockmation having been 
issued by the Acting Dewan of Travancore in 
January 1848 to the effect that, whereas both Mar 
Athanasius and Mar Koorilos, who arrived in this 


country in the years '1843 and 1846 respectivei^, 
have produced to the British Resident credentials 
from the Patriarch of Antioch, appointing them 
severally metropolitans of the Syrian Church in 
Malabar, and that, whereas one party of the Syrian 
community desire to receive Mar Koorilos as their 
metropolitan, alleging that the documents pro- 
duced by Mar Athanasius are not genuine, and 
the other party desire to receive Mar Athanasius 
as their metropolitan, alleging that the documents 


produced by Mar ^Koorilos are not genuine : the 
Sirkar, before ‘recognising either *^of the* 4||!o 


persons above mentioned as the.S 3 man 



poRtan, deem it necessary that inquiry shfplj^ be 
uKlde into the dispute between the two patties; 
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and with that view have appointed, with the 
concurrence of the British Resident, four Sirkar 
officers to form a committee for the purpose* of 
instituting such inquij^y, and .that Mar Athanasius 
and Mar Koorilos together with two cattanars and 
four principal parishioners of eajph of the Syrian 
Churches are required to attend at Quilon (on a 
given date) to answer such questions as may be 
put to them by the said committee.” 

The finding of this •committee was that the 
documents submitted by Mar Koorilos were for- 
glTies ; that he had lent hilnself to acts which no 
man of principle would be guilty of, thereby com- 
promising his character and the* dignity assumed 
by him ; that the charges which were made the 
grounds for the alleged supersession of Mar 
Atlianasius were entirely unfounded ; that, in- 
dependently of the staticon possessed by Mar 
Athanasius being unquestionable, his selection as 
a native of the country being in strict accordance 
with former precedents, it was but just and reason- 
able that he should be recognised and proclaimed 
by the Sirkar as metropolitail of the Syrian 
ChqycL 

Thus the pretensions of Mar Koorilos were 
finally disposed of; Mar l)ionysius resigned «his 
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dignity on Account of old age ; MaF AtliailianUB 
was by royal proclamation declared metaropoKtan, 
he* having brought a letter from the Patrimx^h of 
Antioch for that dignity; And all* comprising the 
Puthencoor Syrians in the diocese were enjoined 
to acknowledge ,him as such, and to “ conduct 
themselves in conformity with past customs.” 
This happened in ^1852, so that, after ten years 
of painful waiting and struggling, Mar Athanasiu.s 
attained the summit of hi« ambition. 

During the sittings, of the Quilon committee, 
however, and before ' the royal proclamation bf 
1852, fresh trouble arose. A letter from the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, addressed to Mar 
Cheppat Dionysius and based on representations 
made by Mar Koorilos and others, intimated that 
he haH sent Mar Athanasius Stephanos Jlpiscopa, 
and with him Ramban Simon. “ Therefore let 
them rule with you and with Mar Koorilos, oUr 
spiritual son,” wrote his Holiness, adding that he 
had sent with these officers service books to be 
copied and placed in the churches, and holy 
mbrone, and that- he had further instructed them 
to collect the Rasisa, an ecclesiastic^' tax ** due to 
the chief Preceptor of the Apostolic See.” 

Stephanos, having duly reported his arrival in 
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to Ihe British Eesideut, was informed by 
that O^er that it appeared to him that the patri- 
arch in sending Stephanos must have been acting 
on most incorrect information ; that neither the 
money intended for the S5Tdan College at Cotta- 
yam nor any funds derived from the Syrian com- 
munity were at the disposal of the patriarch ; that 
the College funds were controlled exclusively by 
the local ahthorities in Travancore and no foreign 
prelate could have any right to meddle with them. 
Besides, to carry out the patriarch’s wishes would 
bo in direct violation of the* order of the Madras. 
Government, to which he would refer, AVliat 
action, if any, the JMadras Govern^^lent took is not 
known. However, Stephanos tVas not to be put 
down. He entered the Syrian churches and 
preafthed^ whereupon a quarrel arose, and the 

Dewan interfered to quiet the disturbance. A 

• 

further appeal to the Hesident being of no avail, 
Stephanos addressed the Honourable Court of 
Directors in London, who sent a despatch in which 
they repeat that their policy of “ absolutevnon- 
interference with religious matters,must be adhered 
to.” Such matters, they add, are to be determined 
by the Syrian Church alone, “ and it is for them to 
recognise or not the pretenstbns of any ecclesiastic 
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^nt into the coi{f 
of ‘Antioch.” IThis despatch was 
13th 1857. after whic^h Mar ,AthApanns 

Matthew seems to have been allowed to rei^ in 
peace for the next eight or nine years. ; 

But in 1865 another nativ^ of Malabar, said to 

. •- 

be “connected with the, Palamattam family “.by- 

relationship,” and henceforth known as Mar Dio- 

« * 

nysius Joseph, went to the Jacobite Phtriarch of 
Antioch at !Mardin and got himself consecrated and 
appointed as Metran of Malankarai. The.patriarch 
appointed him metropolitan because complaint of 
heresy and objectionable practices had been re- 
ceived, though {js usual not veiified, against Mar 
Athanasius Matthew, In the following year Mar 
Dionysius Joseph returned to his native land, where ' 
he hoped to be in due course established oil the , 
episcopai throne. With a view to attain this de- 
sirable end he addressed the Dew'an of Travancore 
on the subject of his appointment to the- .metran- 
ship and of Mar Athanasius’s deposition, and prayed 
for recognition by the Sirkar and the granting of 
facilities for his .installation. But he received n(§| 
redress. The Sirkar’s principles^ were those oil 
perfect neutrality in religious matters. To this^ 
official declaration the Dewan '(4th July ^866) 




Chapel undei Dome at ea^t end i>aid t(j contain tii.ivi* aiul kelic'^ of St I li 
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added hia i^vioe that “the only sati8fact6fy^t\«niA> 
for the diasentient parties to pursue would be to 
effect a compronuse, and, failing that, to go to Iftw. 
If the case of one JChnith wer^ taken to court and 
there decided, the principle involved would be 
settied and would apply to all similar cases.” 

Such a man as Mar Athanasius Matthew could 
not be supposed, however, to watch the tactics of 

his rival, *aud to sit still with folded hands. He 

• _ 

determined to checkmatic Mar Dionysius Joseph, 
if he could, and so in 1868 he consecrated his 
cousin Thomas as his successor. On ‘that occa- 
sion he invited his neighbour, IVIar Koorilos of 
Tholiyur, to unite with him in tlie act of ordina- 
tion ; and thousands of his own people were pres- 
ent from all parts of the diocese to witness the 
interesting spectacle and to show by their presence 
how thoroughly they approved of their metran's 
act for securing the succession in accordance with 
the * use and wont ’ obtaining in Malankarai. Mar 
Athanasius Matthew also took the precaution to 
make a will, so that in the event of his detith his 
cousin Thomas might quietly enfter on the duties 
of the offices qf metran and joint manager, of the 
property hqfd in trust for the benefit of the Syrian 
community. 
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XU ioo9 Mar Dionysius Joseph addressed a 
memorial to the Government of Madras complain- 
ing of his anomalous position and begging redress. 
But his Excellency in C’ouncil did not see his way 
to interfere with the possession of the Syrian 
churches then avowedly. in the hands of Athana- 
sius, and referred the petitioner to the advice 
given by the Dewan of Travancore, already cpioted. 

At the same time the Government o*f Madras 

« 

ordered that the moncySk lying in the Resident’s 
treasury to tlie credit of the Syrian Church, includ- 
ing thirty ‘years’ accumulations of interest since the 
date of the arbitration, shouhl be j>aid over to Mar 
Athanasius. , 

But the mind of the resourceful rival was still 
restless. In 1874, as a last resort, he made his 
a[»peal to the Patriarch at Mardin ; and that dijrni- 
tary warndy espoused the cuiusi; which was identi- 
fie<l with that of his own supremacy in ’Malabar. 
He determined to leave no stone unturned till he 
should see his authority fully established (we can- 
not say /•e-established) in ISIalankarai. With this .► 
vi^w he undertook, what must have been lo him a 
novel task, a journey to London byway of Con- 
stantinople, his object being to associai,e with him- 
self at the latter place ttie Jacobite Metropolitan of 
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Jerusalem. In London he had interview.’i.with all 
from whom he expected help. * In certain circles 
he was ffited, and some may remember him durihg 
the season of '74 as he*movc(^ about, the guest of 
appreciative hostesses at garden-parties and even- 
ing gatherings, always noticeable ^by his dignified 
demeanour and picturesque dress. But on the 
whole his visit was disappointing. The Arch- 
bishop of f 'anterbury met him at his residence in 
Addington Park, near CuD 3 ’don, and, after a short 
service in the private chapel, read to him a letter, 
being a reply to the jjatriafch’s, which* he after- 
wards handed over to his Holiness. The Arch- 
bishop’s attitude on tJic (|uestian was perfectly^ 
distinct. He had been in communication with the 
Bishops of Calcutta and Madras on the sulqect, 
and* he Jiad come to the conclusion tliat Mar 
Athanasius, and not hlar Dionysius, ought to be 
supported* as Metran of Malabar ; and that the 
cause of true religion would be safer in the hands 
of Athanasius, who, he was assured, had the con- 
fidence of the great majority of the native Church, 
and who represented the principle* of that Churclijs 
independence* apd its desire for reform. His Grace 
suggested, the consideration of his Holiness the 
Patriarch, the question wheflier it was desirable ^o 
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endeavour to maintain over the Syrian Christians 
of Malabar a control which could only be nominal 
o'^er so distant a Church, with which communica- 
tion must be difticijt, and 'the members of which 
seemed entitled to independence in the selection 
of their own bishops. The. Archbishop further 
showed the relation in which colonial Churches 
stood to the mother Church of England, and con- 
cluded by seriously recommending “ some similar 
r(‘adjustmeut of the relations at present e.xisting 
between your Holiness’ see and the Christians of 
Malal>ar.’^2 

The English visit having resulted in practical 
failure, his Holiness of Mardin next turned his 
steps towards Southern India, where he hoped in 
some degree to overawe Mar Athanasius Matthew 
by his presence ; and, at all events, to pbtaili an 
interview’ w’ith the authorities in Travancore and 
with representatives of the Government of Madras. 
He arrived in Travancore at the beginning of 
1875 and exerted himself in the interests of his 
Churth as much as possible. His success was 
considerable. Ifc accomplished three things, all 
of which |ended powerfully towards the estal^lish- 
ment of his ecclesiastical supremacy ii\ Travancore. 
T@be first of these acHievements* was a change in 
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the attitude of the Sirkar towards the appointment 
of metrans of Malankarai. This was brought into 
practical effect by the withdrawal of the ro 5 fal 
proclamation made in* 1852 ,in favour of Mar 
Athanasius Matthew. That proclamation had been 
intei'preted as securing the metran’s position 
against litigation ; but now, on tlxe 4th of March 
1876, a now royal decree was issued proclaiming 
that, “whereas representations have been made 
that the Patriarch of Antioch or his predecessor 
claims to have deposed th(^ said Mar Athanasius 
and to have appointed another mctran, this is to 
inform all w'hom it may concern that the former 
proclamation is not to be considered as in any 
way precluding the courts of law from deciding 
on the rights to churches or church property or 
the power ^of appointing or removing officers con- 
nected with the Church.” “The action of his 
Highness the Maharajah’s Government,” it went 
on to say, “ will be confined to the maintenance of 
peace and good order, and any apparent connection 
mth appointments relating to the Syrian Church, 
which proclamations issued under times and cir- . 
cumgtances nbw altered . may seem to indicate, will 
henceforth ]i4 avoided.” This action on the part 
of the Sirkar did not immediately affect the state 
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of affairs is the Church, but the patriarch promptly 

« 

followed up his first success* 

^Accordingly, the second great achievement of 
his Holiness during ^his sojourn in Travancore was 
to convene a meeting which was dignified with 
the name of a synod, but which was .really of the 
nature of a caucus. It was held at Mulanthurtithu 
in June 1876 , when, to the discomfojst of all con^ 
cerned, the south-west monsoon was at its height. 
It was moved that his Holiness, Maran Mar Igna- 
tius, Peter III., Patriarch, the chief authority on 
the Apostolic Throiuf of Antioch and the Holy 
Father of the Jacobite Syrians of Malankarai, 
should be requested to preside over the delibera- 
tions of the assembly, w^hich he vras pleased to do. 
In his opening speech he intended possibly to give 
a veracious account of the situation, buji in this 
respect at least he was not successful, and it is 
difficult to acquit him of the charge of deliberate 
prevarication. He not only thought it consistent 
with his dignity to brand Mar Athanasius Matthew 
wdth the title of Beliar (Belial), but also to repre- 
sent the Sirkar saying in its recent proclam^taon^ 
‘‘since the patriarch has dismissed him (Atlj^h^ 
sius), we also dismiss him from the uljurch. By 
this wickfifey folsj rendering of the royal" |Jto> 
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clamation, coming from the lips of such a high 
dietary, the simple folks who heard him must 
have been grossly misled. 

Without attempting’ to give anything like an 
exhaustive account of the proceedings at Mulan- 
thuruthu, I shall content myself with the following 
of the resolutions, which may be accepted as 
fairly indicative o^ the nature of the caucus. It 
was resolved (1) that the people of each respective 
parish should execute and register a deed of cove- 
nant binding themselves to be subject to, and never 
to transgress the mandates of, the see of 'Antioch ; 
(2) that lists should be made of the families in each 
congregation and that of their Karanavar (elders), 

t a book of canons should be printed and a copy 
ed in each church, and that a register of bap- 
tisms, mtOTiages, and burials should be kept in all 
parishes; ( 3 ) that an association of the whole race 
should, be 'formed and called the Syrian Christian 
Association, of which the present Holy Father and 
his successors should be patrons, and the ruling 
metran,( the president; ( 4 ) that whereas it would 
he diflicult for all of them the whole race Of 
the($y3ians) fciptly to caiTy on the affairs, a chief 
cpipmitfiee c#njposed of eight priests and sixteen 
laysjie?* , with the ruling haetran for president, 
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should be formed, with a paid secretary and a 
cash-keeper ; that they should be “ made respon- 
sible as managers and responsibility - bearers to 
manage and control all the religious and social 
concerns of the whole of the people in general ; ” 
and that, in pjirticular, they should be responsible 
for the collecting and remitting Masim to his Holi- 
ness the Patriarch,^ and for coll^'cting the moneys 
due to the ruling metran by the churchel ; and (5) 
that, as it would be ditibtult for all of them {i.e., 
the chief committee of , twenty- four) jointly to con- 
duct and carry on all the litigations arising gener- 
ally as to religious or social matters, the president. 
Mar Dionysius Joseph, metropolitan, should be 
the person who should have power to carry on all . 
such and to collect the moneys necessary for the 
purpose, and that the members of the committee 
should be auxiliaries to him therein. 

Such is the gist of the proceedings of the meeting 
at Mulanthuruthu as reported by those who took 
part in it. Some further questions may fall to be 
■ discussed in the next chapter concerning this caucj^ 
Bbt it would appear that the practical outcome 0 
these proceedings was to^ invest JVfeir Dionysius 
Joseph with a sort of power of attqr^y to act on 
be^aH^of the Syrians ’^ho agreed with him, in the 
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matter of the approaching litigation, which now 
seemed imminent. 

The third strategic move made by the patriarch 
during his Holiness’ sojourn in Travancore, was to 
divide the province of Malankarai into seven dio- 
ceses,® that number having been fixed on probably 
from the consideration that St Thomas was believed 
to have planted seven churches^ in Jilalabar ; and, 
having assigned to Mar Dionysius Joseph, who had 
been consecrated in 1865, the charge of the church of 
St Thomas at Quilon and tliQ surrounding churches, 
he proceeded to consecrate sik more metropolitans, 
as they are called in their staticons, and to assign to 
each of them a sec. From the doeuments it would 
seem that the seven metropolitans were intended 
to be of co-ordinate rank and all directly respon- 
sible* to the patriarch ; yet the seniority of Mar 
Dionysius Joseph would naturally secure for him 
a' precedence over the other six and make him at 
least primus inter pares. And it is probable that 
the patriarch intended this. At all events, the other 
six metropolitans recognise Dionysius as sucht and 
testify that to him belongs not oHly the charge 
the djocese of Qyilon, but also “ what is comprised 
in the Cottayam seminary and all general matters 
in the whole of Malayalam.” * 
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There is one carious circumstance connected with 

the consecration and appointment of these six 
metropoHtans. In the staticon given to one of 
them (and it«is the same for all), there occurs this 
remarkable sentence : “ Should he show defiance, 
and infringe the canons of tho fathers and the true 
faith, he would not only render himself, in terms 
of the written deetl of consent i>assed by him at 
his consecration, excommunicated and accursed ; 
but he would also be tried in tei'ms of the temporal 
registered deed lie ha^ passed, and would be de- 
clared to liave forfeited his dignity,” And corre- 
spondingly in the said ‘ temporal registered deed ’ 
the following occurs : “ It is competent for your 

Holiness to dismiss me from all churches, and to 

# 

publish that I am a liar so that 1 may not be be- 
lieved anywhere, if I should violate in. any way 
this agreement executed by me of my own free 
will and consent. . . . When such is done by 
your Holiness or your Holiness' successors, I bind 
myself to pay two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty ^(2850) British rupees to your Holiness or 
S.ucce88ors.” 

This appointment of additional pietropolitans 
was intended to be a “ counterforce^ against the 
(hitherto) absolute authority of the prelates of 
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Malayalam,” and it would lajgely tend to give 
roots to the patriarch’s authority in the proviiyje. 
What^ view Mar Dionysius Joseph may have 
privately taken of this arrangement is not re- 
corded. It must have greatly altered his prospect 
of being the sole Jacobite metran in Malankarai, 
but it is possible he may not have objected to this. 
His patriarch’s will in the matter may have been 
his pleasure. But, if Mar Dionysius Joseph did 
not suffer from the pan^s of wounded ambition, 
lie must have groaned under the heavy bills of 
costs he had to pay. Being’ mainly resjponsible 
for having sent the patriarch to England to inter- 
view the authorities there on tile subject of his 
■ grievances, and for having brought that dignitary 
to India, he was held responsible both for the 
heavy travelling expenses of his Holiness with a 
retinue suitable to his position, and for the legal 
expenses incurred during his temporary stay in 
Travancore. On, this jihasc of the subject a curious 
side-light may be allowed to fall. We are told by 
’one of the missionaries of the Church Missionaiy 
Society,* who was in Malankarai at ^thc time, that 
the patriarch's •“ conduct was so violent and his 
greed of gayi so insatiable, that even Mar Diony- 
sius, who had invited him into t]ie country, was !lt 
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length unable to wprk with him, and there was a 
rupture between them;” and the same authority 
adds, by way of illustrating the above character- 
isation, that at the Church of Paror the patriarch 
opened the grave of an eminent Church dignitary 
in the hope of finding treasure; 

At length, however, towards the end of 1876, 
after a sojourn of about two years in Ti*avancore, 
his Holiness returned to Mardin. 

In July 1877, Har Athanasius Matthew passed 
away. His death, heralded by violence, and dis- 
order ® in his dioees’e, was due to blood-poisoniug, 
caused by the bite of a rat. For a quarter of a 
century he had ‘occupied the episcopal throne of 
Malankarai ; and, more than any of his predecjessor.s, 
had attempted to reform his Church. The sym- 
pathies of his manhood were those he jmbibed in 
the course of his early training. During his rdginie, 
“ every encouragement was given to the reading 
of the Scriptures, translated by the missionaries ; 
prayers in the church were conducted in many 
instances in the vernacular; invocation of saints 
and worship of*- relics with other superstitious 
practices, introduced into- the Syrian worship by 
the Roman Catholics, were excluded ; Sunday 
sdhools, Bible-rea<^ng8, preaching, and other active 
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efiForts to spread the truth were fostered and en- 
couraged,” ® and all the ordinary apparatus of evan- 
gelical work was used for promoting the good* of 
the Syrian Church. Among^his last instructions 
he gave orders that, though it was customary for 
the Syrians to bury their metrans in a sitting 
posture, robed as on state occasions, within the 
<'hanceh of the church, tliis ceremony should be 
dispensed with in his case as tending to supersti- 
tion. He ordered a coihn to be prepared some 
days before his death, and ^expressed his desire to 
Ije interred in the open grdveyard of the Mara- 
nicna Church, bedside the grave of his uncle, a once 
famous malpan of that Church, and the father of 
. reformation amongst the Syrian^ 

It is not easy, however, to make an analysis of 
the character of Athanasius altogether creditable to 
him. He was undoubtedly a man of ability, Avho 
taanaged to attain to the highest position in his 
Church and to hold his own to the last against 
considerable opposition. The phase of his char- 
acter which may be most easily assailed is the 
palpable inconsistency of his maintaining — pre- 
vioij^s to 1^^,, when a royal proclamation was 
issued in his favour — that he held his office in 
virtue of his consecration* by the Patriarch tof 
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Antioch, and that the Patriwch of Antioch was 

r 

supreme in matters spiritual in Malabar ; while at 
a later stage, when the patriarch, for reasons satis- 
factory tu himself, gashed *to depose Athanasius, 
the latter denied his authority and held his ground 
in spite of his Holiness of Mardin. His action in 
this matter has been severely criticised by the 
judges in the courts of Travancore, and there is 
no doubt that he laid himself open to t^he charge 
of double-dealing. On .the other hand, it is £^t 
least possible that the ^Bishop’s change of opinion 
may have been andibuest change. The mission- 
aries of the Church Missionary S^>cicty, who had 
ample means of ^watching him, seem to have be- 
lieved in him to the last. Moreover, he received 
the approbation of the English Bishops of Madras 
and Calcutta, and, finally, of the Archl/isho^ of 
Canterbury. 

The death of Mar Athanasius Matthew opened 
the way for fresh action on the part of his rival. 
In 1878 another caucus, on the same lines as the 
meeting at Mulanthuruthu, was summoned to meet, 
.under the presidency of Mar Dionysius iosephi’at 
Parumalai, at jrhich the preparatiqns for liti^tion 
were compleUd. 
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TEN YEARS OF LITIGATION. 

A CASE of disputed succession in the bishopric of 
ii Christian Church running Ahp gauntleh of a series 
of law courts * in which most of the judges were 
non-Christians, is a phenomenon of considerable 
historical as well as legal interest. The leading 
parties in the case were Mar Dionysius Joseph, 
plaintiff^ and Mar Athanasius Thomas, defendant. 
On the death of Mar Athanasius Matthew, the 
•latter had quietly entered on the oj&ce of metran, 
discharging all the. duties thereof, and managing, 
along with two others, the trust-property for the 
benefit of the Syrian community. To ougt Mar 
Athanafius Thomas from the position which ‘he 
had thus acquired, and to secure the recognition 
of his own episcopal dignity and tlie management 
of the trust-property were* the objects which Mar 
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Biocysius Joseph had in view. His plea was that 
he had been duly consecrated Metran of Malan- 
kam by the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch in 
1865 ; that he had ^been {tppointed president of 
the Syrian Association Committee; tliat he had 
been accepted by the Syrian community ; and 
that, although during the lifetime of ]\Iar Athana- 
sius Matthew he had been unable so assert his 
rights and enter on his office, he was entitled at 
least on the death of that pi'elate to have his 
position recognised and to receive facilities for 
accession to office. . The contention on behalf of 
Mar Athanasius Thomas was that he had been, in 
accordance with ysc and w’ont, consecrated by his 
cou.^in in 18G8 with' the approbation of the Syrian 
community ; that, when his cousin died in 1877, 
he had, in accordance with the terms of Jxis \Vill, 
entered on the management of the trust-property ; 
and that he had discharged the duties of "the office' 
of metran for nearly two years before the institur 
tion of this suit. Jjidgment in each court 
given in favour of the plaintiff, with this modifi^- 
tioh, however, thait, in the Court of Final Appeal, 
the English judge dissented from tbe^ finding^ of 
the two Hindu judges, and decided in favour of 
the^ defendant.® 
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In the course of these ten years, many strange 
things came about. One of fhe most interesting, 
though most irrelevant items in the proceed- 
ings, was a series of issues^ involving .que.stions 
of heresy. Though there was no reference to 

heresy in the plaipt, though no supplementary 

0 

plaint was put in, and though no motion was 
made to amend the plaint, still some crude issues, 
on the subject were irregularly imported into 
the record. The only judge that thought them 
worthy of discussion on the merits was Mr Justice 
Arianayagom Pillay. He • discussed them with 
that amount of learning which Pope dubbed a 
dangerous thing, and w’ith that sort of zeal which 
St Paul attributed to many df his kindred. He 
found it proved that invocation of saints, adoration 

of !he Y'rgin, and prayers for the dead, had been 

0 

deliberately omitted by the late Mar Athanasius 
‘Matthew from certain service-books of the Syrian 
Ohurch, and that those omissions were approved 
of by the defendant. But he did not inquire how 
the said doctrines had got into the Syrian ^ervice- 
books, or whether there existed, any standard* of 
Syjian' docl^ine similar' to the Thirty-nine Articles, ' 
or the Westminster Confession of Faith, by which 
to test whether lihe said Amissions were dr were 
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not a TOtnm to ancient Syrian orthodoxy. He 
was probably not ^ware that the doctrine in 
qubstion were all foisted on the Syrians by their 
Roman Catholic oppressors at the. Synod of Di- 
amper in 1599; he would probably have refused 
to admit that the Syrians acquired the right to 
eliminate all Roman elements from their creed 
when they tlirew off the Roman yoke at the 
Coonen Cross in fCoS ; and he would' probably 
have denied that the Syrian Church, which was 
no more beholden to the Patriarch of Antioch for 
a system «of doctriqe tthan to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had the right to make from time to 
time in a regular niaiiuer such changes in its creed 
as its own wisdom* might dictate, irrespective of 
foreign intervention. He therefore concluded that 
a person with the defendant’s views could 'not 
only not be a bishop, but he could not even be a 
member of the Syrian Church. It followed of* 
course that the defendant and his adherents vietG 
not Syrians at all, and so were disqualified for 
making any claim to the plaint property. This 
deeision, or rathgr fragment of a decision, was, 

' however, unanimously set at naught bjr the Royal 
Court, and the issues on Articles of Faith rejected 
as .irrelevant.- But ’Mp Justice .Arianayagom.Pil- 
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lay’s eloquence probably prejudided the defendant 
in the same way as a dog’s iSterests are damaged 
when one gives him a bad name. 

But' the great issue in the case was whether the 
plaintiflF was the lawfully appointed metropolitan 
of Malankarai, and jvhether he was as such entitled 
to recover possession of the properties specified in 
the plaint.'" Both parties agreed iif their respec- 
tive pleadings that to constitute a duly appointed 
metropolitan of the Syrian Church two conditions 
must be fulfilled, namely, (1) proper consecration, 
and (2) acceptance or acknowledgment by the 
peo]»le. 


I. 

With I'eferencc to the requisite consecration, 
both parties agreed that it must be performed 
by a' bishop belonging to a Church holding the 
* apostolic succession, by imposition of hands. 
But plaintifi’-respondent affirmed and defendant- 
appellant denied that such consecration . must be 
either by the Jacobite Patriarch of Antiocif or by 
some bishop duly authorised by that patriarch to 
mjke the ,cDi^secration. No issue could be more 
• dktinct, but the disposal of it involves a some- 
what elaborate mvestigatibn ; for no authoritative 
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canons of the Church or books of procedure were 
produced by either wde to show what was the state 
of Vhe law within the S3U'ian Church, the fact being 
that the Syrians of Malaukarai never possessed any 
code of laws, or, if they did, the code must have 
been lost.^ . The only course remaining therefore 
was to find out the S5’riau ‘ use and wont ' in 
affairs ccclesi^tical b}' referring to such works on 
the history of the Syrian Church as were available, 
and by calling such witne^es as could speak to the 

past practice of the Church, In both these lines of 

« 

research the courts jvei-e j)articularly unfortunate. 

The (juasi-historical works that were filed are most 

unsatisfactoiy pro^lucfions, three-fourths of them, 

moreover, having befcn written after the controversy 

that led to this litigation was begun ® ; and most 

of tlie witnesses “ were either so ignoranf or*so 

« 

prejudiced that their testimony was worthless. 

Both parties strongly^, though of course errone- * 
ously, maintained that the Church of Malabar was 
founded Jjy St Thomas, the apostle, in the first < 
Christian century, so that it. was at the first an 
independent local. Church. But how long it re- 
mamed independent of foreign contrpl, neither 
party could make out exactly to its own satisfac- 
tioi^ The Chief Justice and Mr Justice Sitarama 
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Iyer, the two Hindu judges in the Royal Court, 
seem to think there is reason *to believe that, from 
a very early date indeed, the Indian Syrian Church 
became subject, to the Churchy of Antioch, and that 
this relation to Antioch was quite firmly established 
by the date of the .first General Council at Nicsea 
(325). These two judges describe the Council in 
a manner which must be pronounced at least un- 
common. * With the help of Ittoop, they find that 
“ the Council of Nica;a, among other matters relat- 
ing to the revival and establishment of Christianity, 
revision of the Scriptures, find framing' a code of 
faith and rituals, settled the jurisdiction of the 
several ecclesiastical heads who jvere charged with 
the due carrying out of the a*cts of the Council.” 
In other words, the Patriarchs of Rome, Constantin- 
ople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem (such is the 
order in the text of the- judgment) were appointed, 
'the fifth or last of these being subordinate to An- 
tioch. After this, one would be prepared for a good 
deal. ‘But it is really too much to be asked to 
believe that the following is one of the deiji’ees or 
acts of the Council : “ It was also laid down, that 
th^ OathoUoa ^appointed at Tigris {Baghdad^ to 
* unanage, the affairs of the Eastern Churches subject 
to Antioch was common afid could exercise all^he 
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Junctidns of patriarchs.” Whether this is a correct 
quotation from any collection of the acts of the 
fatWrs of Nicsea, is extremely doubtful ; but, 
waiving that point and assuming the substantial 
correctness of the alleged quotation, two or three 
remarks are demanded. 

In the first place, the two Hindu judges, who 
accept this fragment from Ittoop, do not seem 
to be aware that the sentence, which after their 
example I have printed Jn italics, belongs to a 
set of forged decrees of Nicaja. In collections con- 
taining both the geuuhie and the spurious decrees 
of the first Christian Council, this particular decree 
appears sometimefs as thirty-third and sometimes 
as thirty-eighth ; but it is well known that there 
ara only twenty genuine decrees,* and that the 
remainder, seventy or eighty in number, \yere col- 
lected from the Synods of the Greek Church ; 
though, judging from the equal reverence with* 
which the whole code is received by all the Eastern 
communions, it was probably finished before the 
schism ,of the Nestorians and Monophysites. 
theV, the title of ‘patriarch’ was not admitteiilPIo 
regular ecclesiastical usage at the daje Df the Coun- 
cil of Nicrea, or for more than a hundred years after- 
wa^fis ; and, as for thh insertion of ‘ Baghdad,* 
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which we probably owe to the ingenuity of Ittoop, 
the dty did not exist till about four centuries after 
th® Council. 

' In the second place, though it is true that 
John, who appended his signature to the acts of 
the Council of Nie^ja, and described himself as 
bishop (or metropolitan) of Persia and Great India, 
was at that time subject to the Archbishop or 
Catholico5 of Seleucia (not Baghdad), the latter 
being himself subject to-.the PatiWch of Antioch ; 
and, though it is clear that the Indian Christians 
under John viere a fortiori Aiuder the Patriarch of 
Antioch, yet it is not perceived by the two learned 
Hindu judges that the Indian Cljristians subject to 
the jurisdiction of Antioch in 825 a.d. were living 
under Sassanian government, and that their India 
wa5, not Malabar, but India, west of the Indus. 
The Church of Malabar did not then exist. 

• Jn the third place, although the Catliolicos of 
Seleucia was, at the date of the spurious Nicene 
decrees, subject to the Patriarch of Antioch, he 
did not always remain so. Before the end^of the 
fifth century (498), the churches, under the Catho- 
licos, Jiavi^g. b^ that time become Nestorian, niet 
->in Synod at Seleucia, and proclaimed themselves 
independent of Antibch, and* gave to their c^iief 
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the splendid title of the Patriarch oT Babylon, 
This happened beford the Church* of Malabar came 
into existence ; and the Church of Malabar was 
founded by the Patriarch of Babylon, who was 
Nestorian in doctrine and independent of the see 
of Antioch. 

It has pleased the two Hindu judges in the 
Royal Court of Travancore to ignore altogether 
the relations subsisting between the pittriarchate 
of Antioch and that o’f l^abylon ; and they never 
realised that tlie latter is, or rather was, the true 
mother Church of !\fakhkarai. It i% almost need- 
less, therefore, to follow the reasonings of these 
two judicial authorities any further about the ex- 
ternal or foreign relations of the see of MaJankarai. 
during the middle ages. Yet one or two remarks 
may not be altogether superfluous. In the first 
place, they represent that Thomas of Cana “ made 
the power of the Patriarch of Antioch supreme in* 
Malankarai about tw’enty years after the CoiH^l 
of Nicsea,” although as matter of fact there at 
the date in question no Church in Malabar 'at all. 
Thomas of Cana pame at a much later date, and 
was probably a Nestorian and had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Patriarch of Antioch. But 
however this may be*, riie whole Btory of Thomas 
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of Cana “ is far too shadowy and unsubstantial to 
be made the foundation of a legal judgment.” In 
the second place, these two judges ignore the in- 
valuable evidence of C-osmas, whose testimony is 
the first piece of historical illumination that helps 
to break uji the daijciiess in which the origin of the 
Syrian Church of Malabar is otherwise involved ; 
and who, himself a Ncstoriau, was on friendly 
terms wfth the metropolitan of Persia, and was 
able to define to the •world the exact relation- 
ship of the see of IVlalankarai to the jjatriarchate 
of Babylon. Nothing can 'be* more unsatisfiictory 
than the flagrant misi’eading of the history l)y 
these Hindu judges, who refg^ie to see the his- 
torical bond that connected the C'hurch of Malan- 
karai with the Bal)ylonian patriarchate. True, we 
have ngt many references to the Syrian Church of 
Malabar in the literature or among the monuments 
’ of the middle ages, ])ut every authentic reference 
goes to connect it with the Church of Persia, which 
was Nestorian and subject to the Patriarch of Baby- 
lon — every authentic reference from Cosnui^i of the 
sixth century to Vasco da Gama^the Indicopleustes 

of the sixtee*ith. 

^ • • 

Mr Justice Ormsby by consulting, in accordance 
with the *Bvidehce Act, ^orks of general int|rest 
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on the subject, not j)roduced in the atmosphere 
that engendered the particular controversy on 
which he was called to adjudicate, protected him- 
self from the delusions which darkened the minds 
of his two Hindu colleagues. He declined to have 
his hands tied by the cords woven by Ittoop and 
his congeners ; and so with a free hand he cut Ifis 
way clean through the meshes in wliicli the facts 
had been entangled. He saw, what every one who 
keeps his eyes open to all the facts of the case 
must see, that there have been three distinct peri- 
ods ill the history 'of fhe Syrian Church, namely, 
the Nestoriaii period, from c. 500 to 1599 ; the 
Roman period, from 1599 to 1653; and, ,|^ter 
twelve years’ interro“giium of exemption from for- 
eign interference, the Jacobite period, from 1665 
to the present day. 

Now we have already seen that it was only from 
the second half of the seventeenth century that * 
the Church of ]\Ialankarai began to have any, 
even a nominal, connection with the Jacobites. 
We have seen moreover that, during the first 
two hundred years of this connection, only one 
metran was consecrated by the patriarch’s o^n 
hands, and that this did not take place until the < 
.Jastr decade of the said" period of two centuries; 
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while, in the course of the other nineteen decades 
only one metran, who had first been consecrajied 
by his predecessor, received reconsecration at the 
hands of a foreign bishop believed to have been 
delegated by the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. 
It cannot be maintained surely iij the face of these 
facts that anything more than the barest and most 
nominal connection had been established between 
]\ralankarai and Mardin until th§ present genera- 
tion. During those two4iundred years the bishops 
of Malabar were as a rule .consecrated eech by his 
predecessor, those consecrated*!)}’ foreign bishops, 
professing to be delegates from the patriarch, being 
few in number and entirely exceptional. 

, ^ It seems clear that the precedents of two centuries 
of bishop-making should be sufficient to attest the 
use and'wont of the diocese, and therefore to show 
that Mar, Athanasius Thomas was consecrated in an 
‘orderly and valid manner;® and it is not for an 
interloper, like the Patriarch of Antioch, to come 
in at the request of a few malcontents, and, by a 

combination of high-handedness and bigotry, to 

• • 

upset the precedents of two centuries, and to sub- 
ject the peeple, to a foreign yoke fitted to repress 
•all spirituid progress in Malankarai. 
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II. 

The second condition to be fulfilled by a metran 

of Malankarai was his acceptance by the people. 

This was admitted by both parties at the bar and 

* 

adopted as a test by the bench in trying the case. 
But it is not pretended by any one that this isT a 
•law of the Church, and it is absolutely destitute of 
precedent in the Church’s history. P’rom time 
immemorial down to an «trly date in the present 
centuiy, the office 'of Metran of Malankarai was 
hereditary in the Pafamattam fiimily ; so that, 
while this particular family furnished metraus for 
the see, there wa^ no occasion for the 2 )cople to 
exj)ress their acceptance ; and as a matter of fac^ 
such acceptance was never asked or given. Or 
the other hand, when the Palamattam fiwnily'be- 
came extinct and the office of metx’an ccasecl||to be 
hereditary, a new device was introduced by the* 
Resident. He arranged that the person nominated 
and consecrated by the preceding bishoj) should be 
proclaijned by a royal proclamation, which enjoined 
on all the people the duty of obedience to the 
new metran according to the custom <of the §ee. 
This practice continued down to Mar Athanasius* 
M4tthew, who was th6 last of ‘the royally pro- 
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claimed metrans. So long as the practice of issuing 
royal proclamations lasted, ’the idea of a formal 
expression of acceptance by the people is nothing 
short of ludicrous. In fact it was the abolition 
(1876) of the practice of making proclamations in 
favour of particular bishops that seems to have 
suggested the application of this idea of poj)ular 
acceptance. The Chief Justice and Mr' Justice 
Sitaramif Iyer say that “ this contention of .the 
parties {i.e., about acceptance) seems to us to be 
a new idea, and is due, probably, to a precaution 
on their part to prevent;. foreigners sent by the 
patriarch from assuming the management of the 
temporalities of the Church, without the consent 
and against the wishes of tho community. . . . 

It was only after the proclamation, under which 
tMl Sirkar disclaimed all connection with the ap- 
pointment and removal of Syrian metropolitans 
and cx'plained the effect of its proclamation in 
favour of any particular mcti'opolitan, that acknow- 
ledgment by the people was thought of as the best 
and ^fest sulistitute to adopt. . . . The first 

case uhder that system,” they, add, “ happens to 
be the pre^nt.” What could more clearly ^fove 
that, for this* condition of acceptance by the peo- 
ple, therh is absolutely mo Jirecedent ? It fprms 
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no part of the law or the past practice of th*e 
Church. 

Whether it was invented by “ the parties ” or 
not, it is a mere phrase and does not amount to a 
formulated proposition ; and, when it came^ to be 
expanded and applied to details, neither the judges 
on the one hand were agreed among themselves, 
nor the parties on the other. In fact the two 
Hindu judges who *formod the majority in the 
Royal Court, so expanded, the phrase and so de- 
fined ‘ acceptance,’ as to its nature and effects, that 
their ruling* w’ill probably be quoted hereafter as 
a precedent and will acc^uire all tlie force of law. 
Several points, as will appear in further discussion, 
were practically enacted, but tlie main point is 
that it is acceptance by the people which admits a 
duly consecrated inctran to the enjoyment or cdU- 
trol of the temporalities of the sec. Due consecra- 
tion qualifies for the exercise of si>iritual functions, 
popular acceptance admits to the management of 
church property ; that is the present ruling. 

It docs seem strange that the courts shoulcThave 

« . 

adopted, as an essential condition' of the validity 

of ah appointment to the bishopric of JV^alankarai, 

* . • * 

what iiad never, until the institution of this par- 
ticular suit, been heard of as a condition* for such 

t' 
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a^poiutmdlit. The function of the courts of law is 
to interpret and apply the kw to particular cases, 
not to make it. The courts of Travancore are not, 
however, the only law courts in the world which 
have, especially in ecclesiastical cases, framed de- 
cisions on the basis of judge-made law. 

«But we have next to consider the use made of 
this piece of judge-made law in its application to 
the circumstances of the present case. It apjjears 
that the courts below regarded the question of 
acceptance by the people as having been settled at 
the meeting at Mulauthufuthu (June 1876). This 
announcement, it must be admitted, is surprising ; 
for, in the record of the proceedings of that 
assembly, there is not a syllable from Ijeginning 
*to end about the acceptance of Mar Dionysius 
Joeeph as metrojjolitan ; and, as a matter of fiict, 
the nam'e of that person occurs only once in the 
record, ‘and that in an altogether dift’erent con- 
nection. It appears, however, that the mere fact 
of his having been called metropolitan in the record 
is whftt is relied on as binding the individuals who 
signed It. And this might pass. But Before it 

could be held to bind the w’hole Church or «dm- 

• • • 

munity to suBh acceptance, it would be necessary 
to prove ’that 'rtie meeting was hona fide a repre- 
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sentative meeting, that the persons who *signed did* 
80 not as individuals hut as duly accredited repre- 
sentatives of churches. In this lies the crux of’ 
the whole of this section of the discussion. On 
the proof or disproof of this point depends the 
decision that must be given on the jtarticular form 
of question now ‘in baud. Fortunately it is* a 
question which adnuts of fairly direct treatment. 

“ The meeting wits convoked,” says Justice 
Ormsby, “ in part at least l)y printed summonses 
addres^ed, it would apj»ear, to various churches. . . . 
Now it is ir general rul^* *1411)11(^11310 alike to ])ublic 
companies, associations, clubs — and surely no less 
to religious bodies — that, when the shareholders in 
such company or the; members of such association 
or body are to be summoned to transact important'” 
business, it should be previously and clearly luiti- 
fied to them what that business is. If the object 
of die meeting at iVl ulanthuruthu was to’ elect a 
metran, or to confirm the uiipointment of a metrau 
alseady consecrated by the patriarch, we migfipt 
reasonably e.xpect that such matter w*ould be ex- 
pli( 5 itly Stated. But not a reference -is made tp the 
subject. The parishioners are exhorted to choose 
certain persons to speak befdre the ^ynod, putting 
them in possession of jtheir views, so • that ’the 
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matters that may be resolved upon may be accepted 
by you ! No hint is given as'to what these matters 
are, except that they are ‘ the spiritual affairs* of 
our Church in general.’ There is indeed a reference 
to ‘ disputes and schisms,’ biit as to what disputes 
or what schisms, no indication is vouchsafed us.” 

Cf the issue and service of the’ notice of meeting 
on all the churches, there was no formal evidence 
wLitever.* “ All that the evidence on record proves, 
supposing for a moment that it is *beyond susjiicion, 
is that some sort of order, or command, or message, 
was sent down to some of *the /.-Imrches. ’ But even 
in the case of these churches, there is absolutely 
no evidence or next to none, tliat these ‘ notices ’ 
were duly promulgated in tho various parishes, or 
tliat one pai'ishioner in fifty knew anything about 
thfln.” ^The record of the proceedings of the Synod 
at Mulaiithuruthu, professes to be signed by the 
• representatives of one hundred and two cliui-ches, 
but there were at least one hundred and seventy- 
five in the diocese, so that some seventy-three 
churchtes were not even professedly represented, 
and theVe is no proof on record ^that notice of 'the 
meeting w;a^ served on the parishioners of these 
seventy-three churches. 

On the ‘other side it is said ‘that “to expect, yi a 
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matter like this, proof of service of notices as we 
have in civil suits in trourts, is to expect an impos- 
siUility. It could not be expected that the notices 
with the acknowledgment of service would be 
forthcoming. How, then, was the fact to be proved 
otherwise ? It must be only by the evidence of 
witnesses who had service of notices on them, and 
who saw notices served on others.” Perhaps, but 
it must be reniemCered that we are hete dealing 
w’ith what profe&es to be a regular .synod, sum- 
moned under direct authority of the patriarch. 
Are we td suppose,, whatever may be said about 
the inexperience or incapacity of the Syrians in the 
use of methods of pi’ccision, that both the p’atri- 
arch and his numorous understrappers were in- 
competent to convene a synod and to conduct its 
business in such a manner that everv item of "the 
proceeding, s from beginning to end should be <^p- 
able of verification? Why were printed notices, 
used at all if not for evidential purposes? How 
imich better Menezes managed his business 
Diamper in 1599 ! i'j 

Again, ‘ deeds of consent ’ are mentioned ; that 
is, Commissions which should give express author- 
ity to those who held them to acf within speci-^ 
fie4 limits on behalf o£ those who graifted them. 
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They were 'avowedly documents granted by con- 
gregations to delegates who ’should have author- 
ity to attend the Synod of Mulanthuruthu *to 
deliberate and vote at its sittings on behalf of the 
said congregations. We may pass by the pre- 
liminary difficulty of framing ‘deeds of consent' 
on •‘notices’ so vague. But whether they were 
properly framed or not, no copy was produced in 
court ; aifd no verification of *their contents was , 
possible. They are said Jo have been collected and 
put into a l)ox, and carried off to Mardiu by the 
patriarch. Wherever the * :fciult may lie, nothing 
eflfectual was done during the long years of the 
trial to fetch them back from Mardin and subject 
them to the scrutiny of the courts. If they could 
have helped the plaiutiff’s case, ways and means of 
fetdiius: them back would have been found ; for 
the plaintifl’s case was the patriarch’s. But not a 
single copy ever fell under the eye of the judges. 
In these circumstances how can it be maintained 
that the meeting at Mulanthuruthu was a repr^- 
sentati'<^e meeting ? 

But We shall be told that some thirty wiinesses 
“ swear to paying seen deeds of consent given ’by 
,the people to tfie representatives that attended the 
meeting. "These "deeds of con'^ent contained, it, is 
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authority to the representatives *to agree to 
the resolutions of the meeting on behalf of the 
people. The witnesses also swear to their signa- 
tures in the recortl. ... It would be, under the 
circumstances, unreasonable to decline to hear the 
evidence of the witnesses who were brought to 
swear to the production of deeds of consent, by 
the representatives. That is legal evidence of the 
fact that such deed.s were given, if(jt to their 

contents.^^ All fhat we want here is that the men 
who attended the meeting were representatives. 
Even without the .deeds of consent, if the men 
were <‘ompetent to represent the community by 
their position in that community, it would quite 
answer the purpo.se.^” Does not this last sentence 
mark an extreme position ; does it not betray a 
consciousness of the weakness of the reasoning ^hat 
immediately precedes it ? 

At all events, all that has been said seems to ma 
to leave untouched the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr Justice Ormsl>y, viz., that “ without proof that 
(1) the persons whose names are appended to '^e 
record'of the proceedings of the meeting at Mull^ 
thftruthu did really sign, and (2) tlja^ they were 
duly authorised to sign, that record becomes abso-* 
lutely worthless ; add, without the record of that 
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meeting's proceedings, there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to prove plaintiffs acceptance by the com- 
munity.” 

Mark, nevertheless, how this doubtful document 
is further pressed into the service of the plaintiffs 
cause, to prove affirmatively his acceptance by 
thft people. The C'hief Justice and Mr Justice 
Sitarama Iyer contend that the cpiestion to be 
answered is, On which side are the majority of the 
Syrians to be ranked ? ffhc)^ find that in addition 
to the one hundred and two churches represented 
at tl.)e so-called synod of Mixlajithuruthu, there are 
nine more churches admitted liy the appellant to 
contain only adherents of the ^respondent. “ So, 
adding these nine to one hundred and two, we 
have clearly one hundred and eleven churches 
wliolly recognising the respondent as their metro- 
politan.” But this reasoning is vitiated by the 
' fallacious assumption, that the men who signed 
the record at Mulanthuruthu were duly authorised 
by the churches which they professed to represeAt. 
Of this there has been no sufficient proof. In the 
High Court the same vitiating Qlement appears in 
the same connection. Mr Justice Narayana Pillay 
says of twenty-seven churches, each represented 
by a single individual, tliat’ such representation 
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“ would be absolutely worthless, if the individual 
who has signed did ‘so for him alone. But the 
plmntiiTs case is that these individuals, as also the 
others who signed for the dilferent. churches, had 
written authority from the parishiouei‘s of their 
respective churches to represent them at the 
meeting.” No dou))t this is the plaintiff’s case, 
but has he legally prorcil his ease ? The fact is 
that the meetiim at Mulanthuruthu was a mere 

o 

caucus, and not a proi)er ,s)’nod at all ; and the 
record of its proceedings, even supposing it to be 
genmne, cunnot prove ‘a majority on the side of 
the plaintiff at that date. It is tolerably certain 
that noil) ilar Dionysius Joseph has a majority on 
his sid^. It would* be strange if the repeated 
decisions in his favour over such a long period of 
years did not tend to annex to the sty^cess^l 
nietran a larger following. But that he had at 
the institution of the suit in 1879 a majority on 
his side is extremely improbable. 

' The two Hindu judges of the Royal Court, how- 
ever, iiossess marvellous resource. They maintain 
that the plaintiff had a majority in his favour ten 
years before the date of the institution of the su^. 
They seem to have had some misgivings after all 
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about the validity of the proof of plaintiff’s accept- 
ance derived from the record df the Mulanthuruthu 
meeting, and therefore they change their ground. 
They explain t^t it is a mistake to suppose Mar 
Dionysius Joseph was accepted for the first time as 
metropolitan at ]\fulauthuruthu. This, they would 
have us believe, was not the case at all. ‘ He was 
so recognised long before this meeting, and what 
this meetifig did was to ratify tfie acceptance made 
long previously. , 

This is a complete change of front. But let that 
pass. ‘ AVhen did the community fii'st acknowledge 
Mar Dionysius Joseph as metropolitan ? The 
answer is that it w’as done as early as 1869 ; and 
the sole proof of this surjmsing discovery is to be 
found in the veracious utterances of Dionysius 
hintSelf jvhen he addressed his memorial to the 
Government of Madras. He then informed his 
Excellency in Council that “ all tlie Syrmn Chris- 
tians have acknowledged, and do 'acknowledge 
him,” as metropolitan ; and, again in the samb 

documeftt, that “ he has the solemn consciousness 

. .) 

that almost all the Syrian, Christians, as a matter 
of conscience,, lean towards him as their present 

^ 9 * 

Jegally constituted superior and metropolitan,” 
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Special pleading of this kind, made by a man in 
his own interest, is a<Jtually treated as proof of the 
alfeged fact. 

But the statements made by the plaintiff under 
this head were not and could not be true. How- 
ever discontented the Syrian Christians might have 
been with Mar Athanasius Matthew in 1809 (and 
there is no evidence that they were discontented), 
they would not have dared to express* it in any 
tangible form. The}' wery by the royal proclama- 
tion liable to the pains and })enaities by which the 
Sirkar enforces its yrdpJ's. They were required to 
obev Mar- Athanasius aceordin^ to the custom of 
the see ; and there is every reason to believe that 

r 

they w'ere at the date in (juestion perfectly loyal 
to their raetran. At all events, the self-interested 
pleadings of an ecclesiastic in his own suit^an 
hardly be seriously treated as proof of disputed 
facts. 

It appears to me, tliereiore, witn all cieierence 
to the learned persons who have adjudicated other- 
wise, that the plaintiff failed in both divisions of 
the gieat issue to prove his case. Nevertheless' 
Mdr Dionysius Joseph sits to-day on, tl^e episcopal 
throne of Malankarai. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HOPE OF THE FUTURli. 

The native States of India as A'cll a,s other parts 
<d’ that ancient and famous land are engaged, con- 
sciously or unconsciously^ jn the experiment of as- 
siuillating a new civilisation. In proportion to the 
success of this experiment will the face of society 
change. Many old things ^w^ll j)ass away, and 
‘many new things will take their place. The fresh 
g*ifl on the stately old tree may he expected to 
develop' fruit which in its maturity will be of 
priceless quality. Our system of education, our 
administration of justice, our railways, the diffu- 
sion of our literature, and the influence of Western 
ideas eommunicated in a thousand subtle ways, all 
tell powerfully on the mind and character, ^ the 
feelings and manners of fhe peo*ple. These are the 
liigh road to "iposition' and influence and the chief 
means by which the peojjle JviU become available, 

z 
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when political circumstances call for their aid to 'a 
larger extent than has hitherto been the case, in 
the administration of the country. The Brahmans 
have been from time immemorial the aristocracy, as 
well as the priesthood,* but this is being changed. 
The idea of an aristocracy of intellect and charac- 
ter is by no means foreign to ‘the aspirations ,.of 
the best reiireseutatives of young India to-day. 

Now the people of Malabar as ii whole have 
taken advantage df their oppoi’tuuitic.s to as full 
an extent as their fellow -countrymen in other 
pai’ts ; and* the native jphristians have been ,con- 
spicuous there as elsewhere for the ('ageruess hnd 
the success with which, in proportion to their 
numbers, they hafe, availed them.selvcs of the 
higher education and Western culture. In her* 
young men, accordingly, the hope of the.Syrhn 
Church scorns, humanly s{)eaking, to lie.’ Many 
of these, stimulated partly by the better education 
and the more intelligent worship of the Protestant 
churches in their neighbourhood, have’ found their 
way to Madras to study there in the Christian and 
. Preisidency Colleges, in the Medical College, 
and 'in the Colleges of Caw and Engineering, for 
the higher degrees of the University. , Let tlTe 
minds of these' young^mmi be satuiated with Bibli- 
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cal truth and spiritual ideas, let their hearts be 
possessed with intelligent faith, and it will soon 
be found that the old Syrian bottles will not hold 
the new wine. Their new spiritual life will de- 
‘ maud a higher nourishment than the earthen 
vessels of the Jacobites can .supply. Their char- 
aoter as seen and felt in their daily work, their 
family life, and their intercourse with their people 
will gradually tell on the cothmunity and may be 
the indirect means of pffecting,* more rapidly per- 
haps than we think, a reformation in Malankarai. 

In this view, it is desirahje tjiat the people should 
take their Churclf affairs into their own hands and 
manage them Avithput foreign intervention. Did 
they not throw off the authority of the Pope of 
*Ro]ne at the Coonen Ciuss in 1653 ? and why should 
thby tolerate the usuiped authority of a remote 
patriarch who has no intelligent sympathy with 
them, and little or no interest in the conntry be- 
yond draining off money annually in the form of 
liasisa, for which he gives nothing in return ? ‘No 
seminaries of learning, no preaching friars, or other 

agencies for the spiritual good of the Syrians of 

• • 

Malankarai are maintained by the patriarch. 

“ Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 

Who*would free, them^lv^ must strike the blow ? ” 
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There is one contingency to which th'e Syrians 
and their friends shouM not shut their eyes. Al- 
though there seems no reason to fear that this 
ancient Church will lapse into heathenism, or 
otherwise vanish from ‘history in the same way as 
the sister Church on the Coromandel coast did, 
yet there is some danger of its being absorlM*d. 
With an English Protestant Mission on the one 
side, and a Roman Catholic ilission on the .other, 
it will be difficult for the Syrian (Christians to hold 
their ground apart. These stronger Churches will 
doubtless receive frpmtfimc to time into their 
respective communions individual members of the 
Syrian Church ; and if this disintegrating process 
goes on, if the Aveaker thus gives way to the 
stronger, if the Syrian Church be absorbed by the 
more vigorous organisations around her, histdly 
will probably interpret her fate as the penalty of 
intellectual stagnation and lack of faith. 


Yet even in this event, the eye of hope, gazing 
further into the vista of the future, would fain 
discern the time when the deplorable sectarian 
. differences which characterise our Western* Chrfe* 
tianfty, and which have* acquired a footljold to no 
small extent in India, shall be sujferseded by a 
freer and fuller growth pf Christian doctrine Mid 
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spiritual life ; and when the Indian Church, recon- 
ciling all her sects in a common faith ajid a common 
purity, shall hold the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, and shall in the most comprehensive 
sense be one. When sucli a time comes, when 
there will be one strong Indian Church, the absorp- 
ti(?n of any particular sect, however venerable, 
will be abundantly compensated by the ampler 
life and flie larger hope of success in winning the 
whole of India to Christ, and in contributing the 
most effective •share to the completp spiritual 
com^Tiest of Asia. 
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XoTEs if) Chapter I. 

1. ^eo on Travancore, ‘ Th^ Land of Cliarit}*/ by the Ecv. 
Sanviel •Mateer, F.L.S. ; London, ^ohft Snow & Co., 1871. Also 
by the same Author, ‘ Native Life in Travancore ’ ; London, 
^V. II. Allen Co., 1883: and on Cochin, ‘The Land of the 
Perunials,’ by Francis Day, F.L.S. ; Madras,. 18G3. 

• 2. Ill addition to the foregoing* works, sec ‘ !Mirabilia De- 
scrij^ta ; or. The Wonders of the East,* by Friar Jordanus, trans- 
hrflEd and edited by Colonel Yule for the Hakluyt Society, 
1863 — j). *32 : and Ilobertson Smith’s ‘ Kinship and Marriage 
inAiabia*; Cambridge University Press, 1886 — pi. 122. 

3. ‘The Land of Charity,* pp. 169-175. 

4. ‘The Life of the Eight Eev. Daniel Wilson, D.D.,* by the 
Eev. Josiah Bateman, M.A. ; London, John Murray, 1860 — 
chapter xiv. 


Notes to Chapter II. 

• • 

. 1. The li«t gf the seven churches is as follows : CranganorCy 

* I 

Quilony PaluVy ParuVy South Palltpuram or Koliamwigaluniy 
Neranurriy J^eJlahlmly called also Chael or Shail, 

2. See ‘Lingerings of Lighf in a Dark Land,* by th^Eev. 
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Thomas Whitehouse, M.A. ; London, Wm. Brown & Co., 1873 

-p. 18, 

3. * Christianity in China, Tartary, and Thibet,' by M. 
L’AbW Hue ; London, Longm^s, 1857 — vol. i. p. 25. 

4. Cf. chapter ix., infra. 

5. * Decrees of the Synod of Diamper,* session viii., chapter 
ix., in Hough’s ‘ History of Christianity in India,’ vol. ii. 

6. See, for example, a sliort paper b^ the late Bishop Fen- 
nelly of lyfadras in ‘The Catholic Directory' for 1866, under 
December 21. 

7. Catalogue Xo. 2 of Coins, by Edgar Xhurston^uperin- 
tendent, Government Central Museum, Madras, 188^ • 

S. ‘The Book of S^r Marco Polo,’ iii. 18. It is needful to 
emphasise the fact that, though the story of King Alfred’s 
sending alms to St Thomas is often adduced in proof or illus- 
tration of the belief thaj SU Thomas’s body lay in SoTithern 
India, it lias really no bearing on that questioiL The ‘ ^Jaxou 
Chronicle’ simply states that, in the year 883, ‘‘Sfghelm and 
iEthelstan conveyed to^Ivomc the alms which the king had 
vowed (to send) thither, and aho to India, to St Thomas and 
to St Bartliolomew.” The testimony of later chroniclers is 
quoted at great length by Sliaron Turner in his ‘ History of^l le 
Anglo-Saxons,’ vol. ii. jip. 146, 147 ; but it adds nfttliing to 
that of the contemporary writer, except this, that the ambas- 
sadors, on their return from India, “ brought many foreign 
gems and aromatic liquors, the produce of the country.” It 
is arnusing to notice how dillicult Gibbon found it — i^Declinle 
and Fall,’ chapter xlvii. — to make up his great mind on this 
sm^ matter. In the text, he talks of St Thomas's^ shrine, 

“ perhaps ^in the neighbourhood of Madras,” being ^devoutl/* 
visii^d by Alfred’s ambassadors, hut he ends a footnote on the 
subjeSl with the words, “ I almost suspect that ^the English 
ambassadors collected their cargo tind legend [what legend?] 
in Egypt.” It is doubtful, whether they went by wajjr of Egypt 
at alb the Eed Sea being closed at the time against European^ 
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commerce and European travellers; but, by wbatever route 
Alfred^s ambassadors went, they did not go to visit a shrine ; 
they went, as Freeman puts it, “ all the to India, with 
alms /or the Christians there^ called the Christians of St Thomas 
and St Bartholomew.” — ‘OIcl English History’; London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1871 — p. 132. 

NotBS TO Cha] 

1. See Eawlinson’s ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy’; London, 
Longnums«& Co* 1873 — p. 87. 

2. ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ i. 13. 

3. ‘Ante-Nicene Christiai^ Library,’ voL xx. ‘ Syriac Docu- 
ments’; Edinburglj^ T. & T. Clark, 1871 — p. 1. 

4. ^Otherwise referred to in the ‘ Syriac Documents ’ as 
AdcUvua, or Addai. 

5. Otherwise referred to as Aggai, Attai, Achai, Aclii. 

6. The story of Maris and his successors is told from Bar- 
Hebra3us, Elias of Damascus, &c., in the ‘ Patriarchate of 
Antioch,' by the Rev. John Masbn locale, D.D. ; London, 
Eivingtons, 1873. 


Notes to Chapter IY. 

The story of St Thomas’s Indian apostleship as given in the 
‘ Acts of Thomas,’ may be read in ‘ The Ante-Niceiie Christian 
Library,* vol. xvi. 

A curious travesty of the ‘ Acts ’ was found in a Tamil m^nu- ' 
script pow in the Mackenzie Collection. This inanuscriirf is a 
• translatjon from Latin by Nanapracasa PUlai, a native Chris- 
tian, who was probably trained by the^ Jesuits at Andicherry, 
in whose library he most likely found the Latin MS. ^It has 
been tranalated^into English by the Rev. William Taylor of 
Madras. See the ‘ South. India Christian Repository ’ (1837), 
vol. i. pp* 263-2^6. Accordiug <o this travesty St Thomas 
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first landed at the capital of the King of Malabar, then went 
to Mailapore, at that time ^uled by Candapa Raja (meant to 
be tjie Tamil eqnivaleut of Gandapha-ram or Gontlophares). 

1. ‘Introduction to the New Testament,^ by George Salmon, 
D.D. ; London, John Munjay, 1885 — p. 422 ; cf, pp. 431, 432. 

2. ‘ History of the Origins of Christianity,’ Book YII. chapter 

XXV. 


3. Cf. Matthew xiii. 55 ; Mark vL 3. 

4. ‘ Mirabilia Descripta — Tlio Wonders of the East,* by Eriar 
Jordanus; translated and edite<l by Colonel Yule for the Hak- 
luyt Society, 1863 — p. 23^ and cf. p. 192 of this volume. 

5. Mygdonia is the name of a jirovince in the iiortli-east of 
^lesopotainia, adjoining Osrohene. This sister-in-law of Misdcu-s 
may, therefore, liave been either a native of tliat province or 
otherwise connected witli it by family ties. * 

C. See his paper on ‘‘ CJpinsiof Indian Buddhist SatrajfR with 
Greek Iiuscriptions,” being No. 7 of 1854, ‘Journal of the*Asi- 
atic Society of Bengal,* vol. xxiii. pp. 711, 712. 

7. This monogram ^ is thouglit by Prinsep to be a com- 
bination of the hy ui, and ?i»of tln^ old Sanscrit alj)habet (‘Jour- 
nal, As. Soc. Bengal,* July 1838, p. 553). Professor JI. HT 
Wilson quotes but does not approve this suggestion (‘Ari^^a 
Antiqua,* p. 340), nor does ho suggest any other exidanation. 
Cunninghaiii regard.s it as a pictorial represenUitioii of the com- 
pound name r/a?/c/aj>//or = “ Bugar-cmie crusher,*' from the cir- 
cumstance that tlie •outer channels for the cane-juice in a sugar- 
mill are chiselled in the form of this peculiar monogmm. 


Tlie Goiidophares coins on pages 52, 53 have been cojA 
froiiS Wils6n*s ‘Ariana Antiqua.* • ^ 


8. Tahtd-Bahi, situated 28 miles N.K of Peshawijr, is an* 
isolafed hill, 1771 fee^ above ^ sea - level, or about 570 feet 
above^he plain. The ruins of a Buddhist city on this hill 

“*■ I tr ^ m 

have yielded many trophies to the atchseologicai explorer. The 


name is derived from Dahaiy which in the colloquial means 
reservoir, so that Taht-i-Balii ~ leat of the reservoir. It appears 
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that, besides \wo other reservoirs higher up, there is one at the 
foot of the hill, where it joins the, plain, concerning which the 
people have a tradition tliat it is connected with the Indu| by 
an underground channel Hence the name of the hill and the 
ruins. See ‘ Archoeol. Surv, Ind. Imports,* 1872-73, vol. v. pp. 
24, 58, .59. 

9. See ‘Jour. Roy. As. Soc.* (New Series), vol. vii., art. 
xviii. (Triibiier & Co., 1875), pp. 376 It is but fair to note 
Uiat archaeological experts are not agreed about the reading of 
the inscription on the Taht-i-Bahi stone, and perhaps the ren- 
dering given in tljo text, though tlie last, is not final. 

10. X^ulropolis was the capital of the Nornos Andropolites. 
Whether its cliief niagistrato was entitled to the rank of 
Banfh.w we do not know, hut even if he was not a king, 
our author would be*sure to make him one, as it ^;ems to have 
been cT first principle with him that i^t Thomas should always 
have^kings for the nursing fathers of his Church. 

11. Jlommsen’s ‘Provinces of the Roman Empire,' trans- 
lated by Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., LL.D. ; London, 
Bentley & Son — vol. ii. pp. 13, 14. • 

* 12. Sec Colonel Yule's ‘Marco Polo,' vol. ii. pp. 335, 336, 
wl^'C additional authorities on this point are (pioted. 

13, Amte-Niceno Christian Library: ‘Works of Hippolytus,’ 
vol. iv. p. 131. 

14. The version of the story given in tlie Latin hymn — “In 
Festo Sancti Thomie Apostoli, ad yesperuni” — is rather in 
favour of a locality, such as Carmana, on the borders of Iran 

and within the area of sun-worship : — • 

«> 

“ Teraplum eolis coinminutum 
Corruit cum idolo ; 

Ac metallum pretiosum 
Solvitur in pulvereni J 
Hex illius civitatis 
• Fugit ctm Carisio. 

']^unc saoerdoB idolo^m 
Furibundtts JBtitit, 
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Gladio traneverberavit 
Sanctum Christi martyrem 
Olorioscf passionis 
Laureatum aanguine." 

whole of this hym^ — from the ‘Mozarahic Breviary* 
edited by Cardinal Lorcn^na in 1775 — is quoted in *S. 
Thomas, the Apostle of India,* by the Kev. Ch. Egbert Keiinot, 
D.D . ; Madras, Addison Co., 1882. 

15. Tlie name Calainina, as an item of* the primitive tradition, 
seems to have been transferretl to the Coromandel coast, and 
applied to ^lailapore (‘Voyages and Travis’ of ,1 Sir John 
Mandoville, chapter xvi.J ; and attempts have been iRade, by 
means of wild guesse*^ in etymology, to show that the name 
grew on South Indian soil, (l)^amil etymologies have been 
invented for i."alamina.^ (a) Some hold ffiat Calrur-mina and 
others that Cal-7ncl-min<\ the original form of the^word, 
the final ’tnitia being, with doubtful legitimacy, affixed •as a 
mere termination. The fonner word means rock-eit{f and the 
latter rork-uj^on, and both suggestions assume that the rock of 
the Little !Mount was thg scene of St Thomas’s martyrdom. 
(b) The Abbe Du Bois derived Calamina from Calamin^ tlfe 
Tamil name of a well-known fish on the Coromandel cjjast, 
thinking that a fishing village, where this particular nsh 
was taken in abundance, might receive from that circumstance 
its name. [According to liussell, ‘ Indian Fishes,* *1803, the 
fish known at Madras as C(ilamin = ScatopharjiM* Argm^ Cuv, 
and Val., Chrvtofjon Argun, Linn.] (2) A Syriac derivation has 
been attempted. We are told of a Syriac word OoHamath^ 
ro^city or hilhtown, which some say is also the me|ining* of 
Mailapore^ This Syriac name, w^e are assured, was^given to 
Mailapore by the followers of St Thomas, and it is added by 
way of explanation that, in the m^ths of people ^who did not 
use Syriac for their vernacular, (Mainaih Ijpcamo Cedamaih^ 
and Calamath became Calamim. . 

S|veral o^er examples might be quoibed. Blut enough. 
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Even supposing that these etymologies were linguistically 
legitimate, they one and all proceed on false assumptions. 
Etymologies must be tried at the bar of histo]^, and if tjiey 
cannot give a fair account of themselves there, they must be 
considered counterfeit. The etymologies in question all run 
in the very teeth 'of history. 

16. It has indeed been maintained that the relics were 
removed from India to Edessa only as late as the year 394, 
and ^ the ‘Chronicle o*f Edessa* is quoted by Dr Kcnnet 
(}). 17), in support of the assertion. But what the ‘Chronicle 
of Edessa * says ijnder the year 394 is this : “ They brought 
the coflik o^ Mar Thomas the apostle to his great temple in 
the days of IVIar Cyrus, the-bishop,** which means, not that the 
relics of the apostle were brought to Edessa then for the first 
time, but that they were moved from one part of the city to 
anotlien and deposited in a partijiular church. 

Notes to Chapter y. 

1. See Neale’s ‘ Patriarchate illexandria * ; London, 
Masters, 1841 — p. 16. 

2. Ib., p. 18. 

Antq-Nicene Christian Library : ‘ Clement of Alexandria,* 
vol. i. p. 3t)5. 

4. ‘Ecclesiastical History,* Book V. chapter x. 

5. ‘Liber de Viris Illustribus,* cap. xxxvi. 

6. Ante-Nicene Christian Library : ‘ Clement of Alexandria,* 
vol. i. p. 399. 

T, ‘ Letter to Magnus,* Book II. i. 

8. ‘Ecclesiastical History,* Second Century, Part t chapter 

9. As, for example, by Philostorgius ; see chapter v., infYa. * 

10. ‘ Church History*; Lindon, Bohn, 1853, vol. i. p. 114. 

11. ‘ The Indian Empire,* Trubner’s Oriental Series (2d. 
edition), pp.®234, 23^. 
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12. For a discussion of the question, see chapter x. of* the 
‘Introduction to the New Testament,’ by George Salmon, 
D.p. ; Londoij, John Murray, 1885. 

13. See Max Miiller’s ‘Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
voL i. lecture 8, 

14. Ante-Niceno Christian Library: ‘Works of Hippolytus,’ 
voL ii. p. 131. 

15. Eawlinson’s ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy,’ p. 400. 

16. See Alban Butler’s ‘Lives of the Saints,’ St Jlar- 
tholomew’s Bay. 

17. “The statue by Marco Agrati in th^ Milan, Cathedral, 

famous for its anatomic 2 fl precision and its boastfuf ilRcriptiun, 
Non me PraMteles Marcits innxit — Mrs Jameson’s 

‘Sacred and Legendary Art’; liondon, Longmans, 1888 — vol. 
i. p. 245 


Notes to Chaptek VI. 

1. lienan quoted by Hue, ‘Christianity in China, Tartary, 
and Thibet’; London, Longmans, 1857 — vol. i. p. 06. 

*2. Neale’s ‘History o^ the Holy Eastern Church,’ Genepil 
Introduction; London, Masters, 1850 — vol. i. p. 125, 

3. ‘Ecclesiastical History,’ iL 9-14. V 

4. Max ^[tiller’s ‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ vol. i. 
pp. 162, 163. 

5. Max Muller, ib. 


Notes to Chapter VII. 

1. ‘History of Christianity in India,’ Book. I. chapter ii. 

S. ‘ Cixrist and other Masters ’ ; London, 'Hacmill^ & Co., 
1879 — Part IL chapter ii. p.*81 • cf. Kurtz’s ‘History of the 
Christian Church’ (1864), § 94, 4.| 

3. Book I. chapter ix. 

4. Cf. Genesis xli. 38, 

i 
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5 , ‘Apology to Constantius/ § 31. 

6. . It is possible that Theophilus may have been a Hindu, as 
from the earliest times there wfs much commerce between 
India (Proper) and the island of Socotra. But it seems Aore 
probable, as Socotra was included along with Arabia Felix and 
Abyssinia under, the name India, that Theophilus was an 
Indian in the same sense as the *IIomeritoe. 

7. So far I'hilostorgius. A few notes from other sources are 
added to complete the «t(>ry. 

8. See article on “ The Ethiopian Church,” by the Rev. Dr 
Reynolds, in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 

9. ^Uiii^s ‘ f!ife of Mahomet,’# new edition ; London, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1878 — Introductioji, p. v. The story is 
also told by Gibbon, ‘Decline and Fall,’ chapter xliL 

10. jSIiiir, ib. 


Notes to Chapter VIII. 

1. llefele’s ‘History of the Councils of the Church,’ Book 
IX. chapter iii. • 

• 2. ‘ Tho Church and the Eastern* Em pi re,’ by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. ; London, Longmans, 1888 — chapter v. 

Kyrtz’s ‘ History of the Christian Church,’ § 82, 3. 

4. Etheridge’s ‘Syrian Churches’; London, Longmans, 1846 
— pp. 9?, 98. 

5. ‘Nineveh and its Remains,’ by A. 11. Layard, D.C.L. ; 
London, John Murray, 1849 — vol. i. pp. 247, 248. 

6. A list of the twenty-five metropolitans is given by Lay- 

ami, ib., pp. 255, 256. * 

7. Neale’s ‘History of tho Holy Eastern Church,’ General 
Introdifttion, vol. i. p. 143. See also Gibbon’s ‘pecliny and 
Fall,’ chapter xlvii. ; and, for an accoitnt of the inscription -at 
Siganfu, see Hue’s ‘Christianity in China, &c.,’ vol. i.; also 
‘ Calcutta Revio^’ for Jul# 1889. 

8. Neale, ib., p^ 151, 152. 

? 
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Notes to Chapter IX. ‘ 

1. ‘‘It is not necessary td dispute whether the seat of this 
bishopric was the modem Kalyan or Quilon (Coilam), as the 
coast from Bombay southwards to Quilon bore indefinitelj the 
name Caliana.” — Sir W. W. Hmiier^s ‘ Indian JKmpire/ p. 231. 

2. Sir James Emerson T^iment says : “ Between the sixth 
century and the arrival of the Portuguese in tlic sixteenth, we 
have but few accounts of the internal condition of the island, 
and no mention wliatsoever of a Christian comnuuiity.” — 
‘Christianity in Ceylon’,* London, John Murr^, 1850 — p. 4. 

3. See chapter xi., infrcu 

4. See ‘The ^Manual of the Salem District,’ published by 
order of the 3Iadnis Government, (4iapter i 

5. See an a»*ticle on “Some Pahlavi Inscriptions in South 
India” in ‘The Indian Anth|uary,’ vol. iii. (1874) pp, 308^ 
316, by A. C. Burnell, Ph.^D.J of the Madras Civil Service. 

C. We have thus three crosses : — 


N«>. 

Wlieiv situat? J. 

l>ate of cross or iriRcrijitioii. 

1 

In the church on St Thomas’s 
Blount, near Madias. 

Seventh or eighth century. 

2 

In the old church at Cottayam, in 
Isoith Travancore. 

Do. do. • do. 

« 

3 

Do. do. do. 

Not earlier than tenth 
century. 


7. ^2 Corinthians xiii. 14. • 

8. See the Decrees of the Synod of Diamper, chapt& xiv., 

decree 14, a® given by Michael Geddes in his ‘ Historjf of the 
Church* -of Malabar,’ or by Hough in his ‘History of Christi- 
anity in India.’ ^ 

9. Joshua xxii. 

10. Bool*;|ril. chapter xviti. 
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11. ‘Cathfiy and the Way Thither/ by Colonel Yule; Hat- 
luyt Society, 1886 — vol. iL p. 375, 

12. ‘East Africa and Malabar in the Sixteej^th Century/ by 

Duarte Barbosa; Hakluyt Society — p. 175. * 

Notes to Chapter X. 

1. A census was taken in 1857, when the number of Jews in 
the Cochin State was '17 90. It is a pity that the numbers of 
the white and the black Jews cannot be had separately. 

2. “ It woiildj^e interesting to know by what steps the name 
fell inti^ cfesuotndo. Lagarde, who ftnds in ‘Jehovah’ the idea 
of a promise-keeper, supposes that the name fell into disuse in 
troublous times, when God no longer appeared to care for His 
|ROple, and when men did not venture confidently to address 
Him ,as the fulfiller of His*p{omises. But it seems more 
nataral*io suppose that reverence for ‘this glorious and fearful 
ij!) me ’ (Deuteronomy xxviii. 58) engenjjercd a fear to profane 
it by utterance. ... In I’alestine practice and theory on the 
point seem to have fluctuated considertibly. One tradition tells 
Tis tliat even the priests ceased to utter the name three hundred 
}^qiirs before the Christian era. The treatise ‘Joma,’ on the 
other hand, affirms that the high priest continued to pronounce 
the name distinctly on the day of expiation, and ‘ Berachoth,’ 
ix. 5, even enjoins its use in ordinary salutations.” — Professor 
Robertson Smith in the ‘British and Foreign Evangelical Re- 
view,’ January 1876. 

3; See, for instance, Max ^Hiller’s ‘ Lectures on the gcicnce 
oi Language,’ sixth edition, vol. i. pp. 230-234. ^ 

4. ‘Grammar of tlie Dra vidian Languages’; Triibner & Co., 
1875— p. 91. 

5. Buchjinan’s ‘Christian Researches in Asia,’ third idition, 

1812— pp. 207,^208, ' 

6. The authorities on t^e sasanam of the Jews of Cochin are 
the Rev. Dr H. Gflndert, bf tljp Basel Mission, in ‘ The Madras 
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Journal,’ voL xiii. Fart I pp. 115-146, and Part IJ. pp. 11-1*4; 
A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., in ‘The Indian Antiquary,’ voL iii. pp* 
333 and ‘Tl\e Manual of the Malabar District,’ by William 
Logan, of the Madras Civil Service ; Madras Goveniment Press, 
1887 — voL i p. 208, and voL ii. Appendix xii. 

7. ‘History of the Jews,’ vol. iii. p. 97. 

8. No proper census of Jews exists ; but the following totals 
given in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopiedia Britannica ’ 
may bo accepted as approximately Correct : In Europe, 
5,000,000 ; in Asia, 200,000 ; in Africa, 700,000 ; in America, 
300,000 ; in Australia, 20,000 : total, G,220,00Q. 

9. Logan’s ‘^lalabar,’ vdL i. ])j). 275, 276. 

10. ‘ The Land of the Perumals ; or, Cochin Past and Present,’ 
by Francis Day, F.L.8. — chapter viii. 

Notes to Chapter XL 

My authorities hero arc mainly Gundert, Burnell, and Logan, 
cf. note 5 in chapter ix. and note 6 in cluipter x. I am sj>e- 
cially indebted to Logan,*’ however, for the materials of this 
chapter. 

1. As the Jewish ficisaunm is frequently referred to in conny.- 
tion with the two Christian mmnanhSj we shall set dctfvn the 
main facts concerning them in tabular form, as follows \ — 


Sasaiiani. 

Giaiitcfl to 

Date of grant. 

King tiuit granted ttie Saaanain. 

No. ^ 

No. 3. 

• 

Jews. 

Syrian Christians. 

It It 

w 

c. 700 A.D. 

774 n 

c. 824 ti 

Bhaskara Itavi Vanna. 

Vira Raghava Chakra^’^arti. 
Sthanu Ravi Gupta. * 


# * * 

2. ®r Burnell thought that Manigramam meant the village 

of Manes, and therefore believed its f rst occupants were Mani- 
chaeans. But there seems 1B0 bg no ’historical foundation for 
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belief. *The name Manigramam more probably means the 
village of gems. 

3. During the period covered by the sascmams (700 -£24), 
Malay alam and Tamil, at least in their written form, were 
practically one language. Biit after the close of this period, 
Malayalam and the Malayalam-speaking peoples began to draw 
apart from Tamil and the peoples east of the Ghauts. Logan’s 
* Malabar,’ vol. i. p. 27 4. 

Ib., p. 184. 

5. Ib., pp. 272, 274, and 275 ; cf. pp. 261, 262. 

6. Ib., p. 18^% 

7. Sans. = leader, soldier; pi. Nayar, But Nayar 
has come to be treated as if ^ were singiilar instead of plural. 

8. Logan’s ‘Malabar,’ vol. ii. p. 120. 

9. Ib., vol. i. pp.’275, 276.^ 

10* Ib., vol. t p. 203. 

IT. }i 'mye Thomas, or Thomas of Canay probably means 
Thomas ilie merchant. Cf. the use o^ the word Canaaiiite in 
Proverbs xxxi. 24 (RY., margin), and Ilosea xii. 7. 

12. See Whitehouse’s ‘Lingerings of Light in a Dark Land,’ 
pp. 303, 304. 

Notes to Chapter XII. 

1. See Tennent's ‘ Ceylon,’ Part VII. chapter il ; London, 
Longmans, *1860. 

2. According to the Mohammedans, the Fourth Yedam is the 
Kuran, the other three being the Hindu, the Jewish, an(i the 
Christian. 

3. Qpoted by Logan, ‘Malabar,’ vol. i. p. 196. 

4. The ‘ Keralolpatti ’ “ relates how 4he Zaraorin became the 
jnost famous oj the Malay^ili rajahs. He seems to have adopted 
the high-sounduig title of KiinnalaJcIcon, or king of the hiUs 
(kunnu) and waves {ala\ The Sanscrit form of this title 
Samudriy or as it is pronoumceef by Malayalis Samviiri or 
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Tamutiri (or vulgarly Samuri or Tamurt)^ ia th*at by whic'* 
the chief rajah of this houge became known to Europeans as 
thetZamorin of* Calicut.” — Logan’s ‘Malabar/ vol. i pp. 276, 
277. 

5. ‘Madras Census Report’ for 1881, vol. i. § 151. 

6. Logan’s ‘Malabar,’ vol, i. p. 108. 

7. Ib., p. 295. 

8. Hough’s ‘ History,’ Book 1. chapter iv. § 11. 


N’otes to Chapter Xlll. 

1. ‘^lirabilia Descrjpta ; or, The AVonders of the 12ast,’ by 
Friar Jordanus; translated and Alitcd by Colonel Yule, C.B., 
F.R.G.S., for fhe Hakluyt Society, 1863 — pp. x-xiL 

2. Ib., p. 23. 

3. Ib., p. 24. 

4. Ib., pp. 55, 56. 

5. Ib., p. vii. — - Quilon ; Catahini is, according 

to Colonel Yule, probably the genitive case of Jordaiius’s 
father’s name. ^ • 

6. Whitehouse’s ‘Lingerings of Light in a Dark Land,’ 
p. 78. 


XoTES TO Chapter XIV. 

1. “A third of the property of all condemned lierctics was 
confiscated to the use of the. Holy Office, another third was 
assigned for the expenses of the trial, and the last third went 
to the Crown.” — Milinan’s ‘History of the Jews’; London, 
John Murray (fourth edition), 1886 — voL iii. p. 303. ^ 

2. * “ There were foijr inquisitions in the Portuguese do- 
minions : in Portugal, those of Lisbon, Coimbra, end Evora^^; 
and, in the East Indies, that of Goa. Thesg were all sover- 
eign tribunals, without appeal in all mattejs within^ the extent 
of their respective jurisdiction*. Besides these four tribunals, 
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yfliere was a* Grand Council of the Inquisition, in which the 
^ Inquisitor-General presided. This^was the chief, and wliatevcr 
was done in the others was reported there.” — ^Qellon’s ‘Ac(jpunt' 
of the Inquisition at Goa,* chapter xxiii. 

3. In Spain and Portugal converted Jews and their descen- 
dants to the latest generations were called ‘New Christians.* 
Cf. Milman*8 ‘History of the Jews,* vol. hi. pp. 300-304. It 
would appear that many such must have immigrated into the 
Portuguese dominions* in India. For, while it is well attested 
that the Syrian •Christians were for a time brought under the 
jurisdiction of ^he Inquisition and suffered from its vigilant 
rigour, There i§ no evidence that the “colony of Jews at Cochin 
or their Indian proselytes w(|rc influenced by Portuguese Chris- 
tianity, or that they ever came, to any extent at least, within 
the clutches of the fnquisitiom 

4. •Tlie office ef the Second Inquisitor was then vacant. 

llie quotations made in this chapter are from an anony- 
mous translation of IVI. Dellon*s bool^ published at Hull in 
1812. Cf. Captain Marryat*s ‘Phantom Ship,* chaps, xxxvi., 
xxxvii., xl. 

6. ]ftuchanan*8 ‘Christian Researches in Asia,* pp. 140-1G2. 

•7. See ‘Calcutta Review,* No. 144 (1881), Art. “The Holy 
Inquisitton at Goa,** by E. Rehatsek. 

Notes to Chapter XV. 

1. Hough*8 ‘History of Christianity in India,* vol. iii. pp. 
5, 6. 

2. ‘^ibliotheca Orientalis * by J. S. Assemanus. 

3. The ‘Jornada* was translated into French by F. Jean 
Baptiste de Glen, and published under the titlfe, ‘Histoire 
prientale,*.in 1609. It ^was “also translated into EngBsh by 
Michael Geddeg, who was chaplain to the English factory at 
Lisbon, 1678-83. His ‘History of the Church of Malabar,* 
which includes “\he Acts aijfi decrees of the Synod, ^* was 
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published, London, 1694. The proceedings of tKe Synod ah 
reprinted from Geddes by Ilpugh in the second volume of his 
‘ History of Christianity in India,’ from which niy quotations 
are made. 

See Hough’s ‘ History,’ for example, vol. ii. pp. 13-18, 
where the learned author sqjbs down nineteen* such particulars 
under the head of doctrines and customs,” to show Ilow far 
the Syrian Church “agreed with the I’efonned Churches of 
England, Scotland, and other nations, and in what respects slie 
difiered from the Churcli of Rome.” 

5. The elder, ^fatthias, died at Lisbon ; the younger, Joseph, 
visited Rome and Venice* where the information obtifiued by 
conversation with liimVas incorpfratetl in a small volume, and 
published under the title of ‘ Tlie Travels of Josoj)!!, the 
Indian.’ 

6. Buchanan’s ‘Christian Researches in Asbt,’ p. 131. 

7. See Alford in loco, 

8. It wa» the Pcschifo that the Syrians used, and these are 
precisely the New Testament books which are wanting in that 
version. So far, therefore^ the statement of facts is correct. 
Unfoilunately there are probably no other cases m which the 
statements can now be so satisfactorily verified. 

9. Diamjier, short for Udiamperiir, is ten or twelve miles 

south-east of Cochin. ^ 

10. The Native Christians of ]\rala])ar were allowed to retain 
Syriac as their sacred language, and not compellsd to adopt 
Latin ; and Rome followed this policy wherever she managed 
to ajiiW3X Christians of the Syrian rite to her fold. 

!!>• The extant Nestorian liturgies are those of N^torius, 
Addseus and Maris, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Qf three 
lost Nestorian liturgies ^ the titles only have been preserved, — 
those of Narses, Barsumas, and* Diodorus of Tarsus. One oj 
more of these six may have been used in^ Malabar before 
1599. j 

12. Hough’s ‘History,* vol iic, p. ^10. 
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Notes to Chapter XVI, 

1. It is not possible to obtain* from the census reports an 
exact classification. The number of Jacobite* Syrians niily be 
taken as approximately 330,000, and the number of Romo- 
Syrians as 110,000. The number of Protestant Syrians is 
comparatively small. 

Notjes to Chapter XVII. 

The authorises consulted for Part I. are, ^ The Humilia- 
tion of Christy’ by tlie Rev. Professor Rriicc, D.D. ; Edin- 
burgh, *1". (fe T. Clark, 1881 — diapter ii. : Tozeris ‘The 
Church and the Eastern Empire,^ chapter v, : Neale’s ‘ History 
of the Holy Eastern Church,’ General Introduction : Gibbon’s 
‘ Decline and FaU,’ cliapter xlvii. And for Part II., Judg- 
delivered rin the Royal Cpurt,^or Court of Final Apj^eal, 
Tnivancore, by (1) llie Chief Justice and Justice Sitaraina 
Iyer; (2) Mr dust ice Orinsby : printed at the Keraladayom 
Press, Trivandrum, 1890. 

1. The inetrans or ])ishops of Mahibar were chosen from the 
*Pakal!)wmattani or Palamattain family, which, according to the 
^rian legends, was selected for this distinction by St Thomas 
himself. The Anandaravan was that member of this family, 
who, according to their laws of inheritance, was, so to speak, 
heir-apparent to the ] 4 )iscopal throne. This practice was un- 
doubtedly <very ancient, and it continued till about the middle 
of the first quai'ter of the present century, when the Palamattam 
family appear to have died out. The same practice is still 
oT^ser^ed by the Nestorians of Kurdistan, among whom the 
office of patriarch is hereditary, not electi^'e. 

2. For the sake of easy reference, a list of the native metrans 
^of Malaiikarai, from thq be^nning of the Jacobite rkjlme^ -is 

here given ; w^th this caveat, however, that the dates are only 
such approximations as can be derived from the somewhat 
inconsisierit materials a\^ilabje:-^ 
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Date of 





• 

acees* 

Name of laetxan. 

whom con- 

Date of 

Remarks. 

sion to 



secrated. 

death. 


1653 

Mar Thomas 1. 

Mar Gregorius 

16S5 

Ruled 12 years 




(lg65) 

• 

before conse- 

1685 

tf 

.1 11. 

Unknown ; per- 


oration. 




haps Gregorius. 

1686 


1686 

>» 

.1 III. 

Mar Ivanius. 

. 1688 


1688 

n 

1, IV. 

II It 

17-28 


1728 

II 

.1 

Mar Thomas TV. 

1765 


1765 

'* 

„ VI. 

„ V. 

^1761), and For- 
eign Prelates 






(1770h 1 

1808 


1808 

II 

M VII. 

Mar Thomas VI. 

1809 

This mclran and 

1809 

ri 

I* VIII. 

.. VII. 

1 1846 

the next five 

1816 

II 

1. IX. 

.1 .. • VIII. 

1817 , 

, following never 

1817 

Mar 

Pulikote 

Philoxc6ios of 


directly# or ^in- 


Dionysius. 

Tholiyur. 

1818 

directly receiv- 

1818 

Mar 

Puiinatharai 



ed consecration 


Dionysius. 

fi II 

1827 

from the patri- 

1827 

Mar 

Cheppat 



arch. 


Dionysius. 

II II 

1852 

4 

1852 

Mav 

Athanasius 

Jacobite Patriarch 

1877 

First native of 


Mattliew. 

of Antioch 


Malabar co«^ 


1 


(1842). 


secrated by the 
patritfreh. 

# 


Notes to CiiAPTEn XVIIl. 

On this subject Wliitehouse's ‘Lingerings of Light in a Dark 
LandjJ cliaptpr xiv., may be consulted. 

1. Buchanan visited Malankafai ip 1806, and 'v^as greatly^ 
touched by the condition of the Syrian Churdli. ^lle resolved on 
three things : (1) To supply the churches with printed copies of 
the Syriac Scriptures, which 4n c^ursfl^of time he did.* [It was 
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perhaps in Consequence of this proposal that Mar Dionysus 
VI. gave to Buchanan an ancient copy of the Scriptures written 
in Estrangelo Syriac, which he afterwards presented to the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge.] (2) To have the Scripliures 
and the Liturgy translated into the vernacular (Malayalam), of 
which 'work a beginning was successfully made under Buch- 
anan^s direction and at his expense. (3) To negotiate a union 
between the Syrian Church and the Church of England. The 
oirtconie of this thought will appear in the course of the present 
chapter. • 

See ‘ ]\Ieinoii;|5 of the Life and Writings of the Bov. Claudius 
Buchaiftu* by Dean Pearson ^1834), Part II. chapters v. 

and vi., and Part* 111. Also Buchanaii^s ‘Christian Besearches 
in Asia’ (1812), pj). 99-135. 

2. See Le Bas’^'Life of Bishop Middleton ’i; London, Biv- 
ingtoii, 1831 — vol. ii. pp. 205* ^06. ^ 

S. '/he Bev. Joseph Fenn retired on the failure of his health 
after nine years’ absence from Englaiyi. The Bcv. Benjamin 
Bailey went on furlough in 1831, returned 1834, and finally 
left Travaneore in 1850. He had §till twenty years of work 
in hiA. He became a rural dean, and the rector of a quiet 
j''*llage in Shropshire. The Bev. Henry Baker went on fur- 
lough m 1833, and returned in due course to Travancore, where 
he worl^ed at his post till his death in 1866. 

4. A curious schism took place in the diocese of Malankarai 
during thn^ episcopate of Mar Thomas YI., called also Dion- 
ysius the Great. One Kattumangat Bamban succeeded in per- 
suading a foreign bishop (Mar Gregorius) to give him con- 
secratjon. When this became known to the native ^bishop 
(Mar Thomas VI.), disputes arose which were referred to the 
Dutch Commodore for settlement. The decisioii was. given 
against Mar Koorilos ((Jyriljr, as the* new bishop was» styled. 
He accordingf]^ fle^ beyond the limits of Malankarai, and pro- 
cured land *where he built churches and gradually drew away 
some of*the Syrians. TJi© of the diocese is Tholiyur, 
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• • 

axid the village, where the successors of Mar Koorflos, of whom 
Philoxenos was one, have resided, is called Anjoor. 

5^ ‘ Life of Eight Rev. Daniel Wilson, D.D.' ; London, 
John Murray, 1860 — chapter xiv. 

6. Ib. 

Notes to* Chapter XIX. 

1. Cf. ‘ Nestorians and their Rituals,^ by the Eov. George 
Percy Badger; London, Masters, 1862— “vol. i. p. 71. 

2. See ‘The Guardian’ of 16th September 1874. Also 
same paper of the 23d vL for the patriarch’s reyly. 

3. The seven dioceses* were Quilon, Thunipone, Jfiranoni, 
Cottayani, Arthat, Kaiitanad, and^Aiikainali, together with the 
churches siiiTounding them respectively. Cf. chaj^UT ii. note 1. 

4. See Papier on “The Syrian Christimi Church,” by the 

Rev. E. 11, Maddox, in ‘The^lTeport of tlie^Missionai^ Con- 
ference, South India and fceylon,’ 1879 — vol. ii. p. 181.* “ 

5. Ib. 

6. A new sect sprang up early in 1875 as a result of the 
extravagances which had*in^rked the revival of religion there 
in 1873-74. They published in the Malayalani newspaf>ers 
divine proclamation’ to the ellect that “there remained oii^jr 
six years from May 1875 until the glorious coming King 
Jesus of Nazareth on the fiery cloud.” This Six Yeajs Party 
numbered about 5000, including some 18 Syrian priests and 
about 300 of the adherents of the Church ^Iis.sioiMiry Society. 
The ‘ party ’ fell off in numliers long before the failure of its 
great prophecy ; but, while it lasted, it indulged in wild extra- 
vagances and caused much anxiety. 

Noti^p to Chapter XX. 

1. The Courts, the periods during whiisi^i this case was on 
their respective files, and the names of the judges a1?e here men- 
tioned : (1) The Zilla Court* of ^leppy, or tJourt of*Pir8t In- 
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* •• 

stance, 1879-84 : Mr Justice Lafrenais, and Mr Justice Krishna 

Menon. (2) The High Court of Travancore, or Court of First 
Appeal, 1884-86 : Mr Justice Narayana Pillay, ^nd Mr Jiujfice 
Arianaijagom Pillay. (3) The Royal Court of Travancore, or 
Court of Final Appeal, 1886-89 : the Chief Justice, Mr Justice 
Onnsby^ and Mr Justice Sitarama Iyer. The names of the 
Christian judges are printed in italics. The second of these 
three was a Roman Catholic. • 

% This chapter is ntainly a review of the judgments of (1) 
tile Chief Justice and Mr Justice Sitarama Iyer; (2) Mr 
Justice Ormsby.^ 

3. Th# properties consisted of (a) ‘lands, the seminary, the 
Cliiirch, and other building^ valued at» 72,700 fanams ; {h) 
funded moneys, articles of furniture, and other moveable 
*proj)crty, valued at 343,432| fanams ; (c) mitres, crosses, 
.4aves, jewels, with vest men ts anjJ other paraphernalia belong- 
ing tf> tlfc Syrian metran as such, valued at 9300 fanams. The 
total value of the contested property \Yas therefore 425,432| 
faiijuis, or about Rs. 60,776. 

4. It was maintained in evidence^ by the defendant-appellant 
tlfat a d[yriac manuscript existed in the time of Mar Athanasius 
Maitliew, wdiich had unfortunately been stolen. It was said 
to contain “the history of the meeting of the Fathers of Malan- 
karai to draw up canons.^' It was also described as having 
l)eeii ^‘written and left behind by the primitive metrans of 
Malankarai/!^* the writing having been' “ kept up by metrans 
after metrans from time to time.” From what metran’s time 
it began,* or at what metran’s time it ended, witness could not 
affifm. But ‘‘looking at those papers [mc] they appeare^d to 
be 150(J or 1400 years old. Those of the least age would 
be between 40 and 50 years old.” Well may we aak incredu- 
lously, Is tjio defendant -upptdlant also among the experts 1* 
^Nevertheless, thh Cl^f Justice and Mr Justice -Sitarama Iyer, 
who disbelieved ^thf story of the theft, believed that some of 
the so-call(Jd papers* were IJOO j^eais old. They were willing 
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even to add to the great age of the manuscript; for they 
obligingly inform us that “the existence of a manuserii)t history 
of tjie Malaiika^ai Syrian dimrch, almost from the second or 
third century, in the seminary in the possession of the appellant, 
and its antiquity and authenticity admit of no doubt That 
such a record^ will satisfactorily and conclusively solve the 
question now under consideration CMpially admits of no doubt”!! 
— Credaf^Jitdieiui. 

5. The work on which the plaintiff fnost relied, and wlwch 
seems to have been mainly followed by tlu^ tw« learia'd Hindu 
judges in the lioyal Court, tlnuigh considensl^narlmissiblc by 
Dr Ormsby, was a ‘llisto^ of the Syrian (diristians/ j^ilJished 
in 1S69, ])y Ittoop. It is written^in Malayalam and has never 
been translated. It follows the lines of the local trail iti(m. 

G. “It may^be objected that all this evi<k*noe is oj>en to sus- 
picion as the testimony ^of partisans. The •objecliim is not 
without foundation. It may be said that all. or almosf all* the 
evidence in this case i8*oi>en to like objection. Indiaal, having 
critically examimal it, I entertain no douht that a very great 
part of tlie orid evidence jyldiiced on hotli sides is altogether 
worthless.” — Ormshy, pp. 95, 96. 

7. See Neale’s ‘Patriarchate of Antioch,^ p. 119. 

8. Sec Hefide, who gives the complete text of the •twenty ; 
and see Clibbon’s note, chapUu' xlvii. 

9. The fifteenth issue in the Court of First Instance runs : Is 
the first defendant a duly consecrated l)isho[) or nut ? Mr Jus- 
tice Krishna Meiion replies: “The first defendant was undoubt- 
edly consecrated by the late Athanasius and Koorilos of'Anjoor, 
and Jiis consecration may he held to be valid to a certain 
extent;” and after defining this eximt, the learned judge con- 
cluded, “ bat the validftj^ of the first defendant’s consecration 
need rfot be decided in fiiis case* , 

10. The italics are mine. 
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Al)banfs, 41, 43, 44, 46. 
Alxlagiises, 54. ‘ } 

Abgar, 30, 3*2, 33, 39. 
•Abulpliarngius, 208. ^ 

Abyssinia^ Cluirch of, 94, 90, 100. 
Acliiubii)U8, 30. * 

Achii^iciflilrt!, 81. 

‘ Acta of Apostles,’ 39. 

‘Acts of Thomas,’ or ‘Acts,’ 39- 

00 . 

AOoiiai, 133. 

Aijyar, IM), 1 18. 

AfghaniAan, 51, 56, 72, 82. 
Am#cus, 34, 35. 

Aioanopoljs, 70. 

Alexander the Great, 52, 67, 70, 
72, 75, §1. 

Alexandria, 56, 65, 66, 74, 91, 96 
■ — Church of, 61, 73. 

Andrapolis, 56. 

Angainali, 245, 254. 

Anjur, 295. 

Anjjpvaniiam, 140, 148, 160. 
Antioch, ^36, 102. 

Apocalypse, seven churches of the, 
15. 

Apostolic succession, 25, 38, 112, 
128, 276, 2»0. 

Arab, 177. 

Arabia, a home of 143, 144. 

^Arabia Felix, 68, 97, A, 100. 
Arabic, 155.' 


Arachosia^ 57. 

Aramaic, 70, 71-74. 

Arascids, 30, 81. 

Arian, 112, 157, ISO, 182. 
Ansacian, 73. 

Asoka, 157. 

Asseinanus, 228. 

Atlianasian Creed, 232. 
Athanasitis, Matthew, 304-327. 
Athanasius, »St, 63, 92, 93, 94, 95. 
Autocc^ihalus, 37. 

Auj^m, or Axuin, 95. 

Auxumitffi, 100. 

Avesta, the, 85. 

Babylon, 196, 245. 

Babylon, Patriarch of, 105, 107, 

108, no, 111, 112, ‘261. 

Back-water, 4. 

Bactria, 72. 

Baghdad, 71, 108, 111, 132, 162, 
333. 

Baradteus, 266. 

Barbosa, Duarte, 125. 

Bardesanes, 39, 40, 60. 
Bartholomew, St, 62^1, 74,^ 76, 
83, 94|| — Christians of, 76^ 77 — 
Church of, 77 — relicts of, 77. 
Beliarte, 179. 

Beloochistan, 56. 

Berenice, 56. 

phatfkara Ravi Varma, 140, 145. 
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Bishop of Rome, 249, 253. 
Brahmans, 5, 6, 8, 19, 67, 69, 75, 
145, 157, 158, 166, 182. 
Budianan, Dr Qauciiua, 11, 12, 
134, 137, 139, 142, 219-222, 
282 , 

Buddhism, 145. 

Burnell, Dr A. C,, 119, 120, 141, 
155. 

Cabral, 230. 

Cabul, 53, 55. 

Caesarea Dulippi, 29. 

Calainina, 59. . 

Caldwell, Dr, 136. 

Caliaua, 1 1 5. 

Caliphs, lOS, 184. 

Caudaliar, 53. 

Canopic branch of Nile, 56. 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 315. 
Cape of Good Hope, 179, 195, 199. 
Capiiadocia, 96, 9S. 

Catholicos, 83. 

Cattanar, 13, 249, 286. 
Cattaneiras, 251. 

Celibacy of clergy, 251, 286, 
Ceylon, 115, 117. ^ 

Chalcedon, Council of, 205. 
Chaldean Christiau;^, 107, 110. 
Cherainan Peruuial, 156, 175, 179. 
China, 16, 174. 

Church of Antioch, 27 -S. 

1 1 of Babylon, 278. 

II of Mailap*)re, 1.54. 

II of Malabar, 154, 184, 334. 

fi of Mesopotamia, 74. 

II of Persia, 79, 105. 

II of Scotland, 151. 

II 9 Syrian, Jl, 302, 330. 
Church Missionary Society, 230, 
282. 285, 288, 301. 

Churches, seven, 15. 

Clarence, Dtlke of, 4. 

Clemefet of Alexandria, 64-67, 
75. 

Clergy, Roman, 236. 

II Syrian, 236, 237. 

Cochin State, 3, 131, 140, ^41, 


147, 148, 149, m, 175, isO, 
247, 281. 

Coins, Roman, 22. 

Commerce between East and 
West, 22. 

Coujcvci-ain, 118. 

Constantinople, 102. 

Constantins, 94, 95, 96. 
Conversion to Islam, 174, 178. 
Copperplate charters, 181. 
Coromandel coast, 16, 17, 21, 

117, 148, 119, 120, 35G. 
CoHinas, Indicopleustcs, 114, flO, 
117,228. • 

Cottayam, 120. 284, 287, 291, 
302. • ^ 

('ouncil of Chalcedon, 265. 

I II of Kphesus, 105, 24.3. 
(rangiuiore, 146, 148, 150, 164, 
169, 172, 173, 244, 260. 

* Voss, the Ctxmen, 259* 

Crosses, Persia*, thiee, 1^-130. 
Cte.siphon, 36, 71. * 

Cunningham, (Umeral, 53. 

Curetuii, Dr, 33. 

Cyriac, St, 253. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 243. 

Cyrus, 81, 86. 

Dellon, M., 202-222. 
l)emetnu.s, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67. 
Dhruva, 161. 

Dhu-Nowas (Dunaan), 100. 
Diamper, 247 — Synod^ of, 187, 
225 255, 256, 28.3. 

Dowsoii, Professor, 55. 

Dravidiaii, 135, 136, 140, 166, 
167. 

Dura, 77. 

Dutch, the, 257, 258, 261. 

t 

Eastern Question, the, 1^3. 
Edesius, 90, 92, 93. 

• Kdqssa, 29-38, 49, 59, 60, 61, 80. 
107, 109, 112, 163. 
Encratites\67>^ 

Ephesus, Cl^ipcil of, 105, 245. 
Ethiopia, 9l. 
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^ Euphrates, 2^ 30, 81. ^ 

Eusebius of Ctesarea, 32, 65, 67, 
75, 76. 

^usebius of Nicomedia, 98. 
Eutychian, 266. 

Eutychus, 265. 

First Jesuit uilssiotiary to India, 
198. 

First Roman Catholic missionary 
to India, 187. 

Fort St George, 16, 18, 20. 
Fi^nciscans, 244. 

Frumentius, 89, 95, 96, 102. 
Funeral ceremonies, 294-296. 

Gad, 46, 4jf. 

Galen, 109. 

Gibbon, 101. 

• Gnostics, Syrian, 30. 

<Toa, Archbishop of,^l(> — Imimsi- 
tion^at, 198-224 — ^ew, 220-^ 
Oikl, /i^. 

Goiidupharcs, 41, 44, 47, 50, 53, 
54, 50, 58, 

Gouvea, 2.)2, 255. 

Goiivea’s Mornado,’ 22S, 229. 
Greeks* 243 — history of the, 78. 
(4uiudy” 1 'ark, 20. 

G^nlert, Dr, 140. 
flfyiimosophists, 67. 

Hadrian,^! 44. 

Hardwicke, Archdeacon, 89. 
Hcber, Bishop, 298. 

Hebrew, 70^*152. 

HejVa, 174. 

Hierapolis, 76. 

Hmres, 73. 

Hildebrand, 251. 

Hindu ditfsh, 67, 81, 82. 
Hippolyjus, 58, 73. 

Homeritiu, 97-99, 101. 

Hough, Rev. James, 89, 288« 
Hulaku Kh&n, yi. 

Hunter, Sir W. 

^ Hylobii, 67. 

‘ Hypomiittinata Indila,’ 40. 


Ignatius, St, 267. 

India west of the Indus, 82, 127 
— the Less, 191. 

inquisition, the, 196 — at Goa, 
198-224. • • 

Intermediate state, 238, 239. 

Iravi Corttan, 155. 

Islam, 100, 144, 176, 178. 

Jab Jesus, 36, 

Jacobite period, 265-280 — Church, 
268. 

Jainism, 145. 

Jains, 157. 

Jerome, 67-69, 75, 90. 

Jerusalem, 143. 

Jesii-Jabns, 107. 

.Jesuits, •244. 

Jews, 68, 69, 71, 98, 143, 179, 
212 — Iialian, *131, 153 — of 
Cochin, 131-153 — }>lack, 150 — 
white, 150, 156, 200. 

•Jews* Town, 148. 

John HI. of Portugal, 17. 

John of*Persia, 79, 80, 83, 88. 
Jordanus, Friar, 48, 82, 187-194. 
Josepiius, Flavius, 54, 72, 73. 
Jutas, Thomas, 33, 41, 43, 48. 
Julian, Bishop, 63. 

Justinian, 101. 

Kanchi, 118, 161. 

Kerala, 146, 155, 165, 169. 
Kcralolpatti, 162. 

Keturah, 98. 

Kufic, 155. 

Kshatriya, 158, 182.. 

Kuraii, 176. 

Latin, 107. 

Law of Brahmans, 7. 

II inheritance, 6. 

Layard, A. H., 108.^ 

Little Mount, 20, 21, 48. 
Lycaonia, 76. 

Macaulay, Colonel, 231, 281. 
Mackworth, Major, 290. 

2'b 
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16, 282 University, 
152, 163. 

Magi, 85. 

Mahabalipuram, 18. 

Mahal'ajah, 7, 8, 

Mahomet, 101, 144, 189. 
Mailapore, 16-18, 1 18, 119 — origin 
of, 128, 129. 

Maimonides, 134. * 

Malabar, 11, 68, 69, 115, 156, 
161— coast, 14, 15, 21, 117- 
119, 135, 137 — era, 173— 
tongue, 247 — Christians, 233. 
Malankara, 15. 

Malankarai, 3, 4, 9, 273, 279, 297, 
336-340, 355. 

Malayalaiii, 178? 247. 
Malayali-Hinduism, 157. 
Manigramman, 155, 160. 

Mapilias, 175, IJO. 

Maramena Church, 325. 

Mardiu, 267, 272, Sl4, 316, 324, 
346, • 

Marignolli, John de, 124. 

Maris, 36. < 

Mark, 8t, 62, 92. 

Marriage, Syrian, 13, 237. 

Mateer, Kev, S., 13. 

Mattancheri, 152. 

Matthew, St, 66-70 — Hebrew 
Gospel of, 66, 70, 71, 94. 
Mecca, 169, 191. 

Menezes, Aleixo de, 20, 245, 251, 
252, 254, 255. 

Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, 20. 
Menezes, Duarte, 17. 

Meropius, 90, 91. 

Messiah, the, 121, 133. 

Metran. 13, 84, 225 — native, 293, 
377.* 

Metrodorus, 90. 

Middleton, Bishop, 289. 

Milan^ 76. 

Mill, Dis ^0. 

Milman, Dean, 144. 

Miracles, 49. 

Misdeus, 50, 51, 60. 

Modain, Al. 36. 


Mohammedan, 144, 147, 175, 176, 
178, 200, 206. * 
Monopbysites, 267- 
Mount, St Thomases, 119, 130. 

II the Little, 20, 21. 
Mukkhadam, 177. 

Mulanthuruthu, 319, 343, 351. 
Munro, Colonel^ 284, 286, 300. 
Muruvan, Sapir Iso, 156. 
Musalmau, 17, 145, 178, 179. 
Mygdonia, 50. 

Nad, 159, 160. 

Najriin, 100. 

Nascarini, 194. ^ 

Native States, 3, 5. 

Nayars, 6, 9, 147, 15S. 

N^nder, 68, 69. 

N(^s, Prince of Abyssima, lul. 
Nellore, 22. 

Nestorian Charch, 111. 

Ncstorian Patriarchate, lOg, 108 
— Patriarch, • 232 — heretics, 
238. 

Nestorianism, Indian, 121. 
Kestorians, 106- 109, 112, 127, 
164, 184. 188, 192, 232, 338. 
Nestorius, 105, 106, 248. - 
New Christians, 200. 

Newman, Cardinal, 277. 

Nicttja, 79, S3, 334. 

Omar, 108, 144. 

Origen, 64, 67, 76. 

Ormuzd, 86, 87, 88. 

Orthagnes, 53, 54. 

Osrohene, 29 — King of, *31. 

Pahlava, 119, 120, 155. 
Palamattan family, 273, 312. 
Palayakoor, 260. 

Pallava, 146, 161. 

Palliyar, 160. 

Palluf, 252. 

Pantcenus, 64-70, 

Parasurama^ 5. ^ 

Parthian, 7\ 

Parthians, 26|^2, 73. 
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P&triarch of Antioch, 267, 297. 
Patriarch of Antioch, Jacobite, 
267, 268, 272, 275, 298, 326, 
328, 330, 339. 

Patriarch of Babylon, 107, 108, 
110, 111, 248, 254, 261, 336, 
337. 

Peace, giving the,* 13. 

Peacock, the, and peacock stories, 
124, 130 — a native of India, 
124 - 136 — a symbol of St 
Thomas, 130. • 

l^oz, Mar, 164. 

Persia, lOG, 115 — Church of, 79, 
80, 116, 167. g 

.Persian Christianity, 115, 117. 
Persians, J 16, 164, 165. 

‘ Persic Scliool,’ 80. * ^ 

I'eninial, 146, 156, 161, 162, lo8, 
• 160, 175, 181, 183, 184. - 

Peschito version of Itie Scriptures, 
10 , • • 
Peter, St, 28 et sBj., 112, 253, 279. 
Pheroses, 107. 

Philip, St, 76. 

Philostorgiiis, 96-98. 

Phrygia, 76. 

Pliny ,^57. 

^’olo, Marco, 16, 26, 82, 124, 125, 
^362, 365. 

^’upe of Rome, 243, 246. 

Portuga*, King of, 250. 

Portiigu^o and India, 148, 201, 
202, 224, 256. 

Portuguese language, 247. 

„ •Roman Catholics, 21. 
Protomartyrs, India’s, 188. 
Pulicatf 17. 

Ppnjab, 53, 55, 72. 

Puruwum, 284. 

Puthencoor, 260. 

QuiUniy, 170, 171, 174. 

Quilon, 166, 164, 171, 173, 18», 
• 321. • 

► Babban, Joseph," 141/ 

Rajah, 5« J 


Rajah, of Cochin, 175, ISlT-^f 
Travancore, 175, 180. 
Rashtrakuta, 161. 

Rasisa, 320. 

Renan, 40. 

Roman empire, 101. 

Rome’s first work in India, 187. 

Rufinus, 90, 93, 94, 96. 

• 

Sacraments, Roman, 233-237. 
Sadras, 18. 

Samvatsara, 55. 

San Thomd, 16. 

Sapor, Mar, 164. 

Saracen, 188. 

!• power, 107, 109. 

SarmansB, 67. 

Sasan, 54. 

Sasanam, or copperplate charter, 
139, 141, ] 42, •154-168. 
Sassanian dynasty, 80, 81, 82, 
107. 

Seleilcia, 335, 

Seleucia - Ctesiphon, 36, 37, 84, 
107.» 

Sclcucidfe, 81. 

Semitic, 139, 166. 

S^apion, 35. 

Seuj-ud-din, 170. 

Shahpur 11. , 85, 87. 

Sistan, 53. 

Socrates, 96. 

Solomon’s fleet, 135, 137. 

Sozomen, 86, 96. 

Sthanu Ravi Gupta, 155, 156. 

St James, 12. 

St Januarius, 20. 

Sudras, 5, 158, 182. 

Syriac, 80, 244 — Estrangelo, 120. 

II Scriptures, 231, 2^, 248. 
Syrian Christians, 69, l5t), 156, 
192, 227. 

Syrian Church, 13, 45 , 245^ 285. 

II • defined, 166, 167.* 

Tabriz, 188. 

Taht-i-Bahi, 54. 

Q^almud, 152. 
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alphabet^ 

Tamii^Malayamy 155^ 

'l^apiiarllint, 99. 

Tata. 159 

TWaaaXhurob, I56« 

Tbaddeu®, 34, 30* 

Thaopbilua, the liuUau, 89, 96, 9$ 

100 , 102 , 

Theliytuf, 297 

Thome#, St, 15, 16, 19, 21, 24 2S, 
32, Sa, 94, 112, 113, 192. 253, 
379 — Mount, 18 — carpenter 
apostle, 48, 113-^reliC8 of, 17, 
68 — confessions of, 29 — the 
apostle of the Parthians, 27 — 
apostle of the Indian — 
Christians of St Thomas, 127, 
129, 155, 162, 166, 17^*, isj, 
189, 279 — patronage of the 
Churehes of thaKa^t, 38 — &yrn 
bol of, 130 -sepukhie of, 237. 
Thomas of Cana, oi Knayc riiomas 
163 ♦ 

Tradition, the local, or Indian, 
15>2b — primitive, 25 — ^iiigra 
tion of, 24-26 

Tra\ancoie, 3, 4, 7, 9, 13, J 10, 
151, 175, IhO, 2S1, 302, 31#, 
31 S, 321, 324, 336, 361 
Trent, Council of, 203, 227 


Trivaa4ram, 3« 

Tyre, 92. 

Udiampemr, 180. 

Clniversity of Madras, 162-153. 

VaipKotta, College of, 244, 247 
Vaisakha, 55. « 

Vaisyas, 158, 182, 

Vasco da Gama, 147, 230, 337 
Vedam, the Fomth, 171 
A ellala, 150 
Vikraiuaditya, 55 
Viid Kaghax% Chakravarti, 155 
Vishnu, 6. 

Vulgate, 231. 

\\ L^on, Bishop, 299 

Kavier, St Frajicis* 198 

# 

Vdliun, 101. • 

^tsdtgied HI., 145 
Vuwf, 188 

Zainorin, 131, 147, 162, 17 
178 

Zaphar, 99, 100, 172, 173 
/cnoaster, 86 
Zoioastiiamsm, 85-87 
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